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These are adolescents—interesting, complex, but un- 
derstandable, and needing the help of adults in grow- 
ing up easily and wholesomely. 
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PREFACE 


Tus book is designed to help people better understand adolescents— 
what is happening to them, how they think and feel, why they act as they 
do, how to recognize when they need help, and how to help them. It is 
planned as a text for people preparing to be junior or senior high school 
teachers or counselors, and as a reference manual for parents, youth 
workers, teachers, and counselors already at work in their professions. 

The study of human behavior and adjustment can hardly, at present, 
be called an exact science. It becomes less and less an exact science as one 
moves from the controlled conditions of the psychological laboratory or 
the carefully designed experiment into the complex interrelations of mo- 
tives, emotions, self concept, biological inheritance, social pressures, cul- 
tural influences, past experiences, and personal values. Yet, despite many 
varying views held by different members of the profession, psychologists 
have formulated concepts and theories which go far toward affording an 
understanding of what makes people act like human beings and, equally 
important, why they sometimes fail to do so. Clinical psychologists and 
psychiatrists have, in the past few decades, achieved much insight into 
the dynamic forces activating and directing human behavior. This insight 
makes possible increasingly greater understanding, guidance, and, where 
necessary, correction of behavior. 

The author taught in junior high school for six years, took a doctorate 
in clinical psychology, and has worked in adult education and private 
practice as a clinical psychologist for fifteen years. He is fundamentally 
a clinician, devoted to helping individuals with problems of adjustment 
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more than to laboratory-type experimentation and theory formation. 
Throughout this book, therefore, the emphasis is principally on theories 
and concepts which his clinical experience has proved to be of practical 
value in work with real boys and girls and their real personal problems. 

References have been cited to acknowledge the origins of points of spe- 
cific fact or inspiration of ideas. Orientation of the text has been greatly 
influenced by the various analytical schools of psychology, and recourse 
to such general professional knowledge has not been identified point by 
specific point. In all instances, the decision as to whether to present for 
the reader's guidance a particular theory, concept, interpretation, or ap- 
plication has been based on the extent to which that factor has proved 
true and useful in the author's own clinical experience. In short, the ma- 
terial in this text has, in the author's opinion, demonstrated its reliability 
and usefulness on the testing ground of actual work with boys and girls 
in normal life situations. 

THOMAS F. STATON 
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CHAPTER 1 


A FRAME OF REFERENCE 


FOR STUDYING ADOLESCENTS 


PREVIEW 


Approaches to the Study of Adolescents 
APPROACH CHARACTERISTICS 


Descriptive Describes the adolescent as to various attributes. 


Emphasiz atistical surveys of adolescents. 


Topical Detailed examination of many aspects (often highly specific and tech- 
nical) of adolescence. 

Longitudinal Portrays the differences of adolescents of different ages in various 
respects. 

Crucial Arcas Presents and. interprets the significance of factors influencing adoles- 
cents and characteristics of adolescents. 

Case Study Analyzes case histories of adolescents to identify and interpret sig- 
nificant features. 

Dynamics Seeks the causes of and reasons for adolescent attitudes, thoughts, and 


behavior. 
The Present. Text 


Approach: Dynamic, utilizing descriptive material, case digests, and clinical concepts 
and theories. 
Content: Expository material furnishing background for analysis of and recommenda- 
tions regarding cases described. 
Study Plan: Designed for the student to spend equal time studying the expository 
material and applying it in analyzing the cases and formulating answers 


to the questions about them. 


ADOLESCENTS are human beings in a particular phase of development. 
Roughly speaking, they are human beings in their teens. Their phase of 
development leads to many conditions, problems, and adjustments either 
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not required of people at any other stage of life or more intense 
during this phase than at any other period. All of us are familiar with 
jokes and parents’ laments about the peculiarities and the difficulties of 
living with adolescents. "Are you in favor of clubs for high-school boys 
and girls?” asked one parent, to which the other replied, "Only when 
less drastic disciplinary measures have failed." One sixteen-year-old girl 
had long begged for her own private telephone line and was finally given 
one, largely so that the remainder of the family would not be shut off 
from communication with the outside world. Two days later her mother 
found her sprawled on the living-room sofa talking on the family line— 
sandwich in hand, bottled drink on the floor beside her, transistor radio 
beside the telephone going full blast—obviously settled down for the 
remainder of the afternoon. Upon her mother's asking why she was not 
using her own telephone, she condescendingly explained, "Somebody 
might want to call me on it while I'm talking." It is this sort of egocen- 
tricity which makes the attitude of the second parent in the first story all 
too reasonable to so many workers with adolescents. 


APPROACHES TO 
THE STUDY OF ADOLESCENTS 


In 1904 Dr. G. Stanley Hall, one of the great pioneers in psychology 
published a two-volume work entitled Adolescence, containing more 
than a thousand pages.! In the decades since the publication of that book, 
there have been thousands of research studies conducted on the subject 
of adolescence and adolescents. Additional hundreds of books have been 
written about this age period, setting forth research findings, clinical 
data, theories, opinions, and points of view. A text attempting even 
approximate coverage of what is known, proved, or for sound reasons 
believed about the psychology of adolescents would wind up with thc 
dimensions of an encyclopedia. So, for instructional purposes, it is cus- 
tomary either to adopt one approach to the study of adolescents or to 
concentrate on one aspect of adolescent development. Then, from the 
selected point of view, or within the selected frame of reference, the stu- 
dent may obtain a concept of adolescence as a period of life, or the na- 
ture of adolescent boys and girls, or perhaps both. Keeping the text to 
usable size inevitably requires omission of many aspects of adolescent 


1G. S. Hall, Adolescence. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1904. 
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psychology which each author feels are important and which he omits 
not through choice but through necessity. 


The Descriptive Approach 


Some psychologists, in their texts on adolescent psychology, choose to 
present facts and data that give a cross-sectional picture of what adoles- 
cents are like. "They use tables to show the distribution of boys or girls on 
a specific characteristic—opinion on a given topic, age of first shaving, 
proportions smoking at various ages, attitudes regarding religion, or the 
relationship between automobile ownership and academic grades. Such 
texts rely heavily on individual statistical studies, citing one or more 
such studies as the basis for factual statements made by the author. One 
widely used text in adolescent psychology contains references to more 
than 1,500 studies as sources for the facts presented, most of them studies 
of the proportions of adolescents demonstrating this or that characteristic 
to this or that degree.? Such a book is an invaluable source of data from 
which a mental picture of the typical adolescent can be obtained and by 


which the degree of variation from the norm of a given sample of be- 


havior, attitude, or physical characteristic can be estimated. 


The Topical Approach 


This term scems to the author an appropriate one to apply to the 
text that selects a large number of specific and rather minute aspects of 
adolescent nature and development and examines each one in detail. 
Texts composed of short articles or monographs by different authors, 
usually referred to as "Readings in . . . ," constitute common examples 
of this approach. The approach has the advantage of making accessible 
to the student the best thought available (in the opinion of the text's 
editor) on each of many facets of adolescent psychology. As many as 
seventy to a hundred monographs by as many different authors may be 
included in a text composed from this approach. Sometimes it is difficult 
to synthesize the views of so many people on a multitude of special topics 
into a cohesive, coherent concept of the adolescent. It may become a case 


of the trees obscuring the forest. 


The Longitudinal Approach 
Some authors prefer to examine the characteristics of the pre-adoles- 
cent period and preadolescents; then early adolescence; then middle 


? E. B. Hurlock, Adolescent Development. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1955. 
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and late adolescence. This approach has the merit of setting forth viv- 
idly the changes that take place in different psychological areas—mental, 


emotional, social, and others—as boys and girls pass through various 
stages of maturation within the adolescent period. Seldom is one of the 
approaches described here used exclusively without the employment of 
other methods to assist it. Thus, the text featuring the longitudinal ap- 
proach may use the descriptive approach, or some other, to present data 
relating to each of the stages discussed. 


The Crucial Areas, or Elements, Approach 


This is similar to the topical approach, but the areas treated are 
likely to be broader and less technical than those of the topical approach, 
and one author or a small group working as a team will usually produce 
this type of text. “The religious development of adolescents,” “the gang,” 
and “sources of emotional conflict” are representative areas commonly 
encountered in this approach. In essence, the author identifies the most 
significant factors (to him) in adolescent development and nature and 
examines each one in some detail, at the same time fitting them to- 
gether so they represent intertwined aspects of a boy or a girl and not 
technical entities within themselves. Such texts not only are interesting 
to read, but also leave the student with the feeling that he knows some- 
thing of the adolescent as an integrated human being. 


The Case Study Approach 


In this method detailed case histories of adolescents are presented, 
with or without expository or theoretical material. Through analysis of 
the information given about a boy or girl, the student gains an under- 
standing of why the boy or girl was this or that way, and he derives 
principles and concepts as to wholesome development. In advanced 
courses this technique is often used, exactly as in advanced literature 
corses a story or essay is studied in minute detail to ascertain the dis- 
tinctive elements which produced the over-all impression of the article. 
The case-study approach is also used, on occasion, in introductory 
EOUISES; but in such instances much explanation or exposition of prin- 
ciples involved is usually necessary to compensate for the students’ lim- 
Hed Knowledge in the subject. Case studies are often presented under the 
ie vu d ix mtormation given may range from 

ages ds of pages on a single case. Cases even 
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shorter than two and three pages are sometimes used. They are, in real- 
ity, case digests or illustrative anecdotes rather than true case studies or 
case histories, but for many purposes they are more appropriate than 


longer, more complicated presentations of case data. 


The Dynamics Approach 

This title appeals to the author as a description of an approach 
which places primary emphasis on what makes adolescents develop, 
think, and act as they do. What makes adolescents seem to their parents 
to be rebellious? Why do adolescent boys scem so clumsy? What is the 
probable effect on an adolescent of making an embarrassing mistake in 
class, and why will it affect one so differently from the way it affects an- 
other? The "why's," the reasons underlying all the phenomena of adoles- 
cence are the concern of the text written from the standpoint of the 
dynamics of adolescence. People who actually have to work with adoles- 
cents, teach, counsel, or supervise them, often find this approach helpful 
since it explores the fundamental psychological forces that make adoles- 
cents what they are, and with which the worker has to cope to work effec- 
tively with the individual boys and girls. 

Clinical study—intensive study of individual people, their problems, 
mechanisms of adjustment, and personality structure—is the fundamen- 
tal research technique of the dynamics approach, Individual case studies 
are made as a part of the clinical examination, but the subjects of clini- 
cal study are the actual flesh-and-blood people involved, and not the 
digested or interpreted material included in the recorded case history. 
In fact, case studies generally are simply the records of clinical study, 
and this text uses digests of such records of clinical study as cases for 


examination and interpretation. 


THE ORIENTATION OF THIS TEXT 


As implied by its title, this text is concerned with the dynamics of ad- 
justment, with such questions as: “What makes adolescents as they are?” 
"How can a boy or girl be changed in this particular aspect?" "What are 
tically influence the temperament of a boy or 


"What makes adolescents tick?" 


the basic forces which cri 
girl?" or, to use a slang expression, 
"The secondary (sometimes primary) purpose of every worker with 


adolescents is to help boys and girls develop into adults who will be 
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assets to society and who will live their lives in such a way as to be happy 
themselves. Being in harmony with one’s environment and wath, nes 
own inner self—one's conscience and feelings—is called being adjusted 
to life. By integrating the concepts of dynamics, the nature of adjustment, 
and the need of workers with adolescents for understanding these factors, 
we have the purpose of this text: to enable workers with adolescent boys 
and girls to understand what makes them as they are, and, through a 
knowledge of what molds their personalities and natures, to be able to 
help them make the best possible adjustment to life. 

The dynamics approach involves factual data about adolescents. In 
fact, the more the factual data known about adolescents, other. things 
being equal, the better the job an adult can do in understanding the 
adolescent. Therefore, a considerable amount of desc riptive data will be 
found in this text. Some descriptive data is, of course, much more signifi- 
cant than others, and only that data most crucial in understanding the 
dynamics of adolescent development and adjustment will be included 
here. As an example, information might be presented on clinical judg- 
ment as to why adolescents drink, but not on what proportion of them 
drink. The former type of data is essential in understanding the actions 
of the adolescent who drinks and in helping him; the latter type is in- 
teresting and educational, but not necessary in order to be able to help 
the adolescent drinker. The student will find this book concerned prin- 
cipally with psychological and physical facts, concepts, and clinical theo- 
ries relating to the dynamics of behavior rather than to descriptions of 
adolescents or their behavior. (The author was tempted to use the term 
"clinical approach" to describe the orientation of this text, but decided 
against it because of a personal preference for reserving the term "clini- 
cal" for work with actual patients. Nevertheless, this text is written from 
the clinical point of view, in that it stresses the understanding of dynam- 
ics, diagnosis of conditions, identification of causal factors, and design of 
remedial measures as applied to the lives 


, adjustments, and problems of 
adolescents.) 


A person will never become a competent artist through reading alone; 
no matter how thoroughly he masters the principles and philosophy of 
art; on the other hand, he is extremely unlike 
artist through practice alone, without an 


ciples and philosophy of 


ly to become a competent 
acquaintance with the prin- 
art. Thus it is in dealing with adolescents. One 
never becomes competent solely through reading theory and principles: 
On the other hand, trying to fathom the complexities of the behavior of 
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boys and girls and to cope with it effectively without a sound background 
in knowledge of the dynamics of behavior and adjustment is almost 
equally impossible. This text is intended to teach adolescent psychology 
as an applied art or science. It aims to develop in the student an im- 
proved capacity to understand the feelings, behavior, and thinking of 
adolescent boys and girls, to fathom the cause of those feelings, thoughts, 
and actions, and to help the boys and girls adjust their feelings, thoughts, 
and actions to the demands of life and their own happiness. Doing this 
requires both background knowledge of the fact and theory of human 
behavior (especially of adolescent humans) and skill in analyzing and 
correctly interpreting information about a specific boy or girl. 

To develop that background knowledge and that skill, the author has 
arranged this text into two parts, although the parts are intertwined with 
cach other from beginning to end. (These parts are not to be confused 
with the part division seen in the Table of Contents.) There is the text 
proper: the expository presentation of the fact and theory of the dynam- 
ics of adolescent adjustment, and then, scattered through the book are 
numerous case digests or illustrative anecdotes. Each case is followed by 
a number of questions. (Occasionally throughout a chapter will be pre- 
sented additional information or questions about a case digest begun 
earlier.) To profit most from this text, approximately equal amounts of 
time should be spent on each of the two parts: the expository portion 
and the case material. This is true even though the cases comprise only a 
small portion of the pages of the book. They give the student opportu- 
nity to practice the use of the concepts presented in the expository ma- 
terial. By such practice the concepts will become much more meaningful 
to the student than if he merely read and tried to remember them. Con- 
cepts of the dynamics of adolescent adjustment are useful only to the 
extent that one can apply them to the lives and problems of individual 
boys and girls, and one learns to apply them only through practicing 
such application. Spending much time in comprehensive analysis of the 
illustrative cases included in this text, in formulating the best and most 
complete answers to the questions following each case, is the means by 
which the student can achieve not only an understanding of the princi- 
ples and theory of adolescent adjustment, but also a very eal skill du 
using this knowledge to understand and help the boys and girls with 
whom he will work. 

As a matter of fact, the expository portion of the book was held to a 
Certain brevity so that all study time would not be required to read the 
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textual material. It was made short, at the expense of omitting much ma- 
terial the author believes might well have been included, in order that 
the student might, after studying the expository material, devote sub- 
stantial time to studying the cases and formulating answers to the ques- 
tions regarding them. 

All except two of the cases (Fred and Mike, see pp. 132, 185) are from 
the author's own files, with details changed to prevent identification. Most 
are cases he encountered as a high-school teacher and counselor, although 
some represent fragments of clinical cases from his files. In all instances, 
the data actually collected on a case vastly exceed that included in this 
text, even in the case of Vincent Vogel (see p. 510). Brief digests are pre- 
sented here, with only the basic pertinent factors for consideration being 
included. Fred and Mike never, to the knowledge of the author, sought 
counseling on problems of adjustment. They are, however, real-life char- 


acters, friends’ sons whom the author has known, observed, and talked 
with often over the years. 
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PART ONE 


DYNAMICS OF 


BEHAVIOR 


PREVIEW OF PART ONE 


An adolescent is not a static, relatively unchanging object, like a lump 
of granite, which can be thoroughly understood by examining it in its 
present form alone. An adolescent is a dynamic, evolving organism at a 
particular stage of development. When you, as a teacher, parent, or 
youth worker, are dealing with Bernice, age twelve, or Ronnie, age fif- 
teen, you are dealing with a personality and a physical body which has 
spent thirteen or sixteen years becoming what it is. From the time a 
sperm fertilized an ovum and began the person you now know as Bernice 
or Ronnie, many forces have been at work to produce that adolescent. 
"Those forces have created a unique organism, not exactly like any who 
has ever lived before. 

To determine how you can best help Bernice and Ronnie make a 
good adjustment to the present and achieve a successful future, it is as 
necessary that you know how they got to be as they are now as it is to 
know what they are like now. This is obvious when you think about it, 
for although two adolescents may show much the same traits, if one de- 
veloped the traits from one cause and the other from another, you might 
need to handle one in one fashion and the other in quite another way to 
bring the best results to each. Therefore, to study the dynamics of adoles- 
cence, the vital forces which mold personality and direct behavior, we 
must begin not with the adolescent as he stands before us, but with the 
things bred into his original make-up and the major factors which 
molded a sperm and an ovum into the unique person who is now Bernice 
or Ronnie. 
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Some of Bernice's and Ronnie's characteristics were predestined from 
the instant the sperm and ovum that created them united, because each 
individual sperm and ovum carries within it determinants of certain 
characteristics that normally stay throughout lile with the creature the 
sperm and ovum create. Color of eyes, tendency toward heavy or fragile 
bone structure, and pigmentation of the skin are examples of such inborn 
or "hereditary" characteristics. Certain fairly well-understood principles 
govern the process by which Bernice and Ronnie inherited such inborn 
characteristics. But whether or not they also inherited character traits, 
emotional patterns, or other psychological factors is less well understood. 
Is Ronnie's sunny disposition or Bernice’s serious application to her 
schoolwork an inherited tendency, or the product of forces subsequent to 
conception— 'environmental" forces? We are not sure just how big a rela- 
tive part heredity or environment plays in such psy¢ hological areas. 

We do know, however, that environmental forces have played a big 
part in making Ronnie and Bernice what they are at ages fifteen and 
twelve. We suspect the environmental forces had more to do with their 
present psychological characteristics than did heredity, just as we believe 
that heredity normally has more influence than environment on their 


physical characteristi 


s. 

Chapter 2 discusses the part heredity plays in making the adolescent 
what he later becomes, and then moves on to a study of the environ- 
mental forces most influential in shaping him into that pattern. The 
part which maturation, the mechanical process of growing older and big- 
ger, plays in producing a Bernice and Ronnie is also discussed. 

All humans (some psychologists believe all flesh-and-blood organ- 
isms) have certain “motives,” inborn tendencies to want or do certain 
things. For instance, all seem to want food and to become tired and try 
to rest. As a result of environment (and perhaps some inborn tenden- 
cies) most seem to want to belong, to achieve a place among, and be 
accepted by, others of their kind. These motives, some of which are some- 
times called "drives" and others "psychological needs,” profoundly in- 
fluence the way a person fecls, acts, thinks, and responds to the en- 
vironment around him. Environmental forces may create some of these 
motives; certainly the environment influences all of them and the way 
they develop and manifest themselves. At the same time the motives arc 
being produced or influenced by environmental factors, these motives 
(really the mainsprings of human behavior, the things that make people 


tick) are themselves exercising an influence. They are busily urging Ber- 
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nice and Ronnie to act, think, and develop along certain lines and in 
certain fashions. 

Sometimes hereditary or environmental factors block motives which 
other hereditary or environmental factors have produced—frustrate 
them—and a person has to work out an adjustment to the "stress" that 
results. Ronnie wants to go to the party the gang is throwing, a psychologi- 
cal need to be with the crowd and have a pleasant experience. How- 
ever, his parents say that he must study for tomorrow's test; or perhaps 
within Ronnie himself the motivation for success on the test is more 
powerful than the need of being with the group. In either case, one of 
Ronnie's psychological needs is frustrated. This frustration is likely to 
produce in Ronnie a condition of stress or tension. It makes him angry, 
resentful, or irritable; in other words, it produces an "emotion" in Ron- 
nie. The emotion, in turn, becomes still another force pushing Ronnie 
to think this, fecl that, and do so-and-so. Sometimes emotions last a long 
time and exert a strong influence on the way a person thinks, feels, 
and acts. 

It is quite evident, therefore, that Bernice and Ronnie are not simple, 
uncomplicated objects as they stand before you at ages twelve and fifteen. 
In addition to highly complex bodies, each one has acquired an almost 
infinitely complex psychological make-up from hundreds of hereditary 
factors, thousands of environmental influences, and many innate or ac- 
quired drives and psychological needs. Finally, to tie the whole conglom- 
eration into one package, Bernice and Ronnie have each developed a 
“self concept," a characteristic feeling about oneself and the world as it 
affects him. It could be called a philosophy of life, a mental picture of 
oneself, an evaluation of what the world is, and an attitude of how to 
deal with the world, all rolled into one. Thus, Ronnie may have had a 
heredity and environment generally similar to that of his fraternal twin 
Roddie, but may be completely different from him in nature and dis- 
position because he used his hereditary endowments, perceived, evalu- 
ated, and fit together his environmental experiences, and managed his 
drives and emotions in a different way from Roddie. This self concept is 
of dominant importance to the person teaching, guiding, or helping Ron- 
nie, Roddie, or Bernice because it will powerfully influence the way each 
se, a reproof, a suggestion, or an as- 


reacts to a stimulus, a word of prz 
signment. 

Part One of this book outlines the way major hereditary, environ- 
mental, emotional, and motivational forces cooperate and conflict to 
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produce the unique person which is Bernice or Ronnie. Knowing how 
they got to be the way they are will help one decide how best to influ- 
ence them in a desirable way for the future. Knowledge of the dynamics 
of human development will enable one to perceive more accurately just 
what sort of person Bernice is, where to look to find the explanation of 
why she is this way, and what is the best way for the teacher, parent, or 
counselor to help her. 


y 


CHAPTER 2 


THE BEGINNING OF LIFE 


TO ADOLESCENCE 


PREVIEW 


(To understand adolescents, and particularly to help them, we must un- 
derstand the crucial influences of their earlier lives.) 


Formative Influences in Human Development 


FACTOR 
Heredity 


Environment 


Self Concept 


SENSE TO BE DEVELOPED 
Trust and security 
Autonomy 

Initiative 

Accomplishment and duty 
Socialization 


Tue teacher, parent, or 


an adolescent ha 


OPERATION 

Predominant determinant of physical characteristics 
and intelligence. 

Predominant determinant of psychological character- 
istics other than intelligence. Changes produced by 
environment are not transmitted to progeny. 

An attitude, point of view, or predisposition produced 
by the interaction of a person with his environment 
and affecting the nature of subsequent interactions and 
attitudes. 


Developmental Stages 


CRUCIAL TIME FOR DEVELOPMENT 

Early infancy 

Later infancy 

Early childhood 

Later childhood 

All of life. Infancy, childhood, and adolescence prob- 
ably most crucial. 


counselor who wants to teach, guide, or counsel 
s to understand the adolescent before he can do an 
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intelligent job. Understanding the adolescent involves not only knowing 
what the adolescent is like right now, but also how he came to be like 
that. Clark and Dick are both inclined to be talkative and noisy in class. 
However, Clark became so only a few weeks ago, about the time his 
parents were divorced, while Dick has been so all of this year (his second 
in the seventh grade). Sue and Pattie are both reduced to tears if they 
make less than 90 on a test; but Sue cries because she wants to make the 
highest grade in the class, while Pattie cries because her parents punish 
her if she falls below their “A” standard. 

If a teacher tries to use the same methods in controlling Dick and 
Clark, he is unlikely to succeed in at least one instance, because their 
present behavior results from very different causes. It might be appropri- 
ate to try to persuade Sue to be content with an occasional grade below 
90. To use the same approach with Pattie might easily make her prob- 
lem worse, because while Sue is striving to achieve the goals she had set 
for herself, Pattie is trying to please or satisfy others to avoid punishment. 
Intelligent guidance must consider not merely an individual's nature and 
behavior, but how he came to be what he is, for different causes of the 
same behavior require different methods of treatment if the treatment is 
to be effective. 

How far back, then, should one delve into an adolescent's life to de- 
termine how best to guide or assist him in a current situation? Strictly 
speaking, the farther back the better. But in actual practice, how far 
back one can go must be influenced greatly by how important the situa- 
tion is and how practical it is to obtain a detailed case history. 

How far back, and into how much detail, one goes in studying adoles- 
cents must be determined by one’s professional judgment as to the T€ 
quirements of each case. Whether the amount of information gathered 
is large or small, however, it must be interpreted accurately for it to be 
of help to a counselor or parent working with a child. “With all thy 
getting, get understanding” is certainly a key here. To interpret informa- 
tion accurately, to understand its significance, will require a knowledge 
of certain principles of child development. Why does one girl apply 
herself, while another irresponsibly fritters away her time? What caused 
each one to become the way she is? Are these behavior patterns hered- 
itary, and if so, does this mean they cannot be changed? Or are they ac- 
quired? If so, what environmental forces or drives within the girl pro- 
duced such behavior, and what should be done about it now that she iS 


RES 
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fourteen years old? The remainder of this chapter will begin to answer 


such questions. 


THE INFLUENCES 
AND LIMITATIONS OF HEREDITY 


Some of the forces that produced the adolescent with whom the 
teacher, the parent, or the counselor must deal existed in the one-celled 
sperm and ovum which united to form the living organism that became, 
in turn, an embryo, fetus, baby, child, and now an adolescent. Structures 
called "genes" within every sperm and ovum are believed to carry cer- 
tain fundamental hereditary characteristics within them. Thus, every hu- 
man sperm and ovum will (barring some freakish mischance) produce a 
human being, not a four-legged creature or one covered with fur. The 
s (again, barring the unexplainable ex- 


offspring will also always pos 
ception) specific subcharacteristics of the parents, for example, racial 
characteristics such as slanting or level eyes, yellow, black, or white skin, 
straight or kinky hair, and the like. 

But there are also areas of vast genetic variation, where a given 
maternal or paternal characteristic may or may not appear in the make-up 
of the child. Two red-haired parents may produce two red-haired off- 
spring, two light-haired ones, and a black-haired one—unusual, but pos- 
sible within normal hereditary variation. So it becomes apparent that 
every sperm or ovum produced by a person does not contain the same 
pattern of hereditary determinants. In fact, it is unlikely that a woman, 
during her entire period of fertility, will ever produce two ova carrying 
precisely the same hereditary determinants. Even a man might seldom 
do so, and he produces an estimated seventy-five to a hundred million 
sperm a day. Remembering that only one sperm normally unites with 
one ovum to produce a human life and that every ovum and most sperm 
carry within themselves a different pattern of hereditary characteristics, 
it is easy to see why siblings differ as they do. 

If we knew everything about a child's ancestors, we could, by apply- 
ing the Mendelian principle of hereditary influences, estimate the prob- 
ability of a child's possessing certain physical characteristics. However, 

1 A. Q. Sartain, A. J. North, J. R. Strange, and H. M. Chapman, Psychology: Under- 
standing Human Behavior. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1958. 
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with millions of theoretical combinations of characteristics that could 
result from the chance selection of one of all those sperm to fertilize a 
specific ovum, the impossibility of precision in determining the character- 
istics of one particular child is obvious. 

Generally, however, we are safe in assuming that most of the adoles- 
cents basic physical charac teristics were predestined from the moment 
his father’s sperm fertilized his mother's ovum. At this instant, at least 
under normal circumstances, it was determined whether, as an adoles- 
cent and in adulthood, he would be tall or short, dark or light, big- 
boned or delicate in frame, have a receding or prognathous chin, and so 
on. 

When it comes to the individual's psychological characteristics, how- 
ever, the evidence is less clear as to how much is inherited and how 
much is the result of environmental forces. (It should be kept in mind 


that when the sperm and ovum unite, hereditary processes have bcen 


completed. Whatever happens to the fertilized egg, the embryo, or the 
fetus is the result of environment. If the fetus is malformed because of 
prenatal position, the abnormality is environmental, not hereditary. Like- 
wise, if the mother’s malnutrition, ill health, or injury affects the unborn 
child, it is an environmental, not a hereditary, factor.) There is con- 
siderable reason to believe that the upper limits of a person's intelligence 
may be set by heredity.” ? Beyond this, in areas such as character, dis- 
position, industry, temperament, emotional stability, and the like, the 
present weight of evidence indicates that environmental influences, not 
heredity, are the overwhelmingly powerful determinants. Apparent dif- 
ferences between races in intelligence, sense of rhythm, and disposition 
are attributed by many psychologists to environmental rather than he- 
reditary forces. 

The evidence is not conclusive, but seems to the author sufficiently 
strong to require at least the tentative assumption that most of the psy- 
chological characteristics of an adolescent with whom one is dealing t0- 
day came about as a result of things that have happened to him and of 
the way he has reacted. to those things. From a purely practical view- 
point, as well as a scientific one, this is a reasonable assumption to pro- 

2 J. Conway, “The Measurement of Intelligence and Its Social Implications," British 
Journal of Statistical Psychology, 1958, 11:171-190. 

3 K. U. Smith and W. M. Smith, The Behavior of Man—Introduction to Psychology- 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., New York, 1958. 


4P. H. Mussen and J. J. Conger, Child Development and Personality. Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1956. 
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ceed upon, because if the way an adolescent now acts is the result of en- 
vironmental influences and his reaction to them, there is hope that new 
influences may produce new reactions. Hereditary influences we are pow- 
erless to change. Thus, according to this theory, which present evidence 
supports, if we (1) know what the adolescent is now, psychologically, 
and (2) know the environmental and personal forces that made him this 
way, we can, by (3) giving him new understandings, insights, experi- 


ence. 


and environmental influences, (4) develop in him new attitudes, 


perceptions, and characteri 


tics, and thus (5) help him to develop in an 
optimum fashion and direction. 

With these five possibilities in mind, let us explore some of the po- 
tentialities and limitations of environment in influencing both physical 
and psychological development, the mechanisms by which such influences 
are exerted, and the practical significance of these possibilities and limi- 
tations for workers with adolescents. 


HEREDITARY AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
INFLUENCES ON PHYSICAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR 

SIGNIFICANCE 


Within certain limits set by the hereditary genes, environment is 
capable of producing marked physical differences in a person. A natu- 
rally fair-skinned person may acquire a much darker skin through expo- 
sure to the rays of the sun. The greater number of years he undergoes 
daily exposure to the sun, the darker his skin will become and the more 
nearly permanent will be some degree of darkening. His skin will never 
become "black," however, but merely a darker shade of blond, and if 
the blond's exposure to the sun ceases, his skin will gradually fade to- 
ward its original complexion. It may never regain its original light tone, 
but it will regress toward that original shade. 

Severe malnutrition may prevent the full skeletal and muscular 
growth of a person. He may, because of insufficient food, wind up as a 
five-foot-eight-inch-tall adult instead of the six-footer his genes would 
have produced had they been given the material with which to work. 
Obviously, it would require pretty severe malnutrition over a prolonged 
period of years to produce such a result, but such stunting is possible. 
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On the other hand, no matter how much he may stuff himself with 
wholesome foods, he will not grow to be seven feet tall instead of six, for 
hereditary factors have established an upper limit on his height. Weight 
is much more influenced by environment than is height. The multi- 
million-dollar, low-calorie, diet-food and reducing-pill businesses attest 
to our acceptance of the fact that environmental influences can greatly 
alter our "natural" weight. 

Intensive practice can never make a champion basketball player of a 
person whose genetic structure geared him exclusively for slow physical 
reaction. However, neither will a person ever become a first-rate basket- 
ball player without long, assiduous practice, no matter how fine a set of 
reflexes, muscles, and coordination potentialities nature originally gave 
him. 

The champion ping-pong player was born with the visual and mus- 
cular capacity to make fast, precise, well-coordinated movements, but he 
had to cultivate his potentialities (the environmental influence) or he 
would have had only the potential of being a champion ping-pong player 
instead of having become a real champion. As a matter of fact, if he 
practiced only a little, the potential champion probably could have been 
beaten by the average person who did practice assiduously, honing his 
mediocre talents to their finest possible edge. 

It has been accurately said, ‘Heredity deals the cards, but environ 
ment plays them.” Heredity sets the limits one can achieve, while en 
vironment determines how fully one achie 


es what he is capable of. 
Heredity gives the person the original raw material which will be fash 
joned into an adult shape, thus setting limits on what he will or can be- 
come. Environment determines whether he will fully fill out that shape 
reach those limits, or fall short of them, and to what extent he will fail 
to reach his hereditary potential. Heredity gives one person the potential, 
the necessary physical equipment, to become a great athlete, Environ" 
ment determines whether he will become a great athlete or only à po 
tentially great athlete who never cultivated his possibilities. 

Quality of eyesight, musc ular coordination, pitch of voice, auditory 
discrimination—most of our physical senses—are basically determined by 
our heredity, but can be at least temporarily altered or expanded to some 
degree by cultivation and practice. Witness the blind person: he doe 
not actually hear more acutely than the sighted person, but merely cult 
vates the habit of greater attention to sounds and more extensive and i! 
tensive interpretation of their significance than seeing persons normally 
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find it necessary or profitable to do. The cultivation of his potential pro- 
duces the impression of extraordinary hereditary capabilities, whereas, 
in reality, they are usually ordinary capabilities capitalized on to a high 
degree. 

So we see that while physical characteristics may be in large measure 
limited by one's heredity, they may also in most cases be expanded, in- 
creased, or considerably altered in their expression by the environmental 
influences brought to play on them, Appreciation of this fact and under- 
standing of its significance is of more importance to workers with adoles- 
cents than is a knowledge of the precise degree to which physiological 
structure can be altered by environmental influence. The fact that the 
accomplishments of people may vary much more than their physiological 
endowment means that almost every adolescent has the possibility of do- 
ing better than the average, even of excelling, at something, if only he 
will work hard enough at it. Effort, motivation, determination (none 
hereditary factors) can do much to overcome handicaps of hereditary 
endowment. Demosthenes became the great orator of his age despite a 


"naturally" weak voice and severe stammer. Theodore Roosevelt de- 
liberately cultivated a physique predisposed to weakness into a model of 
strength and endurance. Many of history's most sought-after women, 
many of the great actresses through the years, many of the most popular 
girls and boys you have known possessed little actual physical attractive- 
ness. It was not what they had but what they made out of what they had 
that did it. 


Heredity establishes physiological limits, but few people even ap- 


proximate their theoretical physiological limit in any area whatsoever. 
If you can encourage a boy or girl to really work at it, he or she can 
probably achieve ego-gratifying success in some arca of physical develop- 


ment. From the standpoint of the dynamics of adolescent growth and 


adjustment, the gap between most people's physiological limit and their 
actual accomplishment in athletics, physical attractiveness, weight con- 
trol, or other physical areas is of tremendous importance. By pushing to 
his or her hereditarily set limit of possible modification of a physical trait 
or ability, an adolescent can usually equal or surpass in some prestige- 
giving area many people of higher natural endowment. Such successes in 
the field of physical endeavor can be immensely valuable in building the 
confidence of the adolescent and in helping him develop a favorable con- 
cept of himself and his potentialities. 

Thus, even though heredity does set the limits on physical traits and 
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abilities, these limits are to some extent elastic. They define the shape or 
characteristic a person will assume under normal conditions. Hereditary 
factors also unquestionably set the upper limits of skill, attractiveness, 
and size that one can attain, regardless of environmental conditions de- 
signed to carry the person further. But maximum improvement of he- 
reditarily limited physical characteristics and traits goes so far beyond 
the improvement the average person achieves that, in reality, one's "phys- 
iological limit" becomes a goal to strive for, not a limit beyond which 
one cannot progress. A moment's common-sense reflection will reveal the 
truth of this statement. How many people do you know who have 
actually cultivated even one physical trait or characteristic to their maxi- 
mum capability—skill at golf, physical attractiveness, driving skill, pos- 
ture or carriage, strength, speed of movement, or anything else? In deal- 
ing with adolescents, treat inborn physical factors as bases to work from, 
not as handicaps making success impossible. 


Case of Arthur 
Arthur is fourteen years old, slightly small for his age, with a skin 
marred by pimples. His I.Q. on a group intelligence test is 90, and 
his schoolwork is on the borderline of failing, although he always 
seems to squecze by somehow with a pass. He is not shunned by other 
pupils, but has no close associations. He is "the little man who isn't 
there." He takes a moderate but unenthusiastic part in class athletics. 
His family is below the socio-economic mean of his class and never 
participates in PTA or other school activities. Arthur reads a great 
deal, but mostly comic books and lurid magazines which he swaps 
with other boys. He never gives trouble in the cla 


sroom, although he 
will join into any minor mischief that goes on. He is passively 
friendly, but does not actively seck friends or associates. 

1. How might a teacher or counselor go about finding ways to 
help Arthur? 

2. What are some ways in which it might be possible for a gen- 
erally slightly below-average boy like Arthur to develop greater self- 
confidence and aggressiveness, achieve better social acceptance, and 
improve himself in any area? 


Adolescents sometimes will profit from counseling concerning what 
physical characteristics they may have inherited from their parents (and 
thus, like the color of their eyes, be unchangeable) and which of their 
own characteristics they may pass on to their children. Their knowledge 
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on the subject is often surprisingly limited, as in the instance of the 
young mother who feared her unborn child would have the same mal- 
formed skull the father had as a result of an automobile wreck. The 
Mendelian principles of heredity have already been mentioned, but, in 
addition, it is worthwhile to note that acquired physical characteristics 
are not inheritable, because the process of acquiring a characteristic (ex- 
cept in rare “mutations” from radiation exposure or similar extraordi- 
nary circumstances) does not alter the structure of the genes, and only 
the structure of the genes determines heredity. 

Two young people may bake their naturally fair skins to the color of 
a schoolgirl's blush or the darkness of saddle leather, but this will not 
change one iota the complexion of the child they conceive, because sun- 
tanning does not alter the structure of genes. Adults who never reached 
their normal expectancy in size because they grew up in famine-stricken 
areas may safely expect to produce children who, given normal food and 
exercise, will become average-size members of their race. Malnutrition 
Stunts a person's growth, but docs not change the structure of his genes. 

In summary, it can be said that within specific limits for some physi- 
cal characteristics, such as color of eyes and height, and within general 
limits for characteristics such as weight and motor coordination, heredity 
is the basic determining factor. However, in many areas the limits set by 
heredity are so far beyond what people normally achieve that, for prac- 
tical purposes, they become goals rather than limitations. This latter fact 
should inspire both adolescents and those who work with them to look 
for ways to maximize achievement, whether hereditary endowment is 


high or low. 


HEREDITARY AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
INFLUENCES ON PSYCHOLOGICAL 
DEVELOPMENT AND THEIR 
SIGNIFICANCE 


The weight of presently available evidence indicates that heredity 
plays only a minor part in determining the psychological development of 
the adolescent in areas other than intelligence. Most psychological char- 
acteristics are now believed to be acquired and, therefore, as noted earlier 
in this chapter, are not capable of being transmitted by heredity. Bravery, 
honesty, cheerfulness, shyness, patience, industry, laziness—all the thou- 
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sand-and-one psychological qualities observed in people—scem to be 
not innate, but to result from the interaction of the person with his en- 
vironment. 

When we speak of “intelligence,” we usually mean intelligence as we 
can observe or measure it, and this, as Stagner? points out, is really in- 
nate capacity plus what has already been learned. We cannot yet measure 
"pure" intelligence. It appears, however, that limits of intellectual ca- 
pabilities are set by heredity, just as are limits of physical development. 

Intelligence remains relatively constant throughout life under normal 
circumstances. The six-year-old child who is mentally retarded or ad- 
vanced will (unless some environmental factors have undergone cata- 
clysmic changes) show about the same proportion of retardation or ad- 
vancement at fourteen or forty. ® 7 However, it has been demonstrated 
beyond doubt that scores on all intelligence tests can be influenced 
markedly by environmental influences. Children who show normal in- 
telligence at the age of six, when measured by the best available tests, 
usually will appear conspicuously retarded if deprived of schooling and 
cultural advantages and tested again when twelve years old. Children 
brought from extremely poor environmental conditions, taken from the 
care of neglectful, unloving, and ignorant parents, and placed in foster 
homes where they are given every advantage customarily show a notable 
increase in measurable intelligence.* 9 

Children who spend the first thirty or forty months of their lives in 
orphanages or similar institutions seem to possess much less than average 
measurable intelligence even after a later ten years of loving care in a 
foster home.!? This fact may be of profound significance, suggesting as it 
does that early postnatal environmental influences, as well as hereditary 
factors, may establish limitations on the level of psychological develop- 
ment a person can ultimately attain. 


5R. Stagner, Psychology of Personality. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1961. 

6 Z. I. Hirt, "Another Study of Retests with the 1916 Stanford-Binet Scale," Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 1945, 66:83-105. 

TL. M. Terman, "Psychological Approaches to the Biography of Genius," Science, 
1940, 92:293-301. 

8 E. S. Lee, “Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration: A Philadelphia Test of thc 
Klinebe,g Hypotheses,” American Sociological Review, 1951, 16:2 

9 M. Skodak and H. M. Skeels, “A Follow-up Study of C hilitzeri in Aoptiss Homes,” 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1945, 66:21-58. 

10 W. Goldfarb, “The Effects of Early Institutional Care on Adolescent Personality,” 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1943, 12:106-129. 
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Many studies have been made attempting to determine the precise 
‘inborn” and unchangeable, or acquired 


extent to which intelligence is 
and primarily a function of environmental influences. Weighing all 
available evidence on the nature of intelligence, a conservative, tentative 
conclusion is that intelligence, like complexion, is probably fundamen- 
tally determined by genetic factors but subject to modification by environ- 
mental circumstances. It can probably be modified considerably more by 
environmental circumstances than can complexion. Probably its variabil- 
ity is more like a tennis service. One person may not have the natural 
endowment to serve a ball as hard and accurately as another person. On 
the other hand, the speed and accuracy of his service can be modified 
how early he began playing, 


greatly by environmental circumstance 
how much he plays, how good his instruction is, and how systematically 
he strives for speed and accuracy. Similarly, it is probably accurate to 
consider that a person is born with a normal expectancy of a certain 
degree of intelligence, but may actually achieve somewhat less or more 
than that amount through favorable or unfavorable developmental con- 
ditions. 

Some psychologists would say that “conditioning” does not raise or 
lower a person’s actual intelligence, but merely produces more or less 
efficient use of the unchangeable amount of intelligence with which the 
person was born. Let the friction over this point continue, even though 
it sometimes seems to be producing more heat than light. As in the case 
of physical characteristics, it is more important to the worker with adoles- 
cents to appreciate that the intellectual achievement of any boy or girl 
can be vastly varied above or below a “normal expectancy” point than 
it is to know to just what extent intelligence is innate and to what extent 
acquired. Few people seriously doubt that the level of an adolescent’s 
intelligence, whether it was innate or environmentally determined, will 
remain relatively stable through future life, barring accident or illness. 
Equally few question the fact that the degree to which the adolescent 
utilizes the intelligence he possesses can be made to vary greatly during 
adolescence, and with great carry-over into later life habits. 

There are too few studies of identical twins separated in infancy and 
raised separately, then studied to ascertain their resemblances and differ- 
ences, to permit dependable conclusions from this source as to the rela- 
tive effect of heredity and environment. Available studies substantiate 
the conclusions and inferences thus far drawn: Such twins will resemble 
each other closely in fundamental physiological respects, type of blood, 
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Personnel Press, Inc. 
Figure 1. Four twelve-year-olds. Their rates of learning and maturation vary too- 


coloration, and height. They will fall in the same general area in “en- 
vironmental-hereditary" categories such as weight and intelligence (as it 
can be measured).!! In personality and character they will have less re- 
semblance, despite the fact that identical twins raised together tend to 
resemble each other closely in these respects as well as in the ones previ- 
ously explored. í 

Having briefly explored the relative influence of heredity and en- 
vironment in significant areas of adolescent development, we will now 
consider some specific steps and dynamics by which the adolescent's en- 
vironment has made him what he is as he stands before his teacher oF 
counselor. 


11 H. H. Newman, F. N. Freeman, and K. J. Holzinger, Twins: A Study of Heredity 
and Environment. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1937. 
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DEVELOPING THE SELF CONCEPT 


A child is born with certain biological needs or "drives," such as the 
need for food, the drive to avoid or escape from pain, and the drive to 
move freely. From the moment of birth he reacts to his environment to 
satisfy those drives, although his attempts are vague and ineffectual at 
first, as in the aimless reachings and restless movements of a hungry baby. 
As he reacts to the stimulus affecting him (i.e, the hunger drive), still 
other things happen: crying, wiggling his arms, or moving his lips result 
in either his being fed or his not being fed. 

As he grows older (or perhaps even from birth—there is not com- 
plete agreement on this point), many social or psychological needs or 
drives appear. A small bright object attracts him (this is a psychological 
stimulus), and he strives to get his hands on it, to hold it and manipulate 
it; his efforts are either frustrated and he undergoes the disappointment 
of not achieving his goal, or they are successful and he grabs the object. 
When he grabs the object, still other things happen; it causes him pain, 
it tries to get away, it feels nice and soft, it makes a noise, or it is disap- 
pointingly cold and unrewarding. 
ise he is hungry or 


The infant soon begins to want attention, not bec: 
wet, but simply because he wants people to pay attention to him. He tries 
to get attention. He finds that some actions produce the desired atten- 
tion. Others produce an unpleasant sort of attention. Still others produce 
no attention at all. Or he wants freedom, freedom to roam the room 
instead of staying in his crib, to explore the neighborhood instead of 
staying in his own back yard. Things happen when he attempts to satisfy 
all these drives and needs. 

Indeed, things happen to him all the time, whether he seems himself 
to be making them happen or not. People appear before him. Some- 
times he is picked up and sometimes not. Sometimes he is comfortable 
and sometimes he is too hot or wet; and if wet, sometimes his condition 
is immediately alleviated and sometimes it is not. 

All the things that happen to the child are obviously environmental 
factors. Some of the things he does are expressions of innate biological 
drives which he does without having learned. Very quickly he begins 
to learn not only to do things but also to want things, such things as 
attention, rocking, or being crooned to. 

As a result of this interplay between himself and his environment, 
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the infant quickly begins to develop a "personality," by which non- 
psychologists usually mean a unique impression he makes on people, an 
impression a little different from the impression any other infant makes 
on them. (Psychological concepts of "personality" will be discussed in 
Chapter 5.) It is easy to observe the emergence of the distinctive personal- 
ity of an infant as we watch him day after day. But meanwhile, inside his 
own little head, mind, soul, or what have you, unlike what most people 
speak of as personality (in that it is hidden from the view of others), 
he is simultaneously developing a "self concept." !? His personality is the 
way he affects others, how they perceive him as part of their environ- 
ment. His self concept is how he perceives himself and how he perceives 
his environment in rclation to himself. 

This self concept becomes a third stream of forces joining heredity 
and environment.!? Together, as a triple-force team, they will make of 
the infant whatever he eventually becomes. 

(It is only fair to point out that some psychologists hotly dispute the 
idea of a self concept. "They say that such ideas as the self concept, the 
concept of a soul or "mind" as something apart from cellular matter, are 
holdovers from mystical, witch-doctor superstition. They maintain that 
only genetic influences and environmental influences determine the man- 
ner of development of the individual. They say that if one certain experi- 
ence is undergone by an infant of certain genetic structure, only one re- 
sponse, learning, or result upon the infant is possible. There is no room 
for choice as choice is commonly thought of; this stimulus acting on 
the organism with that heredity and past "conditioning" means that the 
organism must respond in a certain way. On the other hand, many clini- 
cal psychologists, dealing with human beings in their complex adjustment 
to themselves and their environment rather than with laboratory situa- 
tions, find the self concept a more rcalistic explanation of human varia- 
tion in behavior than the concept of entirely materialistic determination 
of behavior. Therefore, the self concept and its role in determining hu- 
man behavior and development will be treated in this book as a fact, 
recognizing some dissidents.) 

The self concept, paradoxically, begins with the child's perception 
not of himself but of factors in his environment. He perceives the signifi- 
cance of his mother's face and reacts to it before his own face has any 


12 D. Snygg and A. W. Combs, Individual Behavior. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
New York, 1949. 

13 R. M. Brandt, "Self: Missing Link for Understanding Behavior," Mental Hygiene; 
January, 1957, pp. 24-33. 
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meaning to him. He perceives and reacts purposefully to temperature 
extremes before he knows that there is any difference between his feet 
and the things he sees on his feet when he looks in their direction. By 
the time his cognitive processes have matured to the point of forming 
the abstract images or ideas we call concepts, he has been affected by and 
has reacted to literally thousands of environmental stimuli. These stimuli 
have made impressions on him, producing in him the unthinking feeling 
that the world is a cruel, uncomfortable place over which he has no 
control, that people are kind and benevolent forces on whom he can de- 
pend for comfort and help, that he can in some manner manipulate him- 
self and his environment so as to achieve what he wants, or the converse 
of all these impressions. 

Therefore, by the time the infant begins to form meaningful, thought- 
ful concepts and his impression of things begins to include himself in- 
stead of his environment only, he has already achieved a nucleus of his 
self concept by the conscious or unconscious impression he has formed as 
to the nature of the world, how he fits into it, how it treats him, and what 
he can do about it. Day by day and year by year, as he matures, he will 
react to his environment not as a puppet involuntarily jerked by the un- 
stretchable, irresistible cords of heredity and situations, but as a sentient 
creature who reacts according to the unique interpretation he applies to 
the experiences he undergoes. The results he achieves when reacting ac- 
cording to his interpretation, whether he is disappointed or gratified, 


successful or unsuccessful, quick to achieve a result or slow, will in turn 


alter microscopically or more profoundly his self concept. This modifica- 
tion of the self concept will in turn cause him to act, in the future, 
slightly (or considerably) differently from the way he acted last, and so 
the circle continues in ever widening horizons of the child's self concept. 
Many psychologists regard the self concept as an important, if not 
decisive, factor in an individual's ability to adjust wholesomely to life, 
to maintain mental health, and to successfully assume and carry out the 
responsibilities of adult life.) 15. 16. 17 If a person has a "strong, well- 


14 L. B. Ames, “The Sense of Self of Nursery School Children as Manifested by Their 
Verbal Behavior,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1952, 81:193-232. 

15 R. M. Brandt, “Self: Missing Link for Understanding Behavior," Mental Hygiene, 
January, 1957, pp- 24-33. 

16 J. J. Brownfain, “Stability of Self-Conception as a Dimension of Personality," 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1952, 47 606. 

17G. S. Hall, "Some Aspects of the Early Sense of Self,” American Journal of 
Psychology, 1897, 9:351-395. 
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integrated self concept,” he has gained it through successfully coping 
with the situations he has encountered during life. His successes have 
inspired self-confidence as he has repeatedly resolved in a wholesome 
manner the problems he has encountered in adjusting to his own feelings 
and aspirations as well as to his environment. A person who has a "weak, 
inadequate self concept" may not have grown up emotionally, and may 
still be reacting to life situations within the frame of reference normal 
for a younger child but not for a person of his chronological age. He 
may have met with many frustrations and failures which caused him to 
form a concept of himself as an inferior, inadequate, or helpless person. 
He may suffer from conflicting wishes or conflicts between his desires 
and his conscience, and quite literally may not have a clear concept of 
the sort of person he is and what he rcally wants to be and do. 

From all that has been said, the question may logically arise as to 
whether the self concept is a psychic image of oneself gradually devel- 
oped by, at the same time that it controls the perception of and reaction 
to, hereditary and environment forces. Or is it a “mind” or force, analo- 
gous perhaps to the concept of a soul, having an existence completely 
independent of all other aspects of a person's life? Probably the for- 
mer. 18. 19 The self concept is probably an integrative system which de- 
velops in the life of every normal person, but it probably grows out of 
the particular experiences the individual undergoes and the hereditary 
endowments with which he meets those experiences. However, and this 
is most important, probably from a few hours after birth an infant be- 
gins to be impressed by experiences he undergoes not only in terms of 
the individual experience but also in terms of what has happened to him 
previously, just as, on a more advanced level, an older child will evaluate 
a cat placed before him not merely in terms of its appearance, but in 
terms of whether previous cats he has encountered have scratched him 
or been his soft, cuddly playthings. Thus, although the self concept is 
molded by a child's experiences, as the self concept develops it becomes 
a concrete force which simultaneously influences the significance an ex- 
perience has for a child. i 

Often the term 
is a term used by Dr. Sigmund Freud to denote the conscious portion of 


'ego" is used as a synonym for "self concept.” “Ego” 


18 J. C. Coleman, Personality Dynamics and Effective Behavior. Scott, Foresman and 
Co., Chicago, 1960. 

19 C. S. Hall and G. Lindzey, Theories of Personality. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1957. 
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our feelings and mind which serves as a mediator between our uncon- 
scious and reality. The term has achieved wide psychological usage, how- 
ever, as meaning a person's feelings about or opinion of himself. From 
time to time the term "ego" will be used in our discussions as somewhat 


analogous to the self concept. 


Case of Arthur 
(Review case digest on Arthur, page 22.) 

When Arthurs teacher began to strike up conversations with 
him, finding out what he was like and attempting to strike a spark of 
interest in him, he talked readily and freely, but seemed mildly dis- 
turbed. At first he seemed to think that he was doing something 
wrong, and the teacher was trying to "get at” it. Was he failing? Upon 
being reassured that he was not, he was relieved, but a little surprised 
and puzzled that the teacher should seem interested in him. He was 
passing his schoolwork, so what else was there to do? Friends? He 
shrugged. He got along O.K. Yeah, he'd like to take a bigger part in 
things, but didn't know how to go about it. He didn't bother people 
and they didn't bother him. Games? He wasn't very good at sports. 
He liked them O.K., but usually couldn't get on a team, so why beat 
his brains out? 

The teacher continued to talk with Arthur informally at irregular 
intervals—before the homeroom period in the morning; while wait- 
ing for the class's time to go to lunch once in a while; when they 
would meet in the hallway, neither in a hurry. Arthur seemed to en- 
joy the light, casual conversation, and it seemed to the teacher that 
he began to show a little more animation in his general approach to 
life. 

3. Suppose Arthur were articulate enough to formulate his self 
concept in words. What would it be like? 

4, Assuming the teacher is correct, that Arthur is showing more 
animation toward life, what could account for it? Why? 

5. What further possibilities for self-improvement are emerging 
from the conversations described above? 
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DEVELOPMENTAL STAGES OF 
INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD 


Recent psychological and sociological study has evolved the interest- 
ing theory that there are certain developmental tasks or areas of the self 
concept which it is overwhelmingly important for a person to learn at 


each of several ages, or "developmental stages.” 20. 21. 22, 23 Present evidence 
strongly suggests not only that there is an age when the sense of trust, for 
instance, can be developed more readily than at any other time, but also 
that if the sense of trust is not developed at that particular age, the child 
will in most cases never develop a fully normal sense of trust during his 
life. Similarly for a sense of initiative; the adults tendency to be over- 
cautious and repressed, or enterprising and venturesome, is believed to 
be determined, in most instances, by the extent to which his sense of 
initiative is developed during a certain era of childhood. 

Of course, this does not mean that every child, for a given period of 
months, is developing solely one trait or quality and, having developed 
it, ceases forever to change in that respect. It means that there is a 
tendency for psychological development to be predominant in one area 
during a certain era of life, another area during a succeeding one, and 
so on. Probably all psychological areas are being developed all the time, 
but each area appears to hold the center of the stage at a different time 
in the life of the child. 

Many maladjustments in adolescence and adult life, many personality 
defects, most of the inadequate self concepts which weaken the psychologi- 
cal constitution of maladjusted people are thought to be the result of 
failure of a child to develop in an appropriate area at the time uniquely 
important to development in that area. Once the crucial time has passed, 
many child psychologists feel, the best opportunity for maturation of the 
attitude or concept uniquely related to that period has also passed. Under 


20 E. H. Erikson, Childhood and Society. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New 
York, 1950. 

21 R. J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education. Longmans, Green and Co. 
New York, 1952. 

22 Midcentury White House Conference on Children. and Youth, A Healthy Per- 
sonality for Every Child —Fact Finding Report: A Digest. Health Publications Institute, 
Inc., Raleigh, N. C., 1951. 

23 C. Stendler, itical Periods in Socialization and Overdependency," Child De- 
velopment, 1952, 23:3-12, 
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normal circumstances of life there is no turning back and catching up 
the lost opportunity. Other developmental tasks are then occupying the 
center of the stage. Furthermore, the child's self concept in the neglected 
area has crystallized and is much more resistant to being molded into 
another form than it was during its own period of plasticity and de- 
velopment. Without doubt, people do change their concepts in certain 
respects, certain aspects of their self concept, throughout life.?:. 25 But 
whereas in the crucial period for a developmental task a pattern was 
easily acquired, in later life violent forces are required to alter it.26 

If this idea seems farfetched to you, consider the period of adoles- 
cence as you observe it in boys and girls you know. Does it not seem that 
Uhese years are. crucial ones for development of easy, normal relations 
with the opposite sex? Do you think that an eight-year-old child could 
be given a concept of heterosexual relations which would be adequate to 
enable him to withstand the social pressures of adolescent development 
without further growth in the arca of heterosexual adjustment? Or, on 
the other hand, do you believe that a boy or girl who reached the age of 
sily and normally with 


twenty without ever having learned to associate c: 
members of the opposite sex has much chance of ever acquiring that 
quality? Don't you think that good heterosexual adjustment is somewhat 
unlikely for such a person, even though it may have been deficient op- 
Portunity rather than innate social incompetence that prevented his ac- 
quiring it when most boys and girls do? Of course, physical development 
and glandular changes enter into the picture of developing wholesome 
heterosexual adjustment. But it appears that there are other periods of 
life (when no such physical complications are present) as crucial in de- 
veloping other personality characteristics as the adolescent period is in 
developing normal adult adjustment to heterosexual relations. 

It is important for workers with adolescents to know these crucial 
areas of personality development and the chronological periods in which 
they most uniquely develop, because many of the problems encountered 
in adolescents will be found to have their roots in a failure to achieve 
maturity in an area of the self concept which is particularly identified 
with a Specific period of time. An understanding of the dynamics of 


?4 C, R. Rogers and R. F. Dymond, Psychotherapy and Personality Change. Uni- 
versity of Chicago P. 
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individual development in various psychological areas is required to give 
one a reasonable chance of dealing successfully with such immaturities 
or maladjustments, and a knowledge of the normal chronological order 
of developmental stages will help the worker locate the cause of a puz- 
zling problem of attitude or behavior presented by an adolescent. 

The remainder of this chapter will briefly explore the develop- 
mental tasks, the aspects of the self concept which the adolescent should 
have mastered at earlier stages of his life. We will examine the normal 
process of development in each of these areas, the types of maldevelop- 
ment or nondevelopment commonly leaving their mark on the attitudes 
and behavior of the adolescent, and the maladjustments and personality 
disturbances which may result from imperfect learning in these critical 
periods. 


Early Infancy—the Sense of Trust or Security 


'The newborn infant is more helpless than the newborn of most spe- 
cies. At the age of six months he is even more helpless, as compared 
with six-month-olds of other species, than he was at birth. This means 
that the human infant is more dependent on others for his early care 
than are the young of other species. Probably the first subjective impres- 
sion of the world, the first "feeling" or psychological reaction of the 
human infant, is one of being loved, cherished, and cared for, or being 
rejected, shut out, or neglected. During the first few weeks of life the 
baby begins to form his basic evaluation of the world as a friendly place 
in which he is well treated and can depend on being looked after and not 
disappointed.27 He has developed a feeling that the world is predomi- 
nantly a friendly, accommodating place, filled with figures who want to 
be nice and kind rather than unpleasant, but that unpleasant situations 
do occur and can be expected to occur from time to time. Or the con- 
verse, which, of course, is the less common case; he has developed the 
concept of himself as an unwanted intruder, liable to discomforts and neg- 
lect, surrounded by an indifferent or hostile world in which he can 
anticipate little help or consolation. 

'This attitude which the infant develops, the self concept which 
evolves (which includes, you remember, one's evaluation of his place in 
the world as well as his evaluation of himself), as it relates to trust and 
security, seems to depend predominantly upon the way he is treated dur- 
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ing this crucial first year. Evidence is lacking that the infant "inherits" 
either a suspicious nature or a trusting acceptance of the world. Bounti- 
ful evidence indicates that in the first few months of his life he develops 


the attitude toward the world, based on his evaluation of what it is 
like and how it will treat him.?* ?? This is understandable. Think back to 
things you learned in childhood, important things of deep emotional sig- 
nificance to you, such as whether your parents yelled at each other and 
the children, or were always cheerful, loving, and affectionate. As you 
examine your present feelings about parenthood, you can trace the in- 
fluence of your own early impressions of parents on your present-day atti- 
tudes. More than that, you will probably find, if you examine yourself 
closely, that you feel that the conditions under which you were reared 
were "normal" conditions. (At least, this is true unless your early home 
conditions were conspicuously abnormal, and even in this event you tend 
to evaluate them as less abnormal than would people who had never 
lived under them.) If your parents never showed anger toward each 
other or the children, you will tend to have a feeling now, even though 
your mind and observation tell you differently, that showing anger in the 
family is abnormal. If, in your family, you all yelled at each other right 
regularly, you will have a deep-down feeling (even though you intellec- 
tually question the accuracy of your feeling) that a good healthy burst 
of anger clears away the air and prevents feelings from festering under 
cover and grudges from developing. 

The impressions gained in childhood are more likely to persist even 
in the face of contradictory evidence than are adult impressions, because 
childhood beliefs are accepted so wholeheartedly and unreservedly. 
They are accepted wholeheartedly and unreservedly because the child 


has no “reality check," no basis for comparing his impression with 
other situations and seeing whether there is some, none, or absolute 
grounds for his belief. So he believes without reservation or evaluation. 
Take, for instance, the charming myth of Santa Claus. Remember how 
hard your belief died? This was not due entirely to your reluctance to 
give up the myth, although reluctance undoubtedly had something to 
do with it. It was due considerably to the fact that you wholeheartedly 
believed in Santa Claus and seemed to find reinforcement of your belief 


?8 F. H. Allen, "Special Problems of Infancy and Childhood," Annals of the Ameri- 
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every Christmas morning. When someone springs a new idea on you now, 
such as, for instance, the idea that the adult's basic attitude of trust 
and security was determined by his infant experiences, you do not im- 
mediately accept the idea. You say, "Hmmm ... now let me think. 
What caused me to feel as I do about the world? Did I always feel this 
way? How casily do my feelings change? Which of my feelings have 
changed, and why?" As an infant and small child you accepted and be- 
lieved; now you reason and decide. So when evidence arises later that 
conflicts with a fecling gained in infancy, if the world actually becomes 
a friendly place for you although it was hostile and uncomfortable to 
you as an infant, you do not easily change your opinion about the world. 
Your conception of normality of conditions was built into the warp and 
woof of your feelings, far deeper than the level of intellectual realiza- 
tion.^ So although you think the world seems friendly, you feel that 
maybe you are just being overly optimistic. 

Clinical psychologists customarily pay less attention to experiments 
with lower animals than do many psychologists. Nevertheless, there some- 
times pops up an animal experiment which suggests to them profound 
evidence perhaps transferable to human reactions. One such experiment 
had to do with two groups of rats.?! One group was raised normally, fed 
regularly and amply. When they reached adulthood, they were for three 
days put on scanty rations, kept hungry and chronically in need of food. 
Then they were given again an abundance of food. They ate it eagerly 
and hoarded some, but hoarding was not extreme. Having plenty of food 
was "normal" It just happened that for a few days they had been 
short-rationed. Why worry? No reason to think that it would happen 
again. 

A second group was deprived of food in infancy. For fifteen days they 
were fed irregularly, always hungry, never given as much as they wanted 
or even needed to eat. The remainder of their growing-up time they 
were fed adequately. Then they, too, were put on scanty rations for three 
days, then again fed normally. But these rats, deprived in infancy, did 
not accept as "normal" a plentiful food supply. For several days follow 
ing their adult period of food shortage they hoarded food. They hid bits 
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of it away. Their actions suggested neurotic anxiety that the scarcity of 
food which they had experienced in infancy would return. The fact that 
they were given plenty of food for many times the number of weeks that 
they had suffered deprivation had not completely undone their atti- 
tudes, not completely erased their anxiety. In infancy they had formed 
an evaluation of the world as a place in which one is not well fed, where 
food is something to be hoarded and jealously prized. Changed situations 
of life never completely changed this appraisal to a more normal percep- 
tion. 

Such experimental evidence as this, combined with the results of 
extensive clinical experience, convince many psychologists that suspi- 
ciousness, distrust, and fears of inadequacy in adolescents and adults 
can often, if not always, be traced back to the care they received as in- 
fants. Did Mother believe that picking up a crying baby would spoil it, 
teach it to cry, and did she, therefore, let little Felix cry himself to sleep 
when he was hungry and wet? Why shouldn't Felix gain the impression 
that in this old world one has to look out for himself, that no one else 
would look out for him? Did little Alice's mother take her everywhere 
she went, making her comfortable on the sofa at her bridge parties, in 
her lap at church, settling her in the cart with nose and eyes inquisi- 
tively exploring the new environment of the grocery store? Why 
shouldn't Alice form the opinion that she was an essential and well-loved 
member of her family and that the world wanted nothing more than to 
take care of and be nice to her? 

The parental philosophies under which both Felix and Alice were 
reared may produce maladjustment in adolescence. The maladjustive be- 
havior of Alice and Felix in adolescence may even be similar. Alice may 
be demanding, self-centered, selfish, and oblivious to the rights and 
welfare of others. Felix may display substantially the same attitudes and 
behavior, but obviously the two cannot be treated in the same manner 
with hope of success in both cases. The teacher or counselor of Felix 
and Alice must be able to look behind their apparent attitudes and be- 
havior and detect the dynamics producing the behavior and apparent 
attitudes. A physician would be considered incompetent who, weck after 
week, prescribed for a patient medicines to cure a stomach-ache due to 
drinking milk, medicines to cure a stomach-ache due to eating apples, 
medicine to cure a stomach-ache due to cating sandwiches, but did noth- 
ing to determine why everything this child ate seemed to give him a 
stomach-ache. The worker with adolescents must undertake the even 
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more delicate and difficult task of diagnosing the psychological difficul- 
ties underlying undesirable behavior or attitudes. Dynamic forces, not 
symptoms, must be treated. 

Alice needs to alter the self concept which produces the attitude that 
her pleasure is the only thing in the world which must be considered, 
ignoring the idea that others have an equal right to their convenience 
and satisfaction. This is difficult at adolescence, because the first year of 
life is the crucial time for developing it, but, like the physician, the 
worker with adolescents must deal with them as they are, not as they 
ought to be. Alice's sense of trust and security developed so far that she 
fails to perceive that the role of everyone she meets is not merely to cater 
to and serve her. Being kind and sympathetic but persistent and firm in 
pointing out this fact, and helping Alice learn from experience that 
serving others and making them happy increases rather than decreases 
the feeling of warmth and security she expects from the world, will even- 
tually help Alice. Harshness may easily turn her from a "spoiled" child 
into a disciplinary problem who fights the authority that would alter 
her self concept from an egocentric one to one in which she is not the 
all-important element in every single situation she encounters. 

Felix also is demanding and aggressive, self-centered and callous to 
the rights and wishes of others. But will he be helped by being shown 
that others must be considered as well as himself? Obviously not. The 
reason he is self-centered and callous to others is because he knows so 
well that others must be considered also; in fact, he feels as he does be- 
cause throughout his life he has had the impression that people have 
considered themselves and others rather than considering him. His ag- 
gressiveness and demands are based on his impression (probably uncon- 
scious, but possibly conscious) that the only way he gets anything in this 
world is by demanding it. If Felix is given special consideration, atten- 
tion, and help when he does not demand it, if he is treated as someone 
whose happiness and desires should be considered as a natural course, he 
will probably, eventually, develop a more socially acceptable attitude.*? 

Notice the word "eventually." It applies both to Felix and Alice. Nei- 
ther of them will readily give up lifelong attitudes and reaction patterns 
on the basis of a few days' experience that goes against the evaluations 
they have held of people and situations since infancy. Felix will be slow 
and suspicious in responding to freely given attention and consideration. 
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“There must be a catch to it; watch out!" his deep-seated feelings whis- 
per to him. Neither does Alice readily and willingly give up her ex- 
pectations of being the center of the universe. Without consciously 
reasoning it out, she feels that if she persists in her demands long 
enough, all opposition will fade and she will get what she wants. She al- 
ways has, hasn't she? Why should this time be different? If she will just 
persist in her demands long enough. . . - 

Human motivations, deep-seated reaction patterns, can seldom be di- 
agnosed by routine formulae. Another child with the loved and cared- 
for background of Alice or the underprivileged background of Felix may 
not become aggressive and demanding when faced with normal life situ- 
ations. Alice-type backgrounds may produce a timid child so accustomed 
to having everything done for her that she is helplessly ineffectual when 
cast upon her own resources and reacts to being shoved off the center of 
the stage with hopeless surrender to oblivion. Felix-type backgrounds 
may not produce a ruthlessly self-assertive, selfishly demanding child, but 
a child who feels from experience that life holds nothing for him except 
neglect. That is his evaluation of the normal state of things, and in 
adolescence we find him meekly accepting whatever the world wants to 
give him, never thinking of really expecting anything good. The case of 
Arthur illustrates such a reaction. 

Both the aggressive, selfish. child 
then, may be produced by either parental oversolicitude or undersolici- 
tude in infancy. Now that Felix or Alice has reached adolescence, how is 
the teacher or counselor (much less the parent, who certainly did not 
consciously do anything wrong in rearing Alice or Felix, and probably 
can scarcely accept the fact that he did do a 
difficulty) going to know what produced his or her problem? 

The answer is: By patiently putting together all the bits and pieces 
of information an alert and professionally knowledgeable person can 
collect through prolonged association with a boy or girl. Is a certain prob- 
lem adolescent overly shy and distrustful? It may be a withdrawal reac- 


tion to infantile failure to develop a sense of trust and security. Does his 
ith their own affairs and giving him 


and the timid, withdrawing child, 


inything to cause this present 


conversation suggest parents busy w 
little attention? Perhaps he is experiencing a continuation of the infan- 
at school after an absence without the re- 
quired note of explanation from parents? Is it difficult to get the parents 
to come to school to discuss their child's adjustment? All are bits of 
e building up a picture of the home 


tile neglect. Does he show up 


evidence, pieces of a jigsaw puzzl 
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environment that produced Alice or Felix. Perhaps the most valuable 
principle the teacher or counsclor has to work with is that indications 
of the influences which produced the maladjusted adolescent are usually 
present in his current home environment. Not always—parents divorce, 
remarry, and change their attitudes—but in most cases. Where maladjus- 
tive influences which could be expected to produce the adolescent's 
problem are not observable in the present home situation, a more ex- 
tensive history of the boy or girl's early life is necessary as background 
for understanding him. 


Case of Arthur 

When a popular, good-natured boy in the class (prompted by a 
suggestion from the teacher) began to address remarks to Arthur and 
casually ask his opinion when the boys were talking about something, 
Arthur did not at once respond. He answered questions or replied to 
remarks, but made no effort to keep the part in the conversation 
which his participation opened for him. He did, however, begin to 
"hang around" with the group where the boy who spoke to him 
happened to be, and occasionally he would speak up or initiate some 
minor activity. 

By this time the teacher had found that Arthur's mother and fa- 
ther both worked. Arthur had a brother two years older than he. He 
and his brother did not get along very well. The teacher learned 
that a few weeks after Arthur's birth his mother had returned to 
work, putting him in the care of a woman who kept infants and small 
children for working mothers during the day. On weekends the 
mother had the accumulated housework of the week to do, and the 
father was in and out of the house. Arthur didn't know just why. 
This year, for the first time, Arthur is expected to go home and study 
after school rather than stay under the supervision of some adult in 
the neighborhood. 

6. Describe the “sense of trust" portion of Arthur's self concept. 

7. How do you arrive at those conclusions concerning his sense of 
trust? 

8. What environmental factors caused Arthur's sense of trust to 
take the particular form it did? Describe the treatment he may have 
received in the nursery during the first few ycars of life. 

9. What other type of sense of trust might a person have devel- 
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oped under the conditions Arthur probably encountered in the nur- 
sery? 


Later Infancy—the Sense of Autonomy 


Have you seen an adolescent or adult who seems merely a shadow of 
a parent, a ditto mark having no identity or meaning except as a reflec- 
tion of the personality of another person? We say such a person lacks 
autonomy, lacks the strong self concept which makes one an independent 
person. He or she lives a life wrapped around a stronger person, even in 
middle age perhaps known as "Mrs. Q.'s son" or "Old Man Z.’s girl." We 
remark that such a person has no mind of his own. 

Failure to achieve a sense of autonomy seldom occurs as a result of 
experiences in adulthood. Usually the seeds of inadequate development 
can be detected in childhood, and show forth clearly in adolescence. Note 
the three-year-old whose mother prompts, “Tell Miss Brown you are glad 
to have met her," who mechanically parrots, "I am glad to have met 
you." Note the six-year-old who still automatically glances at Mother be- 
fore taking the apple offered him, hesitating until she nods and smiles, 
and the adolescent who seldom or never voices an independent opinion, 
but to the best of his ability cites what someone else said when he is 
called on for comment. These are the embryo misfits who promise to 
become the pale ghosts of people under whose suzerainty they live. 
These are boys and girls who are not achieving autonomy, not learning 
to think, feel, and react as distinctive personalities but as extensions of 
the egos and minds of someone else, usually a parent. 

The way love is given to a child can be the decisive element in 
whether or not he develops a strong sense of autonomy. If he is loved 
freely, for himself alone and not as a reward for good behavior, he ac- 
quires a strong self concept with himself in the role of an independent, 
autonomous individual. If love is given or withheld as a reward or pun- 
ishment for good or bad behavior, the child is likely to develop a self 
concept of himself as someone who must anticipate his parents’ wishes 
and convert himself into as faithful a carbon copy of them as possible, or 
suffer the crushing effects of being cast out of the family circle.53 

The time period encompassing the second and third years is believed 
to be the crucial time of life for developing a feeling of individuality in 


Jersild, The Psychology of Adolescence. The Macmillan Company, New 
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one’s own right, acquiring a feeling of identity and developing a per- 
sonality of one's own. Your own observation can substantiate the theory 
of the criticalness of this era in a child's development. Observe the dif- 
ference in outlook on life of the child who is permitted or encouraged 
to depend on himself and his own decisions as much as possible and 
one who is not. Observe the one who is not kept in a playpen or crib, nor 
yet required to stay always within Mother's sight. With due allowance for 
supervision necessary to hold within reasonable limits the danger of his 
hurting himself, he is permitted to go his own way, determine his own 
pattern of reactions. Typically, he will display much more self-confidence, 
independence, and "positive personality" than will the one kept more 
closely confined. 

Holding and carrying the child too much can produce a feeling of de- 
pendence on the parent at a time when the child should be learning to 
navigate on his own legs independently of other people. Baby talk, 
which subtly prolongs the child's reactions as a helpless infant, stunts his 
psychological emergence into a distinctive individual. 

A moment's reflection will reveal how easily and naturally a stultify- 
ing environment that interferes with the development of the sense of 
autonomy can follow overattentiveness which, during the first year of 
life, carried the development of a sense of trust and security to the ex- 
treme of overdependence. Anticipating and meeting Baby’s every need 
without regard for any other consideration, if continued into later in- 


fancy, tends to produce the child who looks to the parent for everything 
instead of seeking to help himself. 


Early Childhood—the Sense of Initiative 


This stage of development is so closely related to the last one, the 
development of the sense of autonomy, that some psychologists prefer 
to treat them as substantially the same stage, the distinction being pri- 
marily one of relative emphasi 


Initiative and autonomy seem to these 
psychologists as intertwined threads of the same era of life, with highly 
similar if not identical dynamics. They will be so treated here, the brief 
exposition of the sense of autonomy presented in the previous section be- 
ing elaborated by the illustrations and explanation of dynamics of the 
present step. 

The essential element of becoming an individual in one's own right is 
doing things, doing things as a result of one's own inclinations and ideas 
rather than in response to the expressed or implied wishes of an- 
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other. The sense of autonomy, literally “having a mind of one’s own,” is 
the first step along the road to being an enterprising person of great 
initiative. The child who reaches the age of six without having acquired 
the attitude that having one’s own ideas is good, that things in the world 
exist for the purpose of being examined and manipulated, that life is an 
adventure to be lived imaginatively and actively, has been deprived of a 
part of his rightful, normal psychological development. He is on the way 
to becoming the adolescent and the adult who only follows others, never 
leads or advances original ideas, never thinks. 

While mastering the skills of walking and talking, an infant has to 
Eo somewhere, say something. If he learns to walk and talk through 
doing and saying things which occur to him, going places he sees as in- 
teresting and challenging, he is learning to act on his own initiative. If 
he learns these skills only within the patterns set for him by parents or 
others, he is acquiring the physical skills of maturity without acquir- 
aturity. It is more difficult for the av- 
age the child's development of a 
Parents’ 


ing corresponding psychological m 
erage conscientious parent to encour 
wholesome sense of initiative than most other characteristics. 
very love and protectiveness come to be obstacles in the way of their 
children’s health and welfare. How hard it is for Mother, seeing Annie 
bravely attempting to climb up into a chair, not to help her, thus safely 
Betting her into the chair, but robbing Annie of the confidence-building 
experience of one day accomplishing what she had never before been 
able to accomplish. Even harder, perhaps, is letting her try (and conse- 
quently develop) her gymnastic skill in maneuvering herself about the 
arms and back of the chair like a squirrel—up, over, under, and around. 


Mother knows that chairs are made to be sat in and that Annie could get 


a nasty bump if she slipped. The problem is magnified when little Eddie 
wants to test his new-found arm and leg skills by climbing high up into 
Every tree, ladder, or anything else he can find that goes up. 

Which is worse, teaching the child that he is never supposed to do 
things without obtaining parental approval and thus safeguarding him 
against possible injury but stifling his initiative, or letting him try things 
and find out for himself that some activities get him hurt? Besides, there 
are social considerations: not only is it potentially 
Eddie and Annie to blithly grab anything and everything that catches 
their eye and to start pulling at it or banging with it, but hostesses frown 
9n such actions on the part of small guests! And how can Eddie and 
Annie be taught that it is all right to do such things at home in Mother's 


dangerous for little 
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kitchen (where dangerous and breakable objects have been painstak- 
ingly put out of reach), but not all right when away from home in Mrs. 
Jones's parlor? Every situation obviously has to be handled on its own 
merits. Are the dangers of permitting free exercise of initiative so great 
(as in the case of playing in the busy street) as to require curbing the 
child's activities even at the cost of stifling some of his initiative? Or does 
the importance of wholesome personality development outweigh the 
dangers involved (as in the case of his wanting to putter around the flow- 
ers where bees and other stinging insects swarm)? 


Decisions on such important points as these are made by parents long 


before the teacher or counselor encounters the adolescent, and the results 
of their decisions are reflected in the attitudes of the adolescent toward 
the people and things in his environment. It is a safe assumption that the 
girl who readily volunteers to try out the new recipe in “home-ec’’ class 
and the boy who has never tried to write a poem but will gladly make a 
stab at it if it might please the girl who currently holds his heart in her 
hands have been given sufficient freedom and encouragement in devel- 
oping initiative to have acquired self-confidence through experience in 
many situations. It is also a safe assumption that cach has been unob- 
trusively guided away from experiences which would have exposed 
him or her to repeated or crushing frustrations, guided away so subtly 
that they were not given the impression that it was dangerous to try new 
things.?! 

What can be done for the child who, at the ripe old age of adoles- 
cence, obviously is lacking in self-confidence in a manner suggesting fail- 
ure to develop a sense of initiative—the unimaginative, play-itsafe child 
who never risks being wrong or making a mistake; the adolescent equiva- 
lent of the Biblical servant who buried his one coin to make sure he 
never lost it, rather than venturing it to obtain an increase? 

The principle involved will be discussed at length in later chapters, 
but it is basically simple: give—or better yet, encourage the adolescent 
to assume—tasks new to him but ones he can reasonably be expected 
to perform satisfactorily. Let him succeed in new tasks, preferably ones 
he was encouraged to design for himself. Every successful experience 
will contribute to his late-developing sense of initiative, will give him a 


firmer, stronger base from which to venture out next time. It is very im- 


34L. J. Stone and J. Church, Childhood and Adolescence. Random House, New 
York, 1957. 
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portant for the worker with adolescents to be alerted to signs that a boy 
or girl lacks the desired degree of initiative, and to understand the devel- 
opmental forces which probably resulted in stultified development in 
this area. 

It is natural for infants, children, adolescents, and adults to be curi- 
ous, to want to think of and try new things. When an adolescent is not 
curious about his environment, when he makes no attempt to try new 
experiments with it, it means that a desirable, natural tendency neces- 
sary for his fullest and happiest development has been somehow 
squelched. Adolescents being what they are, their initiative frequently 
leads to activities of which adults who work with them do not ap- 
prove. They devise ingenious methods of avoiding duties and assign- 
ments, which may or may not work out successfully from their stand- 
point. They hit upon novel ways of attracting attention—or. equally 
novel ways of avoiding it. If a boy gets an automobile with lots of 
chrome, he wants to de-chrome it. If he gets one without chrome, he 
spends his allowance buying chrome ornaments with which to adorn it. 
A common thread runs through these apparently contradictory prac- 
tices: all are attempts to express one's own individuality in a manner de- 
vised through one's own initiative or the initiative of the group of which 
one is an integral part. 

Only through the development of initiative can a meaningful con- 
cept of right and wrong be acquired. Children can be taught a list of 
right things to do and wrong things to avoid. But what happens when a 
situation not covered in the list confronts them? Through thousands of 
experiences conceived or managed by one's own initiative, there gradu- 


ally emerges one's philosophy of what is good and what is not. This 


philosophy is not a memorized set of principles dictated by adults. It is 
à set of values meaningful to the adolescent because they developed 
in his own mind as he tried things and found that some brought him 
approval and a feeling of pride, others disapproval and a sense of un- 
Worthiness which outweighed the temporary pleasure of the behavior. 
Of such ingredients is built the person's moral and ethical sense. 


The degree to which a child dev clops a sense of autonomy and initia- 


tive has a great, almost a dominant, effect on his self concept. The 


child who has learned independence and the self-confidence which goes 
with successfully acting on his own initiative inevitably views himself as 
one who succeeds. He is willing to venture, to try new experiences and 
act upon his own ideas because he views the world as an environment 
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with which he can successfully cope. He is able to function easily and 
naturally in interpersonal relations, because he takes it for granted that 
he can achieve acceptance and group approval. Therefore, he does not 
feel forced to thrust himself upon people, but reacts to them with nor- 
mal warmth. 

The adolescent who views new experiences as threatening and social 
situations as stressful, who feels the need to attach himself to someone 
more aggressive or popular than he and bask in reflected glory, may see 
his environment this way because of inadequate development of a sense 
of autonomy or initiative. It is worse than useless to thrust such people 
willy-nilly into situations with which they are not psychologically pre- 
pared to cope. In fact, faced with a situation with which he feels unable 
to cope, the adolescent lacking in self-confidence and autonomy may be 
demoralized and unable to manage himself even as well as he ordinarily 
would. 

It often requires considerable perceptiveness of an adult to recognize 
lack of self-identify and initiative in an adolescent. Adolescents natu- 
rally strive to conceal such a dimly felt weakness. Sometimes they resort 
to bizarre, pointless actions or manner of dress to simulate individuality 
or adventurous imagination. More frequently they simply are over- 
looked; they make themselves inconspicuous in the unconscious hope 
that if they are unobtrusive nothing will be expected of them and they 
will not be hurt, will not be exposed to failure, will not lose status from 
making a faux pas, or will not risk rejection by the group, because they 
will escape notice. One of the marks of the highly competent worker 
with adolescents is the ability to identify such boys and girls and gently 
“lead them out" by managing to involve them in activities in which they 
experience success and thus acquire the confidence to venture further on 
their own. 


Questions re Case of Arthur 

The sense of autonomy and sense of initiative were said to be 
closely related in the development of most children. 

10. Does Arthur show equal signs of autonomy and initiative? In 
what way? 

11. How can any apparent difference in Arthur's development of 
autonomy and initiative be accounted for? 

12. In what respects does Arthur differ from most adolescents in 
his manifestations of initiative and autonomy? 
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Later Childhood—the Sense of Accomplishment and Duty* 


The period from about the time the child starts to school until the 
onset of adolescence is believed to be the critical one in which he ac- 
quires his attitudes toward doing what he ought to do and toward cop- 
ing with difficult things expected of him. Before starting to school he may 
have had duties in the home—he certainly should have—such as pick- 
ing up his toys and clothes and the newspapers from the living-room 
floor, carrying silver from the dining table to the sink, and the like. How- 
ever, of necessity these tasks were sporadic, and his failure to perform 
them often was overlooked. Upon beginning school he is faced with the 
obligation to perform certain tasks consuming much of his waking 
time, often in direct opposition to what he wishes to do and with strict 
demands to perform up to a certain standard, whether this standard 
seems to him justified or not. At home, too, now that he is "a big boy 
in school," what is expected of him is increased, rather than diminished 
in view of his new responsibilities at school. 

All this is as it should be for the healthy and wholesome develop- 
ment of a child into a competent, successful, happy adult. Just as the en- 
vironment in which the newborn infant lives indelibly colors his sense 
Of trust and security, the environment in which the child newly born 
into a world of responsibilities finds himself appears to indelibly color 
his future attitudes toward performance of his responsibilities and to- 
ward meeting the standards set for him. 

If the primary and upper elementary-school child is consistently 
Biven responsibilities to work constructively with others, to subordinate 
himself to the group at times, to prepare assignments given him, and to 
work to his reasonable maximum level of accomplishment, he will 
emerge into adolescence with minimal feelings of oppression from what 
is expected of him, because he has learned to fulfill these expectations as 
à natural, normal way of life. Doing the increased work expected of him 
in later grades and as an older member of the home group will not tax 
his patience, because the increase in what is expected of him is no 
Breater than his increase in ability to live up to responsibilities. 


* The report by the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, 


1951, whose philosophy and theoretical system is being followed closely in this section, 
does not specifically indlude duty as a part of this developmental task. However, the 
author's clinical experience convinces him that duty is an essential developmental area 


for this period, and it is therefore included here. 
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It is not enough, however, to provide plenty of responsibilities for the 
child and see that he does them to the best of his ability. If they are to 
help him grow rather than to fix him in infantile reactions, the tasks 
and responsibilities must be of sufficient complexity to challenge him, 
and yet simple enough that he is able to succeed in his attempts to cope 
with them. Tasks + Succ 


=Growtn. Tasks repeatedly beyond the 
child's ability to accomplish teach acceptance of failure and encourage 
him to remain on an infantile level where little is expected of him. 

As the child meets new demands successfully, his self concept is 
strengthened. Increasingly he views the world as his oyster, his success 
as limited only by his willingness to strive. Every achievement lends him 
new strength and the ability later to meet frustration without being de- 
moralized, because the frustration will be viewed as a transient accident, 
nothing more than a departure from the routine of successful accomplish- 
ment. 

Failure to master the developmental tasks of one period appreciably 
injures the child's chance of succeeding in the tasks of subsequent ages.” 
The child without the firm foundation of security and trust will feel less 
able to venture, less assured in asserting his own individuality, than will 
the child who acquired that foundation in the first year of life. The 
child who is afraid to venture, to try his own legs and mind, is likely to 
approach duties imposed upon him at this age with a timidity and un- 
certainty that carry within themselves the seeds of failure. After all, 
everyone fails sometimes; the child with a strong self concept in the 
areas of trust and security, autonomy, and initiative can encounter such 
failures and come through with little damage and only passing frustra- 
tion. The child without such a solid base of successful development of 
self cannot accept even minor failures without feeling terribly threat- 
ened. 

Refusal to meet responsibilities in a mature fashion, failure to per- 
form work which he should perform, lack of self-discipline in the ado- 
lescent period are natural results of failure to successfully complete the 
developmental task of duty and accomplishment appropriate to the pri- 
mary and elementary school years. Defeatist attitudes, disgust with 
schoolwork, resentment of being expected to do things are natural re- 
sults of years of failure to achieve as much or as highly as he should 
have. When you encounter an adolescent who shirks responsibilities, it 


35 J. C. Coleman, Personality Dynamics and Effective Behavior. Scott, Foresman and 
Company Chicago, 1960. 
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is important to determine why he does so. If it is because he has never 
acquired a sense of duty, your task may be difficult. It may involve de- 
signing ingenious situations in which carrying out his responsbilities is 
the only way the adolescent can maintain his position in the group's 
good graces, situations in which the group will fail if this one member 
is a slacker. Many months may be required to develop even a belated 
hint of mature acceptance of duty and responsibility. 

If the trouble is due to discouragement or disgust from repeated fail- 
ures, the solution is obvious: give your problem boy (or girl) tasks he 
can perform successfully and from which he can acquire the self- 
confidence that comes from triumphant achievement. One or a dozen 
Such tasks will not wipe out the self concept of failure in the adolescents 
mind, but eventually, over the months, reasonably consistent success can 
produce a cooperative and constructive person in place of a frustrated 
and disgusted one. Again, eventual desirable change is your time sched- 
ule. 


Socialization* 

Socialization, the process of progressing from the egocentric infant to 
the socially adjusted and proficient adult,36. 37 is a developmental task, 
Which, unlike the others just mentioned, does not seem to be basically 
identifiable with a specific age. It begins when the infant becomes able 
to make conscious responses to anyone approaching him, and continues 
until senility or death. It blankets all the other developmental tasks in its 
time span and is a fundamental factor in human adjustment.?5 

The first stages of socialization involve an infant's responses and ad- 
justment to adults. This is, of course, inevitable since adults, and not other 
infants, are the humans with whom a baby is in closest and most influ- 
ential contact. The adult actions which determine the development of 


*Socialization is regarded by some psychologists as not a developmental task, 
because it is not identifiable with one specific age period and also because the term 
is often used to refer to the process of learning how to live in a specific cultural 
Pattern. The term is used here because it seems to the author that developing skill 
in interpersonal relations is a genuine developmental task, and "socialization" seems 
à good descriptive term for the process. 

361. LL, Child, “Socialization,” Handbook of Social Psychology, G. Lindzey (ed.). 
Addison-Wesley, Cambridge, Mass., 1954. 

87R. I. Watson, Psychology of the Child. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1960. 

38L, J. Cronbach, Educational Psychology. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1954, 
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the infant’s sense of trust also determine the degree and nature of the 
socialization the infant achieves. The more the infant is attended by a 
parent or nurse, of course, the more opportunity he has to gain impres- 
sions of another human and make responses to those impressions. This, 
in substance, is what socialization is: gaining impressions of other hu- 
mans and making responses to them. The impressions may be mental, 
emotional, or physical, and the responses may also be any of these types; 
all are involved in socialization. Socialization is achieved as an infinite 
number of such impressions and responses gradually develop within a 
person a pattern of relationships with other people, a personality, and 
a self concept. 

Impressions and responses which develop the infant's sense of trust 
are a good foundation for the next stage of socialization: establishing 
relations with other children. Patterns of reaction produced in infancy 
by well-balanced attention and affection from adults, or patterns pro- 
duced by neglect or overindulgence, will affect the way the child re- 
sponds to other children, what he expects of them and how he feels 
about them. Infant care which has produced in the child a reasonable 
pattern of expectations in what he can look for as his due from others 
and what is expected of him produces a child well equipped to respond 
appropriately to other children and to establish gratifying relations with 
them. 

During early infancy, children react only to adults or older children; 
infants their own age seldom approach them and, if placed beside them, 
are ignored. By the time a child is about two years of age he becomes 
conscious of others his own age to the extent of noticing them and resent- 
ing it if they ignore him. Even more, he resents being ignored by adults. 
He actively seeks relations with people, and his original social re- 
sponses of smiling and gurgling when being petted have become elabo- 
rated by crawling into laps, talking, attempting to perform little services 
and trying to do things to please or attract the attention of others. With 
other children he does not want to be ignored, but his play will customar- 
ily be parallel to the play of his age-mates, not with them. That is, two 
or three two-year-olds may play in a sandpile, but each will usually attend 
to his own business rather than cooperate in activities.39. 40 


By the age of four or five, children play together, instead of merely 


39 A. T. Jersild, Child Psychology. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 1960. 
40 M. B. Parten, “Social Participation Among Preschool Children,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 1932, 27:243-269. 
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in the presence of one another.!! Here the self concepts they have formed 
and the patterns of attitudes and responses they have acquired from 
their close contact. with adults begin strongly to affect their socializa- 
tion, their social adjustment, the way they react to their playmates. If 
their early impressions of people have been warm, pleasant, and promot- 
ing of security, they will react to other children in the same way. 

If the child in his carly relations with adults has learned a pattern 
of well-balanced give and take, wholesome affection, ability to take frus- 
trations as well as gratifications in stride, if he has recognized the import- 
ance of pleasing others and has learned well-conceived, wholesome ways 
of pleasing others, he simply transfers this pattern of responses to his 
age peers and seldom has much trouble in his social adjustment. He 
will have problems, true, because people his age do not react exactly as 
adults do. But he is well equipped to cope with the problems; he reacts 
to them in ways that will solve or circumvent them, not by neurotic de- 
fense mechanisms. 

If, on the other hand, children's self concepts have formed in an ego- 
centric fashion, recognizing no limits to the gratification of their own de- 
sires and perceiving others merely as objects whose function it is to cater 
to their wishes, they will react to other children accordingly and be 
frustrated. Many of the bases for future personality problems, as well as 
for immediate problems of misbehavior (temper tantrums, withdrawal, 
bullying, and many other adjustment problems that children display), 
have their foundation in this situation. During the most intensely forma- 
tive years of his life the child was led to accept without doubt (without 
Even recognizing that there was any other possible condition!) the world 
and human relations to be of a certain form. Suddenly, upon being cast 
into association with other children instead of with adults, from whom 
he has gained this early feeling, he finds the world, the only world he 
has ever known, seeming no longer to exist. He is confused or frightened 
9r resentful or, usually, all three. If his self concept is a strong, aggres- 
Sive, confident one, he will customarily bull ahead, trying to make this 
Strange situation fit his accustomed picture of things by sheer energy and 
determination. If his concept of himself and his relations with his en- 
vironment emphasize his need of assistance and protection, he will with- 
draw, becoming shy and fearful of this big, cold world. 


41E. H. Green, “Group Play and Quarreling Among Preschool Children,” Child 
Development, 1933, 4:302-307. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Figure 2. “The elementary school years are predominantly years of making an 
adjustment to a second world." 


are predominantly years of making 2" 
adjustment to a second world, supplementing the home world of the 
preschool child. It is a new world in the sense that it is a world of play» 
work, and study, instead of entirely a world of play. It is a world of one 
adult and many children, instead of a world where the child received 
more individual attention from adults. Along with learning academic 
skills and acquiring a formal education, the schoolchild is literally liv- 
ing in a laboratory for the development of human-relations skills, a 507 
cialization laboratory. He learns what he must do if he is to have the 
attention and approval of his peers, and also the things that bring un- 
pleasant results to him. He learns that there are ways of saying things 
that get him what he wants from teachers as well as from other boys and 


girls, and other ways of saying the same thing which do not accomplish 
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what he wants. Through trial and error, imitation, and through de- 
liberate thought and reasoning he develops ways of perceiving and re- 
sponding to other people. He learns what to do in this situation and that 
—when he wants a book someone else is reading, when he is angered by 


what someone does or says, when he wants to have a particular role in a 


game, when he wants to get people to do a certain thing, and when he 
Wants to win someone's favor or approval. 

By the time a boy or girl stands before you as an adolescent, he or 
she has had hundreds of thousands of these experiences in socialization. 
Every one has left its mark on his attitude, on what he thinks of people 
and of himself, on his idea as to the best way to respond to others who 
do this or that, on what he expects from the people with whom he 
comes in contact. Much of his present pattern of social response is due 
to the self concept which these experiences have helped to form, and 
part of our evaluation of him rests on the type and effectiveness of his 
responses. If his socialization mechanisms are childishly awkward, we say 
he is immature; if they are notably inappropriate, we say he is malad- 
justed, (Actually, in this context the two words are often interchangea- 
ble.) If they are unusually effective, we think of him as a leader or a 
“personality kid.” If he gets along pretty well with us and his age-mates 
—some fusses, some notable blunders, some unreasonableness, but by 
and large a liking of others and an acceptance by them—we think of 
him as “normal.” He has achieved the degree of socialization normal for 
People his age. 

Sometimes faulty socialization is a symptom of a deeper problem, 
nota simple failure to have mastered some human-relations techniques. 
It may be due to a failure to have matured, to having never dropped in- 
fantile responses. It may be a sense of inferiority which prevents active 
efforts to mix with others, defeatism from numerous unhappy experi- 
ences in trying to establish relations with others, or other more or less 
severe psychological deficiencies. There is no clear-cut criterion for deter- 
mining whether poor socialization on the part of an adolescent is an 
uncomplicated lack of social skills, to be remedied by giving him more 
Opportunity to be with his peers under favorable, undemanding condi- 
tions, or whether he needs psychological treatment. Even in this eventu- 
ality, however, simply through pleasant experiences with his age-mates 
9ver an extended period of time the seriously maladjusted person often 
will improve markedly or achieve a satisfactory relationship with others 
Which substantially compensates for his basic defect. 
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Unwillingness on the part of an adolescent even to try to achieve 
good socialization with his age-mates generally signals past failures and 
frustrations of serious frequency and magnitude, a sense of insecurity de- 
rived from imperfect mastery of one of the other developmental tasks, or 
reasons connected with the basic psychological needs (discussed in Chap- 
ter 3). In either case, gentle encouragement to participate in activities 
with other adolescents (who sometimes may be privately asked to show 
some consideration for your problem boy or girl) is usually the best 
treatment you can give. Supplement it by being an understanding person 
to whom the nonsocializer can retreat for sanctuary and encouragement 
if he encounters difficulty, and you will succeed in gradually improving 
the socialization of most of your adolescents who have not achieved the 
appropriate level of maturity in this respect. (You will be able to 
identify many boys and girls who can and will help gladly and efficiently 
in encouraging the reticent person. Most of your adolescents who are 
above average in ability, achievement, and popularity will respond read- 
ily to such an opportunity, and many others in whom you can recognize 
a warm, friendly attitude will do so also.) 

The boy or girl who is distinctly above average in popularity and 
leadership qualities (in health, intelligence, and ambition, too, it may 
be noted) is often neglected in mid-century America, presumably on the 
pseudemocratic theory that assistance should be given in proportion tO 
need, rather than by a more equitable distribution. The adolescent of 
unusual accomplishments in the area of socialization and intelligence 15 
the potential leader of tomorrow. It is indeed shortsighted sentimental- 
ity to fail to notice these boys and girls and give them all possible em 
couragement in increasing their superiority in their areas of greatest 
promise. Appoint such people chairmen of committees, and perhaps 
suggest to them that they try to draw out a bit the reticent person whom 
you also put on the committee. Encou 


ge them to enter into school 
politics and community youth activities. T hey have an unusual capacity 
for profiting from help and attention, which will double the results of 
your efforts. 


Questions re Case of Arthur 
13. How would you evaluate Arthur's sense of duty and sense of 
accomplishment? What accounts for their being as they arc? 
14. Obviously, Arthur's socialization is poor. What probably 
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caused it to be so? How may his relations with his brother have af- 
fected his socialization? 

15. Probably most of the children in Arthur's nursery failed to 
develop the behavior patterns he developed. How could his particu- 
lar pattern of development be accounted for? 

16. To what extent should a teacher try to remake Arthur? To 
what extent is he justified in digging into his background and feelings? 
To what extent justified in talking with or advising his parents? 


* * * 


The child who has successfully mastered the developmental tasks dis- 
cussed in this chapter has a background favorable for becoming a 
happy, well-adjusted, and successful adolescent. Most of your boys and 
girls will be of this sort—normal adolescents who have their troubles, but 
WOrk them out; who have some conflicts with authority, but are not 
chronic rebels; who are by turns self-conscious and brash, but do no 
Breat harm by either extreme. They will succeed most of the time, and 
may or may not be concerned when they fail, but will take both success 
and failure in stride. 

When an adolescent departs radically from what your common sense 
tells you is “normal,” you want to do something about it. Many times the 
basis of his maladjustment will be found in the expanding world of ado- 
lescence to which he is adjusting. Many times it will be found in his 
development through infancy and childhood, In this chapter we have sur- 


veyed the hereditary and environmental forces which produced the ado- 
lescent who stands before you now. The remainder of this book will be 
devoted to increasing your understanding of the forces working on the 
adolescent at the time you are dealing with him, and to helping you 
understand how to cope with the forces of both his past and present so 


55 to produce the most favorable future for him. 
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CHAPTER 3 


MAINSPRINGS OF HUMAN 


(All deliberate 
motives.) 


MOTIVE 


Pain avoidance 
Sex 

Sleep and rest 
Hunger, ete, 
Belongingness 
New experiences 


Curiosity 
Achievement 


Secu rity 


ACTIVITY 


PREVIEW 


behavior is caused by some motive or combination of 


CHARACTERISTICS 
Biological drive. Strong influence, but often less dominant than some 
psychological needs. 

Biologically based drive with prominent acquired psychological over- 
tones. Typically will give way to other strong motives. 

often frustrated by overactivity of adolescents with poten- 


mful physical and psy hological effects. 
S. culture seldom the basis of 


Drives 
tially ha 
Extremely powerful drives, but in U. 


severe problems. 
Psychological need, 
tify with age-mates rather than with adults. 

Psychological need for breadth of thought and action, variety, escape 


“gregarious instinct.” Causes adolescents to iden- 


from stultifying monotony. 
A need closely related to new experiences. The desire to understand 


one’s environment and the forces which affect one. Can be profitably 


exploited as a motivating force for students. 

The need for ego gratification through doing things, experiencing 
success, Full satisfaction requires that achievement be recognized by 
others and also fulfill one's own standards. 
The most fundamental of all needs. Involves protection against de- 


privation of satisfaction of all other motives. 
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MOTIVES AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 


Wuat makes people do things? Why do we move about? What makes us 
work, eat, sleep? Become lonely or frightened? Fall in love? In short, why 
do we do what we do? Why do we think what we think? 

All humans have internal forces which nudge us into activity and 
tend to keep us moving in directions appropriate to the nature of the 
force. Some of these forces are biological conditions which require ac 
tivity on our part to prevent our becoming uncomfortable or even un- 
well. Thirst is one such force; it is a biological condition which makes 
us uncomfortable if not attended to. To satisfy thirst demands activity; 
water or some substitute must be obtained, lifted to the mouth, and 
swallowed. If thirst were the only internal force requiring activity tO 
satisfy, we could at least theoretically keep activity to a low level by stay- 
ing always close to a bubbling stream. But there is also the internal 
force of hunger, and satisfying this force usually requires more effort 
than does thirst, for food ordinarily requires more effort to obtain than 
does water. 

Such biological forces as these which impel us to activity are 
called “drives” —which is reasonable, because they literally drive us to 
activity. They produce conditions in our bodies which cause us to do 
things to relieve or satisfy them, even though the things we must do may 
be more or less unpleasant, as in the case of the hungry primitive man 
who may have to scratch his limbs and body painfully in climbing à 
tree in order to obtain the food he needs to satisfy his hunger. And the 
civilized man must get out of a warm bed on a cold morning and go 
out into the sleet to earn money to trade for food and for clothing and 
medical care for his family. 

There are forces other than biological cravings which goad us into 
activity, however. A man set down alone on a desert island with am 
ple food, shelter, clothing, and water for a lifetime would seldom be 
content to remain there, eating, drinking, and sleeping for the remainder 
of his life. He would want companionship and would be willing to en- 
gage in considerable, rather onerous and dangerous activity to transport 
himself to some place where he could have companionship. Even if there 
were a hundred companions of both sexes on the island, in most in- 
stances all of the hundred would be interested in getting away from 


there, because people want new scenery, they desire new experiences and 
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the opportunity to do things other than eat, sleep, and reproduce. None 
of the former goads to activity are based on organic needs, but on psy- 
chological cravings which drive us to activity as effectively as do many 
biological cravings. 

All these mainsprings of activity are called "motives," "drives," or 
“needs.” Some psychologists use either of these terms to designate all 
mainsprings of activity. Other psychologists attempt to differentiate 
between organically based forces and those which have no known or- 
ganic basis. Some use the term "motives" to refer to all such forces, and 
subdivide them into two classes: drives, which are biological in nature, 
having their origin in organic conditions within the body or physical 
conditions acting upon the body (such as heat and cold), and needs, 
which are psychological motives and may either be inborn, may de- 
velop as we mature, or may be produced by our experiences and our 
self concept. 

Obviously, one thing that all drives and needs have in common is 
that they impel people (of course, dogs and other animals have mo- 
tives, too) to activity. But we can go a bit further than this. Not only 
do they impel pcople to activity; to some extent they dictate the type of 
activity in which the person engages by establishing a goal which the per- 
Son is trying to attain.! Thus, a biological drive of fatigue will establish 
for a person a goal of rest, which will impel him to find or make a place 
in which he can relax. Curiosity (which appears to be an almost uni- 
Versal motive not only in humans but in most animals and birds) sets a 
goal of seeing, investigating, or understanding, which a person becomes 
active to achieve. 

It is widely believed that all deliberate activity comes as a result of 
Some drive or need, biological or psychological. Since every drive and 
need has a goal, it follows that all deliberate activity is in pursuit of 
some goal; none is purposeless. There is a reason for everything one does 
or thinks, Some simple physiological reflexes may be exceptions to this 
Tule, but as far as deliberate activity (which, of course, includes think- 
ing) goes, it seems safe to generalize that every action has a purpose, is 
made for a reason, is for the purpose of advancing the person toward 
Some goa] 2 

Certainly, many of the goals are minor, trivial, so casual that one does 
" FO. Morgan, Introduction to Psychology. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1961, 

2F. L. Ruch, Psychology and Life. Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago, 1958. 
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not consciously recognize that they are there, but they probably are. The 
student who idly turns a page, dispiritedly noticing the picture on E 
while the voice of the professor beats ceaselessly on his helpless cars—is 
this behavior motivated, purposeful, goal-seeking? It certainly is, as we 
see in a moment if we examine the situation. This student is bored and 
disinterested. The situation he is in has no attraction for him. His 
mind is mildly seeking something, any experience, to give it satisfaction, 
and his hand is cooperating by turning over the page to let the mind 
browse around in what, hopefully, may be a greener pasture. Shifting 
your position in the chair may be either to relieve a biological drive 
of discomfort or the symptom of a psychological need, the desire to do 
something other than sit there. 

The fact that all deliberate activity is motivated and goal-seeking is not 
an abstract principle of no practical value. On the contrary, it is funda- 
mental to the understanding of human behavior. From the universal 
truth of this fact you can safely assume that when an adolescent does 
something, no matter how unreasonable it seems, he does it for some 
purpose. He did not do it for no reason at all. Phyllis does not speak 
impertinently to her teacher for no reason at all; she does so to assert 
her independence, excite the admiration of her classmates, or for some 
other reason. Often Phyllis, herself, will not know her real reason for 
speaking impertinently, but the reason is there, somewhere. This means 
that if you can reconstruct Phyllis’ motive, determine what drive or need 
she was trying to satisfy and why that drive or need directed her in that 
particular way, you usually can understand her behavior. Understanding 
it, you are in an infinitely better position to guide it or deal with it 


effectively than you are if you have no idea what wa 


as behind the overt 
actions. Sometimes a psychological need will be obscure or perverse 


(drives are usually simple, obvious, and straightforward), but it will be 
there. The challenge to the adult is to untangle the combination of the 
adolescent's feelings, actions, and consequences, and ascertain what 
motive and goal guided his actions and what re 


asoning made this action 
seem to him to be the best way of achiev 


ing the goal. 
As the title of the chapter implies, motives 


are the fundamental de- 
terminants of behavior, 


the mainsprings of human behavior. They not 
only impel people to action, they also est 
and thus channel their actions along certa 
geration to say that the foundation for und 


an understanding of motives, of drives 


ablish the goals people have 
in lines. It is hardly an exag- 
erstanding human behavior is 
and needs, what they are, how 
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they come into being, and how they operate. Upon this foundation is 
then built the elaborate structure of perception, thinking, defense mech- 
anisms, and all the other paraphernalia of psychology. The remainder 
of this chapter will be devoted to an exploration of the principal biolog- 
ical drives and some of the more common or important psychological 
needs. Not only their nature will be considered, but their origin and (per- 
haps most important of all to the worker with adolescents) their cus- 
tomary effects upon behavior and some of their mixed-up, noncustomary 


effects in the behavior of a particular boy or girl. 


Case of Betsy 
Betsy M. is fifteen years old, living with her mother who works as 
ments. Mrs. M. has been 


a secretary to supplement her alimony p 
divorced about a year. Money is not an urgent problem, so Mrs. M. 
was baffled as well as shocked when she was called to the school as a 
result of Betsy's having been apprehended for taking a five-dollar bill 
from a teacher's purse. However, she reported that Betsy had been 
à problem to her for some time. She was irritable and sullen, untidy 
both in her room and her personal appearance, and rebellious. 

"She was as sweet a child as you could find up until she was thir- 


teen,” Mrs, M. said. “Then she began to snap and fuss. She resented 


everything I said to her. Her father took up for her, which made 


it worse, Since her father left, she has steadily got worse. She won't 


come home in the evenings when she is supposed to. I have to work 


forty-five by the time I can get home. Half 


until five, and it is five 
, and may not come in until eight or 


the time she won't be there 
nine. She's too big for me to whip any longer, and when I order her 


to her room she simply won't go. Then she sits up until all hours 


reading, watching TV, or listening to records. I have a fight every 
morning to get her off to school. On weekends I want her to go with 
Me to Mother's, but often she won't, so I have to come back Saturday 
night because I can't leave her alone. I've wanted so much to find 
Some way of handling her, but didn't know what to do. And now 
this! Maybe you can tell me what I ought to do with her.” 

Betsy's teachers were as surprised as her mother at the unex- 
Plained theft. Betsy had, they agreed, been a good, conscientious, 
Steady pupil, although not exceptional. She showed average intelli- 


Bence based on group intelligence tests, and made B's and C's on her 


Subjects. She got along all right with the other boys and girls, although 
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her closest friends were in the ninth grade, one behind Betsy. She 
showed no interest in boys, took a normal part in class activities, and 
seemed devoted to her homeroom teacher, Mr. Roberts, whose as- 
sistant she was. He thought she was a pleasant, dependable girl and 
was dumfounded to learn of her theft and the problem she posed at 
home. 

Betsy said, "Mother always gripes every time I ask her for money. 
As a matter of fact, she gripes all the time anyway. I don't blame 
Daddy for leaving her. I will, too, as soon as I can. She wants me to 
sit around the house with her all the time or go visit those dull clods 
she enjoys hanging around with. She says I'm no good—just like my 
father. Every time I try to do anything around the apartment she 
finds fault with it. All the other girls have those new jackets. I was 
going to get me one with the five dollars. It’s no wonder nobody 
wants to have anything to do with me, the way she tries to keep me 
looking!" 

Physically Betsy was in good health, although a trifle overweight 
from constant "nibbling," which she admitted. Menstruation began 
when she was thirteen, and was rather trying for about a year. Her 
physical appearance was average; her somewhat pudgy figure was 
accompanied by a pleasant face. She was often sleepy in her last class 
of the day, English, and was doing her poorest work in it. 

All these facts were elicited by the school counselor to whom the 
problem was referred as soon as Betsy's teacher indicated that she did 
not want to press charges of any kind against the girl for the theft. 
The counselor recognized that while Betsy's problem at home might 
superficially be merely a clash between personalities, there was evi- 
dence in Betsy's life of maladjustments much more fundamental than 
just a personality clash. 

As you read this chapter, watch for thwartings, frustrations, 0° 


lacks in Betsy’s life which might account for some of her various 
troubles. 


BIOLOGICAL DRIVES 


Biological drives are sometimes referred to as homeostatic mech- 
anisms.? Homeostasis is the process of maintaining the balance, the 


3 A. Q. Sartain, A. J. North, J. R. Strange, and H. M. Chapman, Psychology: Under- 
standing Human Behavior. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1958. 
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equilibrium, of internal and external forces affecting the body so that the 
body's physical welfare will be maintained and its personality needs met. 
Thirst is a homeostatic mechanism in that it impels an animal to be- 
come active to replenish the body's fluid supply when that fluid supply 
becomes so low that the body's chemical balance is upset. Without this 
homeostatic device, if we did not experience thirst as our body lost 
moisture, we could become dehydrated and die, without its occurring to 
us to replenish the fluid supply of our body. 

Many of our drives are satisfied automatically, with no voluntary ef- 
fort on our part. Bodily temperature of warm-blooded animals such as 
humans will maintain a good approximation of normality under any, 
except extreme, conditions of heat and cold through the operation of 
builtin thermostatic devices which operate with no conscious effort on 
our part. Maintaining the chemical balance of the bloodstream is 
another example. Other homeostatic drives may require voluntary ac- 
tivity, but operate without being at all understood. Years ago most peo- 
Ple were puzzled and disgusted by the fact that certain individuals, fam- 
lies, or communities: of people ate clay. “Dirt-eaters” they were called. 
Modern science has discovered that certain dietary deficiencies can be al- 
leviated through ingesting certain types of clay, and i is now realized 
that the action of clay-eating was a homeostatic activity meeting an un- 
recognized bodily need. 


Biological drives, then, not o t go: 
ence behavior; they also, through these processes, maintain the bodily 
physical welfare. What are the drives 


nly initiate behavior, set goals, and influ- 


conditions required for health and 
MOst significant to workers with adolescents? 


Pain Avoidance 


To avoid pain is a drive inherent 
Some ways to avoid pain are “born 


an infant to draw back a hand 


in the biological organism. It is 


T * : , 
Not learned; it comes naturally. 


into" 2 : 
Nto” the organism; no one has to teach Š 
that has touched a hot object. This pain-avoidance response is called 
involuntary, unlearned response to pain. 


a reflex," a simple, automatic, k 
ates the body to avoid a de- 


It is a homeostatic mechanism which activ 
structive influence. Other ways of avoiding pain must be learned. 
Avoiding sunburn, for instance, : "aes 
Avoiding pain is a major drive in humans. 


is a learned response, whereas drawing 


bg E 2 P 
ack from a hot object is not. : 
It is the basis for the multimillion-dollar commerce 1n headache reme- 


dies, arch supports, and a host of pain deadeners of all sorts. 
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frustrated for three weeks, possibly much less. Your sex drive can be 
thwarted forever without necessarily injuring your health. 

Most other drives and some needs will normally take precedence 
over the sex drive.* Humans or animals threatened with danger, a frus- 
tration of the need for security, usually lose all interest in sex tempo- 
rarily, no matter how strong the sex drive was at the moment the threat 
to security was perceived. When the hunger drive is frustrated, or even 
partially frustrated, over a long period of time, as in some prisoner-of- 
war camps and severely famine-stricken arcas, the sex drive among the 
people involved weakens or completely disappears, as far as the peo- 
ple involved can perceive.* 

In spite of all this, the sex drive is a much more significant drive for 
people preparing to work with adolescents than are most, or even all, 
of the more powerful drives, and for a simple reason: most drives under 
normal circumstances are routinely gratified about as fast as they arise, 
and their gratification produces no social or psychological complica- 
tions. The sex drive in adolescents is customarily thwarted, or gratified 
at the cost of great social or psychological complications, and besides 
all that, by its very nature and existence produces one of the greatest 
problems of social adjustment the adolescent has to face. The social and 
psychological aspects of the sex drive and sexual motivation will be dis- 
cussed at length in a later chapter. Here we will consider primarily 
the drive's biological basis 


and its physical concomitants. 

In subhuman females the sex drive is essentially related to the 
menstrual cycle.? The female is receptive to the male only around the 
time when ovulation is taking place, the few hours or days when concep- 
tion is possible. Subhuman males display perfunctory or no sexual in- 
terest in the female except at this period known as “estrus” or “heat.” 
The sexual drive in subhuman animals seems primarily or totally con 
trolled by chemical factors of the body, notably the sex hormones 5C 
creted by the sex organs, although secretions of the pituitary and certain 
other glands also exercise some influence. In the lowest forms of animal 
life sexual activity may be totally controlled by the sex hormones, but 

7 C. J. Warden, Animal Motivation Studies. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1931. 


8 A. Keys, J. Brozek, A. Herschel, O. Mickelson, and H. L. Taylor, The Biology of 
Human Starvation. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapoli 1950. 

°F. Beach, “Neural and Chemical Regulation of Behavior.” in H. Harlow and C- 
Woolsey (eds.) Biological and Biochemical Bases of Behavior. University of Wisconsin 
Press, Madison, Wisconsin, 1958, 
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the higher subhuman forms display evidence of some reaction to sexual 
stimuli apart from chemical conditions in the body. Humans, of course, 
react to a wide range of sexual stimuli. In fact, a castrated adult hu- 
man male normally will retain considerable sexual drive and the abil- 
ity to perform the sexual act for years, although, naturally, the biological 
conditions necessary to make reproduction possible are entirely lack- 
Ing.1 

In lower animals the sex drive, like any other drive, produces direct 
goal-seeking behavior and is satisfied as easily and naturally. Among 
humans, and particularly among adolescents in our culture, who reach 
the state of sexual maturity long before they typically reach the condi- 
tion of permitting free gratification of the drive, the sex drive is con- 
Sistently frustrated.!! Being frustrated in its natural expression, the drive 
May seek expression in numbers of other ways. Every worker with ado- 
lescents is familiar with the half-afraid, brash-because-they-are-selfcon- 
scious, socially awkward adolescents. When any drive is active and 
frustrated, a condition known as "stress" or "tension" is produced. Ten- 
sion leads to heightened activity in seeking a way to relieve the stress, 
Preferably by finding a way to avoid the frustration and gratify the de- 
sire. Nature prepares adolescents to react to the sex drive by sexual ac- 
tivity. Blocked in this reaction by religious and social standards, they 
have internal tensions which seek other outlets. Athletics may consti- 
tute a partial outlet. Girls may find some relief in maternal-type activi- 
ties, such as looking after small children. Adolescent "crushes" or infatu- 
ations with movie stars or older, married, and unavailable members of 
the opposite sex are manifestations of outlets of these physical tensions. 
Probably the choice of an unavailable object for the attachment is an 
unconscious protective device by which the sexual tension can be per- 
mitted expression to some extent without the dangers which would 
arise from direct sexual advances toward a boy or girl of the same age. 

Nature has provided an involuntary relief measure, or safety valve, 
for the sexual tensions of the male in the form of “wet dreams," in which 
a sexual orgasm and biological relief of the sex drive is experienced 
during sleep. Thus, the chemical and neural tensions are not built up 


indefinitely, but reach a peak, are relieved, and begin to build up again. 


19 K, V. Smith and W. M. Smith, The Behavior of Man—Introduction to Psychology. 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., New York, 1958. 

1! K. Davis, "Adolescence and Social Structure,” 
MY of Political and Social Science, 1944, 236:8-16. 


in Annals of The American Acad- 
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The female has no such relief mechanism, but neither does she have 
the intensity of biological urge for sexual gratification that the male has. 
At the time of ovulation, about halfway between the beginnings of men- 
strual periods, she is likely to become more physically active and to ex- 
perience a general fecling of well-being, happiness, and even elation. 
Again, toward the time of menstruation, a period of increased activity 
is likely to ensue, but this time accompanied by tension and irritability. 
With the beginning of menstruation a general relaxing, a letting down, 
with somewhat more than usual susceptibility to fatigue, is likely.!? Keep- 
ing in mind these facts regarding physical effects of the sexual drives on 
adolescents will help the parent, teacher, or counselor to understand bet- 
ter some of their apparently reasonless attitudes and actions. 


Question re case of Betsy 
3. In what ways may sex have had a direct or indirect influence 
on Betsy's adjustment, problems, and behavior at home? In school? 


Sleep and Rest 


There is reason to suspect that people might die more quickly from 
complete deprivation of sleep than from complete deprivation of food. 
Lack of sleep produces marked psychological, as well as physiological, 
effects. College students who submitted to a test involving their going 
one hundred hours without sleep displayed not only considerable phys- 
ical debilitation but also irritability, lack of sociability, hallucina- 
tions, difficulty in concentration, and marked deterioration of reading 
speed and comprehension.!? 

Fatigue, particularly fatigue carried past the point where rest would 
ordinarily have taken place, produces much the same psychological 
manifestations as loss of sleep. The chemical or neural factors involved 
in rest and sleep, the mechanics of physiological processes of resting and 
sleeping, are not well understood. Sleep, particularly, is the subject of 
several theories, none of which seems completely satisfactory. 

Adolescents often have an abundance of energy which carries them 
far beyond prudent and wise limits of fatigue and wakefulness. Often 
chronic irritability, poor schoolwork and concentration, poor social 


12 M. Altmann, E. Knowles, and H. D. Bull, “A Psychosomatic Study of the Sex 
Cycle in Women," Psychosomatic Medicine, 1941, 3:199-225. 

13A. S. Edwards, “Effects of the Loss of One Hundred Hours Sleep," American 
Journal of Psychology, 1941, 54:80-91. 
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adjustment, and physical complaints, such as headaches, can be traced to 
insufficient rest and sleep. Continued frustration of these drives always 
exacts a physical and a psychological toll. The importance of permitting 
these drives to fulfill their homeostatic functions of restoring the body to 
à normal state of nonfatigue should be recognized by all workers with 
adolescents. It is a good idea to encourage the boy or girl who is on the 
80 too fast for too many hours a day to rest and sleep more; often an 
adolescents baffling attitudes and behavior can be understood and dealt 
with more effectively if the adult is conscious of the effect of the sleep- 
and-rest drive and its frustration on the entire adjustment of the adoles- 
cent. 


Other Drives 

From the standpoint of health and survival, some of these drives 
are even more important than some of those discussed at greater length. 
heir effects on the adjustment of boys and 
girls are generally much less than the effects of the sex drive, less promi- 
nent in the theories of controlling boys and girls than has been the pain- 
minent in the psychological well- 


However, in American society t 


avoidance drive, and usually less pro 
being of the adolescent than the drives for sleep and rest. 

Hunger. Irritability, lack of sociability, dejection and depression, 
loss of sexual interest, and loss of interest in personal appearance accom- 
Dany severe deprivation of food. "Semistarvation neurosis" was a term 
coined to describe the condition of experimental subject 
Went severe food deprivation for a number of weeks. The hunger drive 
increases in intensity for several hours after it begins and then gradu- 
ally diminishes, unless the subject is fed, which causes the drive to return 
at feeding wear off. Impor- 
atively little significance 


s who under- 


in full or intensified force as the effects of th 
m to survival as it is, the hunger drive is of rel 
in dealing with adolescents in this country. 
_ Thirst. This drive is even more intense than the hunger drive and, 
if not gratified, increases until an agonizing death ensues. Life with- 
Out food is measured in weeks, without water in days (in hot, dry cli- 
mates, in hours). The thirst drive is seldom significant in work with 
adolescents, 

j Maternal Drive. In humans this drive, 
with Psychological factors, although there is some re: 
Ison, and H. L. Taylor, The Biology of 


like sex, is heavily overlaid 
ason to believe that 


1 à 
H tA. Keys, J. Brozek, A. Herschel, O- Micke! à de 
uman Starvation. University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1950. 
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it may have its origin in the biological mechanisms.!? Workers with ado- 
lescent girls can sometimes capitalize on this drive by interesting girls in 
constructive work with small children in community nurscries, volunteer 
work on children's wards of hospitals, and similar activities that will pro- 
vide an outlet for otherwise frustrated energies, give them an arca in 
which to experience success and acceptance, and, at the least, fill their 
time, keeping them from less wholesome activities. 


Questions re Case of Betsy 
4. What biological drives besides pain avoidance and sex seem 
likely to be involved in Betsy's emotional and behavior patterns, 
based on the information we have and the inferences that can be 
drawn from it? 
5. What suggests the influence of each of those drives? 
6. Explain the dynamics of how each exerts its influence. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL NEEDS 


Psychologists, biologists, and physiologists generally agree that hu- 
mans have biological drives which initiate and direct activity. Whether 
or not there are a few fundamental psychological needs whose fulfillment 
is essential to mental and emotional health, as the gratification of some 


al health, is hotly disputed. All psychologists 


biological drives is to phy 
jOSSl- 


agree that there are psychological needs which are found in most, pos* 
bly all, humans. But whether such needs are reducible to a few basic 
factors which constitute an essential psychological framework for pem 
sonality development is a matter of widespread, and sometimes acrimo 
ous, disagreement. Many clinical psychologists believe that such a pat 
tern of basic psychological needs does literally exist; others feel that even 
if its existence is problematical, the treating of it as a working concept 
can be 
able. 
» of 


ni- 


by which motives, attitudes, thought patterns, and behavior 
more easily understood and dealt with is still justifiable and profit 

Considering the diversity of opinion as to whether such a grou] 
basic psychological needs actually exists, one would logically expect that 
there would be differences of opinion on what psychological needs com 
prised the group 


and one would not be disappointed. Practically 85 
many lists will be found as there are psychologists who believe in the 

15 O. Riddle, R. W. Bates, and E. L. Lahr, "Maternal Behavior in Rats produced 
by Prolactin,” Proceedings in Social Experimental Biology, 1935, 32. 
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existence of such a group. But careful reading will reveal that differences 
between the many groups is more apparent than real, more a difference 
m grouping of similar ideas than a difference in the ideas themselves. 
The list used here is one which the author has found useful both as a 
basis for clinical diagnosis and psychotherapy and as a schema for teach- 
ing the understanding and counseling of normal adolescents. 

Whereas biological drives are innate and spring from organic bases, 
Psychological needs are predominantly, if not wholly, social and cul- 
tural in origin. There is not a single one of these psychological needs that 
some group of people, somewhere in the world, does not appear to be 
almost or totally without. This argues strongly that the needs are cul- 
turally produced and not really basic. The argument is not conclusive, 
however. Motives cannot be directly observed. They can only be inferred 
from observation of behavior and reference to known biological condi- 
A motive may be present in a person 


tions. They - " 
ns. They are logical constructs. 
it may be universal, organic, in occur- 


but lava; a 

t have its expression repressed; 

rence 3 x : Fd E 
nee and nature, but its expression be inhibited by cultural forces. Some 


cu res e i 
ltures have produced men who, after early childhood, never showed 


a si 5 . 
dui: of pain, but it would be fatuous to argue that, therefore, since 
ther, " P " s 

ere have been people in some cultures who did not evidence signs of 


dai ims " z 
Pain, pain is a culturally produced phenomenon. Some psychologists be- 


lieve that in some cultures the manifestation of certain basic psycholog- 
ical needs has been artificially repressed. 

There appears to be much more variation in the intensity and 
logical needs among people than 
sity of the biological drives. 


relative j " 
alive importance or force of psycho 
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Zardlese r Wes 
ia lless of whether or not any organic basis f 
sts 


ations are evidence that, re- 
or psychological needs ex- 


i , environmental influences, the experiences a person undergoes, and 
11e form and strength of his self concept are decisive in determining 
; f the psychological needs in every per- 
id real or fancied slight, which a person with a strong self concept 

disregard, may cause a. person of immature self concept to over- 
atus need until it overshadows 


the preci 
»recise 
Precise nature and strength 0 


react j 
all to the extent of exaggerating his st 

pa aspects of his life. In another person m 
drive overwhelming importance. It 
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about he : 
t health may give the security 
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is the differences between the relative importance attached to the psy- 
chological needs and the different evaluations of how these needs can be 
fulfilled best which account for much of the variation in the way differ- 
ent people react to the same situation. 


Questions re Case of Betsy 
7. Describe Betsy's probable self concept. In what ways is it good? 
Bad? 
8. Account, on the basis of the case material and inferences to be 
drawn from it, for each factor of the self concept you ascribed to 
Betsy as to (1) its cause and (2) its manifestation. 


The Need to Belong 


This has been called the “gregarious” drive or instinct. There seems 
to be a well-nigh universal feeling among people of a need to be with 
others. Solitary confinement is the most severe form of noncapital pun- 
ishment used in most civilized countries. Simply removing a person from 
contact with other people—no one to talk to, no one to see, no onc to 
drive away a feeling of aloneness—is a terribly demoralizing thing. I 
is a rare personality that can stand such treatment for long without set 
ous ill effects. Some recent evidence suggests that considerable contact 
with one's kind is essential to good psychological development. For ex- 
ample, puppies raised in isolation proved to be incapable even of avoid- 
ing pain, repeatedly sniffing at lighted matches, for instance, instead of 
learning from the first experience to avoid them, as "normal" dogs do 


"iir e Sep 0; It 
and showing in other ways a remarkable inability to learn and adjust. 


Some few people simply prefer to be alone, and become the hermits 
iin 


or prospectors who show up at a village on rare occasions to obt: 
ple 


food, then leave at once for their preferred solitude. But to most peor 
the most luxurious of homes and the most sumptuous of food, lived in 


and eaten alone with never a sight of another human being, would 


gladly be swapped for a life of work amid less opulent surroundings, but 


with people. 


Actually, the need to belong goes much deeper than mercly demand- 


ing the physical presence of others. We want to be not merely with the 


16 R, Melzack, “Genesis of Emotional Behavior: An Experimental Study of the Dog." 
Journal of Comparative and Physiological Psychology, 1954, 47:166-168. 

1; R. Melzack and W. R. Thompson, "Early Environment," Scientific America: 
January, 1956, pp. 38-42. 
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group but a part of the group. The person who is given a job and then 
ignored by everyone else working around him is not likely to do his job 
well or stay with it long. He is with the group but not of it, and will 
generally be unhappy. You may have had the experience of joining a 
club or church in which your presence was politely acknowledged, but 
m which you were given no real part in the functioning of the or- 
Banization and were not admitted into the close circle of fellowship 
Which existed among other members. Didn't you feel left out, alone, frus- 
trated, and discontented? 

As was seen in Chapter 2, an important part of the child's growth and 
development is socialization, developing the attitudes and social skills 
Which make it possible for him to associate. pleasantly with other 
People. In its fullest sense, however, the need for belonging is deeper 
than the simple necessity o[ getting along with people. It means feeling 
that you are a part of some human group larger than yourself, drawing 
Strength from association with others like yourself who assist and support 
each other, share the same values and ideals, and are interested in each 
other, not just each one in himself alone. 

The history of American soldiers held in Communist prisoner-of-war 
camps during and after the Korean war revealed two important things 
t ance of belonging. First, isolating men 
er ue companions physically or by fostering distrust among them, 
hen aung them from home contacts by withholding mail and telling 
: €m stories of being forgotten by their government and families, did 
a break their will to resist Communis 
tion witi torture. Second, men who maintainec 
tight, eee a qc pri ge bsc en a better than did 

a V resis 3 a a 
ather Prisoners heer hel i i leath rate to a fraction of what it 
] actually held their ce 


Was a . i 
among less well-organized groups in the same camp.!* 19 
t of becoming accustomed to it, then, 


abo . : 
ut the psychological import 


t indoctrination than did 
l their military organiza- 
d or platoon intact as a 


io. inherently or as a resul 
actented K mind and personality 
cent react y and amalgamated with oth 
ing, ani nes you, he has spent a numbe 

re-achieving belongingness 1n many groups. 


have an overpowering need to be 
er people. By the time the adoles- 
r of years seeking, achieving, los- 
Driven by this 


18 " " n 
R. E. Chambers, “Discussion of Survival Factors,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 
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merican Journal of Psychiatry, 1954, 111:358-863. 
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powerful need to be a part of groups of his own age, the child and 
adolescent has devised many ways of either achieving this belongingness 
or compensating for failure to achieve it. Mary achieves it by slavish 
and inconspicuous conformance to the dress and customs of a group of 
girls with whom she goes but who do not quite accept her as a full- 
fledged, full-privileged member. By being pleasant, useful, undemand- 
ing, and playing up to an influential member of the group, Mary has 
learned to achieve some measure of the acceptance she desires. This 
manner of achieving acceptance both is influenced by and influences her 
self concept, and will color her attitudes and behavior in getting along 
with other people, meeting adults, adjusting to her teachers, and all 
her human relations. 

Billy has a knack for being liked and accepted wherever he goes. If 
his family moves, he is quickly absorbed into the boys’ society in his new 
school. This gives Billy a different self concept and causes him to ap 
proach people with a different attitude and behavior from Mary. If Billy 
should join a group and, for his popularity, be resented by one or more 
of the other members, who, therefore, display veiled or open resentment 
toward him, this will affect him. Both in that group and subsequent 
groups his desire to belong will manifest itself in a slightly different 
form as a result of the experience of partial rejection. Similarly, if Mary 
approaches another group which welcomes her warmly and admits her 
fully, this will influence her subsequent approaches to other people: 

Marilyn resorts to lavishing her liberal allowance on refreshments 
for her friends as a means of being accepted under some terms, in prefer- 
ence to being totally rejected. Eric dresses and acts in a loud, blustery 
manner, trying to impress people so that he will be held in respect O" 
awe, if he cannot gain acceptance. Each is trying, in the most effective 
way he or she knows, to achieve belongingness in a group important to 
an adolescent or to compensate for failure to achieve such belongingne5*: 
Experience entering into the construction of his or her self concept hi$ 
caused each of these adolescents to make his effort in a different way: 
And every different way, to say nothing of the attitudes and concepts 
which produce that way, poses a different situation. with which the 
worker with adolescents must deal. 

The infant wants to be accepted only by his parents and perhaps a 
few other adults. The schoolchild is usually more interested in being 2€ 
cepted and held in esteem by other boys and girls than by adults. The 


adolescent typically is trying to grow into the pattern of adulthood, but 
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still owes primary allegiance to the world and society of those his own 
age, and so is more concerned with pleasing them than with pleasing 
adults. This fact is the cause of much of the friction which may de- 
velop between parents and their children. The attributes and actions 
which make for high acceptance and. belongingness in the group of the 
boy's or girl's age are not the attributes and actions which parents and 
teachers are likely to regard most highly. Some adolescents are able to 
make skillful adjustments between these two forces (their peers and 
adults) and keep in the good graces of both groups. Others, less adept, 
become social outcasts as regards their contemporaries, or experience 
constant friction with parents, teachers, and other adults. 

Whatever an adolescents attitude and behavior toward adults, to- 
ward authority, he has learned them. He was not “born that way.” Often 
he has learned these attitudes and behaviors in the process of trying out 
various ways of achieving belongingness. Often his attitude and behavior 
are influenced by his present sense of belongingness, rejection, social 
uncertainty, or aspiration. Attitudes and behavior growing out of an ado- 
lescent's attempts to satisfy the need for belongingness have a long his- 
tory—as long as his life. "Thousands of experiences have combined to pro- 
duce the exact manifestation of the need for belongingness encountered 


in the case of an individual boy or girl. In his behavior and attitudes the 


Counselor must look for cues to his 
Could his actions be a device for displaying resentment of rejection? 
s tension, be a result of a feeling 
group? If so, look for ways of 


adjustment in this important arca. 
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uld her anxiety to please, her nervou 
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Questions re Case of Betsy 

9. In what ways does Betsy's need for belongingness show lack of 
fulfillment? 

10. In what ways may her need for belongingness have influenced 
her attitudes and behavior? 

11. Given the relatively unchangeable family circumstances, 
such as the divorce and her subsequent living with her mother, 
how might Betsy's need for belongingness have still been filled better 
than it apparently has been? 


The Need for New Experiences 

This need is responsible for much of the progress mankind has 
made. Subsumed under the general title New Experiences are such iid 
lated but nonidentical needs as the need for opportunity to do pe 
and better things, the curiosity motive (which makes the scientist spent 
years studying a subject for no monetary return or material gain, SÉ 
ini- 


finally producing a major advance in science), the desire to exercise 
en 


tiative and assume responsibility, rather than forever follow the beat : 
path of "Standing Operating Procedure" which others have followed i 
years. The need for new experiences is the basis of the whole vacatio" 
neers, 
yan's 
] to 


business, which today is a big business indeed. It produces the pic 
the men who open new doors of science and widen the horizons of n 
economic, philosophical, and social thought. It produces the neet d 
create new things as well as the desire to enjoy new experiences whic 
other people have designed for us. fe 

Observation of their activities suggests that the need for new exper! 
ences is much greater in children and adolescents than in older people 
especially people of middle age or older. Wonderful and productive 3 
human betterment and progress as this need is, it is a source of endles 
problems to every worker with young people. The very fact that : 
experience is new and different seems to make it fascinating tO adoles 


an 


cents, and they want their new experiences so fast! They want their ij 
experiences so much that they are willing to take rather great chan 
to get them—try out the new skates in spite of the ice being thin, ps 
the chance of pregnancy "to see what it's like," perhaps fail a your 
of math because the gang has a big, new project planned for the night. 7 
fore the exam, or join in a new "cause" which appeals to their imagi? 


tion. 


TET : an ofte” 
Disciplinary problems in the classroom and everywhere else can 9 


“I 
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be attributed to the desire for new experiences. Young people tend 
to become bored with a thing quickly, to want something else, any- 
thing, so long as it is new. The phonograph record listened to with ec- 
Static adoration today is discarded, literally next week, as of no possible 
interest: a new one is out that has negligible differences, but is new. This 
being the case, it is hardly surprising that spending hour after hour, 
day after day, at desks studying things they never found very interesting 
in the first place is a disciplinary effort many children and adolescents 
simply refuse to put forth. If required to remain physically in the class- 
room (as, of course, they are), they do their best to compensate for this 
frustration of their desire for constantly new experiences by seeking the 
new experiences in their minds—inattentiveness and daydreaming result 
—or in their actions: to obtain the greatest novelty possible in their re- 
Stricted classroom environment, they think of and put into effect the 
million and one things boys and girls do in dull classrooms or meetings. 
They whisper. They manufacture strange devices from articles they 
have about them. They devise novel means of attracting the attention of, 
communicating with, or annoying other people. Anything, everything, to 
have something new and novel to occupy their attention. 

“If you can't lick "em, join 'em." You can't lick this drive. Proba- 
bly the progress of the world would stop if you did. The desire for new 
€Xperiences is a mainspring of motivation which thousands of alert teach- 
ers, parents, and counselors have used successfully to elicit more and 
better work from boys and girls than less resourceful adults ever thought 
possible. If you can show a boy or girl how he can gain a new idea, 
Perceive something he has never encountered before, do something he 
could never do before or something nobody in his crowd ever thought 
of doing before, through a bit of assigned study you have lifted that as- 
signment out of the boring, tiresome (to him) routine of again living 
through a dreary academic preparation and given him a new experience. 

When growing up you had, if you were fortunate, some teacher or 
adult advisor who had a talent for “making things seem interesting.” If 
you will analyze, in retrospect, what they did, you will probably find that 
à key part of their procedure lay merely in making what they wanted you 
to do seem new and different from what you had done before, a new 
adventure, a new challenge. Few boys and girls have absorbing interests, 
Conceived and nurtured by themselves, in things adults want them to 
Spend hours on. You can get their constructive cooperation if you will 
design your activities in such a way as to be novel and challenging to 
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them. Make a real effort to capitalize on this interest in things that are 
eom of the desire for new experiences is the desire to do things T iia 
wants to, rather than the way they have been dome in the past. iiis a y: 
girls want to exercise their imagination and initiative. ld yi * 
elementary- and high-school courses have achieved greater knowle: gel ; 
crease than average in pupils because the students were given the 2 
portunity to determine how they were going to go about aeng PA 
results expected of them in the course. The imperfections of their me 

ods, their time-wasting milling around, w 
by the increased energy with which they attacked the work and re- 
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and dullness of their activity is temporarily 
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George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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gure 3, “The need for new experiences is much greater in children and 
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el and challenging will be am- 
but also in the better 
k well with adolescents 


ios with them. The extra effo: 
gis ge og making their work more nov 
Puce. , not only in the better work they do, 
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it from them superior work. 


Indivi i 
ent ndividual differences in the form or 
Persons arise from basically the same factors that produce individual 


ferences in the strength and manifestations of other drives: nature of 
Mei experiences, maturity, degree of self-discipline, trial-and-error 
tide: and self concepts which supply or do not supply the self 
RR de to make venturing into Hew experiences a challenging, 
“die than a fearsome, thing. Health is also a factor; the child who is 
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strength of this drive in differ- 
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his desire for new experiences than will a less robust and energetic child. 

The chief value which the need for new experiences can supply E 
the work of anyone dealing with boys and girls is as a rin im je 
if properly utilized, can inspire practically unlimited eor and w 2 i 
secondary function is making possible the understanding of restlessness, 
anti-social behavior, and inattentiveness which appear purposeless but, 
like all other patterns of behavior, are not. , 

Curiosity. Curiosity is considered by some psychologists a basic mo- 
tive. Some think of it as a part of the need for new experiences. Cer- 
tainly it is almost, if not completely, universal in its occurrence among 
normal humans and among many subhuman species. Monkeys will spend 
hours investigating articles and trying to solve puzzles with no apparent 
motive except the drive of innate curiosity.?! Birds, notably jays and 
crows, display what appears to be curiosity with no purpose except satis- 
faction of the drive. Children manifest their curiosity by asking innu- 
merable questions, as well as by their well-known tendency to “get into 
everything.” 

If schoolwork can be presented in such a way that it becomes a chal- 
lenge to curiosity instead of a bunch of facts to be monotonously and 
meaninglessly shoved into and filed in one's mind, a teacher's job be- 


comes both easier and more successful. If a scoutmaster can devise pro- 


grams and projects in which scouts feel that they discover things, facts, OY 
concepts, the troop will be popul 
base ‘much of their preference f 
which it capit 


ar. The books on educational psychology 
or this or that method on the degree to 
alizes on or presents challenges to pupils' sense of curiosity- 
Curiosity seems to be a natural, unle 
a basic motive in life.22 Unfortunately, adults often discourage this valu- 
able quality in children because curiosity does lead to 
predictable activity. When you encounter 
have no interest in things (such as Arthur 
whose curiosity about things cannot be arou 
who needs help and understanding. He has 
whether through ill health, unfortun 
experiences of failure w 
perhaps stultification b 


arned trait and its satisfaction 


activity, often un- 
an adolescent who seems tO 
in Chapter 2, for instance), 
ised, you have a boy or girl 
lost some of his birthright, 
ate treatment by adults, repeated 
hich have quenched his spirit of adventure, or 
y repressive educational methods. It is worth 

?1 H. F. Harlow, "Motivation as a Factor in New Responses," Current Theory and 
Research in Motivation. University of Nebraska P 
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22D. E. Berlyne, Conflict Arousal and Curiosity. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1960. 
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considerable effor i i 
ai erable effort on your part to find an approach that will rekindle 
ne fire "dUurtostv i 2 i i 
e of curiosity in a boy or girl who has lost it, because without 


curiosity a per . ; : 
ity a person will lose much of the potential of life. 


Questions re Case of Betsy 

12. What, in our case digest, suggests that Betsy may feel an un- 
gratified need for new experiences? 
ences" a fifteen-year-old girl 
loes Betsy's range 


13. What are some of the “new experi 
may normally want, expect, or receive? Wherein c 
of new experiences fall short of the optimum? 

Hn What "new experiences" might a fifteen-ye 
which would differ from those of a fifteen-year-old girl? 
sf life, how might Betsy's need 

(1) at school and (2) at home? 


ar-old boy want 


5 v. aicis 

; 15. Given her present conditions ¢ 
or ne : à 

r new experiences better be satisfied 


The Need to Achieve 
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fancy kd s mast conveniently be considered a j 
simpler Senility, want to achieve status and recognition (as well as the 
things achievement of belonging). People also want to achieve, to do 
Why i : ein things, for the sheer sake of having done something. 
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1 together. People, from in- 
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ih: B people have a powerful urge to do things just because they 
item accomplish something. A famous mountain climber, il why he 
there s to scale a difficult and dangerous peak, replied, "Because it's 
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ful he need to achieve, like the desire for new experiences, is a power- 
th mainspring of activity. It causes people to move, act, think, even 
o : 4 x 
ough often no tangible results are achieved except the sheer satisfac- 
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outweigh fairly intense biological drives, as witness the hungry but aspir- 
ing young artist working in a cold apartments — 
There is some evidence that sheer desire to imos e, to do t pe 1 = 
ically and mentally, the desire to avol inactivity may be E —— 
chological need or, conceivably, a biological diive. n group o Ln wa 
bly normal young men were hired to participate in im es erimen - 
which each lay on a comfortable bed in a comfortable, isolated; soun 
proofed room twenty-four hours a day, except for brief periods for on 
needs and eating. Their arms and hands were covered with FORMEN 
containers to minimize tactual sensations, and they wore opaque goggles. 
Physically they were completely comfortable, and they were paid twenty 


dollars a day. During the first day they were enthusiastic about their nev 


job. However, one by one they resigned and refused to continue their 
"soft snap" jobs after two or three days. U 
they reported severe-seeming phenomen 
world, from their own bodies 


pon quitting the experiment, 
à of fecling detached from the 
, as if there were two of a person instead of 
one, and vivid hallucinations. Their 
and they showed a marked decline in ability to perform mental tasks of 
all types after even a few hours of being partially isolated from normal 
sensations and activities. Although isolation from the normal range of 
sensations was also present, dissatisfaction with a state of complete inac- 
tivity seemed to have been a notable factor in the discontent of the ex- 


perimental subjects. It is possible that the sheer need to be moving, doing 
something, is an important motive 
and "pointless" movements 

The self concept 


mental processes were confused, 
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in the adolescents. whose twisting 
annoy adults so much.24 


and one's outlook on life 
by the experiences one has 


achieve. In infancy 
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2, particularly the acquiring of the sense of autonomy, initiative, and ac- 
complishment, is obvious. Achievement, successful trying and doing of 
things, is not the only ingredient of any one of these tasks, but it is cer- 
tainly an essential ingredient of every one of them. 

dt seems more than probable that many tiny, apparently insignificant 
things exer í 
Presses this desire for accomplishment. There is evidence that the mother 
who solicitously lends a hand to put the finishing touches on the doll 
dress little Ellen thought she herself had already finished beautifully, the 
tá now his fine kick could have been even 
ner 


ise tremendous control over how a child feels about and ex- 


' who shows young Ollie ł 
tude T uy he had tinie sideways a little, ; 

-© give Ellen and Ollie the unconscious feeling that they cannot do 
things well, Their excessive “helpfulness” may cause the boy and girl un- 
and their abilities, and 


may, by their oversolici- 


COnsci nm h LU r 
Sclously to lower their opinions of themselves 
settle for lower 
wou " : n z 
trvi ld have achieved. Certainly, the child who grow 
Ying but always failing to live up to the standards set for him by par- 


ents or z ; " 
" S or other adults will almost certainly have this des 
in attitude toward life, al- 


aspirations and successes in life than they otherwise 
s up disappointedly 


ire to achieve 


ile arted within him and develop a defeatist 
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ent to have had, so as to satisfy 
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iiie "e his whole developmental period : rcd 
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can do what is expected of him, in all likelihood he has had a 
opportunity for successful achievement in the years UR si den 
hand, he is boastful, recklessly tries things far beyond his a bi pé de 
to see nothing wrong with obviously poor work or inglorious failures, 
may be overcompensating for an inferiority complex, i tae be 
There is no precise formula for a discriminative diagnosis betw E 
overcompensation and normal, but mistaken, overconfidence Pug e 
lack of perception of one's limitations. As with most other problems, ga 
must study the adolescent's whole pattern of attitudes and Delavan: P. 
most cases a note of anxiety and/or defensiveness will be evident in dd 
attitude of the overcompensating boy or girl, and absent in the case o 
the one who blithely tackles anything or everything without reservation. 
The overconfident adolescent, too, can accept failure cheerfully or, at 
most, with a transient emotional outburst. The ov 
harder hit by failure and often exhibits marked 


It is vital for the worker with adolescen 
the overconfident 


ercompensating one 15 
anxiety and anger. 
ts to distinguish between 


and the overcompensating. The one has to be led to 
look more realistically at his abilities 


gently curbed. The adolescent who e 


overcompensates by indiscriminate tackling of everything that comes 
along needs to be given tasks within his limits, in an 
solid self-confidence so th 
him than the real 
activity. 
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thing less than literal success can, by a sensitive adult, be made a source 
of great gratification to the adolescent. By your noticing what was 
achieved and remarking on it in a manner appropriate to what it repre- 
Sents of his ability, a boy or girl whose work represents little objective 
achievement but good achievement for him can magnificently satisfy his 
need for achievement and recognition of achievement. 

To correct a popular but erroneous impression, it should be noted 
that praising achievement (even mediocre achievement, except in rare 
Instances) does not result in a person's feeling, “I can get by with this, so 
why try to do better?" The desires for achievement and recognition of 
achievement seem to increase, rather than decrease, as they achieve grati- 
fication. A moment's personal reflection will reveal the truth of this state- 
ment. If you received praise from your parents for making an over-all B 
average | yur desire to make B's this semes- 


ast semester, would it lessen yc 

ler as w , n . P 2 h i 
as well? You will probably want B's even more than you would if 

, H 1 um 

you had made C's last semester. Your self concept identifies you as a bet- 


ter-than-C student, and you must live up to it or suffer self-devaluation. 


Sugar catches more flies than vinegar. Praise 
an criticism (not a universal truth, but a sound generalization!). 


produces more effort 
th 


Questi, 
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he need for achievement? 
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countered? 
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achievement has she en- 
achievement be more fully met? 


sfy her need for achievement, if 
l her? How might they help 


18. How might her need for 
at could Betsy do to better sati 


nei Š 
either the school nor her mother helped 
her? 


Wh 


T 
us Need for Security 


Security is the most fundamental of 
| Ons where a serious threat, t 
Is likely en over most of the biological 
drives are many kinds of security, 
the need for 


all psychological needs. In situa- 


i he need for security 


à person is subjected to 
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> Such as hunger and fatigue. There 


and f Ram pede 
all Much of mankind's effort is expended in trying to satisfy 
ws ainst hunger and want, which 


Causes also the an- 
Ucip 


There is the need for security ag 
People to work to satisfy not only present needs but 


ated or dreaded conditions of the future. This need is the basic 
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sa moment's reflection will con- 


support of the whole insurance business, 
firm. Insurance is merely a device for protection against financial loss 
that could be injurious—i.c., cause loss of security either for oneself, 
one's dependents, or others. There is the need for security against the 
loss of loved ones or one's own life or health. The medical professions, 
hospitals, and multimillion-dollar medical-research projects are direct 
outgrowths of the need of this type of security. 

Less spectacular, but equally influential in the lives and efforts of 
people, is the need for security in more subtle and abstract areas: the 
feeling of need for security after death; the need for security in the love 
and affection of one's family, a need which, as we have seen, if left un- 
satisfied in the young child, may later produce serious developmental 
and adjustment problems; the need for security in the possession or Com- 
panionship of a loved one, a security threatened by his illness or defec- 
tion, or frustrated by his death; the need for security in one's position 
in the community or among one's associates, which makes one willing to 
do things of some trouble, but expected of us by our friends or group; 
and most subtle, yet potentially most demoralizing of all if frustrated, the 
need to appear good, competent, and successful in our own eyes. It is the 
all-important self concept or "ego drive" of psychoanalytic theory which 
is threatened by frustration in this area. The two types of security discussed 
in this chapter were chosen because of the frequency with which they are 
found to affect profoundly the development and adjustment of adoles- 
cent boys and girls. 

Security in the love and affection of one's family bears a close relation 
to the sense of trust discussed in Chapter 2. A child making an adjust- 
ment to the world faces a task which would terrify the normal adult. So 
many things to learn, people to meet, adjustments to make. Fortunately, 
the child is too lacking in knowledge and experience to be afraid. A 
sense of trust, acquired from proper care and affection received in in- 
fancy, gives the child the confidence to begin his contacts with others and 
helps him through the inevitable disappointments which arise. 

The sense of trust is not enough, however; there will be many experi- 
ences which will shake the child’s trust in humanity. Then the need for 
security in the family becomes all-important in the child's adjustment. 
With such a sanctuary to retreat to for comfort and recovery from the 
occasionally bruising contacts with the world, the child can try his wings 
of independence, socialization, new experiences, and the achievement of 
ambitious goals. If he is rebuffed, if he fails, he knows where he can ob- 
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afraid to venture new experiences socially and every other way, it may be 
a result of generalized insecurity developing from his home situation. 
Probably his parents are quite unaware of his unsupplied need for 
security, and will eagerly rush to do anything possible to make him feel 
more secure in their love if they recognize the nature of his lack. Some- 
times, particularly in the case of a boy or girl without parents, a sympa- 
thetic teacher who will show him warm acceptance will be enough 
moral support to enable him to achieve at least a minimal feeling of 
security. Try to help the insecure adolescent; his wholesome adjustment 
to life may be at stake. 

The feeling of security, or lack of it, in one's own competence, likeli- 
hood of success, personal worth and morality, is usually a determining 
factor in the formation of the self concept. As the infant begins to do 
things, engage in activity instead of merely being the recipient of atten- 
tion and care, he experiences success, failure, mixtures of the two, praise, 
and reproof. These elements, involved in developing the sense of au- 
tonomy and sense of initiative discussed in Chapter 2, are sources of se- 
curity or insecurity in the child's own evaluation of himself. 

The majority of adults developing neuroses, emotional maladjust- 
ments, and personality disturbances do not do so in response to ovel 
whelming troubles or threats from their environment, from reality. Moré 
frequently they develop these troubles as a result of feelings of insecu- 
rity originating in a devalued perception of themselves and their ability 
to cope with the problems of life.?* Whether, technically, the weak self 
concept causes the insecurity or the insecurity causes the weak self con 
cept, whether they are different aspects of the same condition or precisely 
the same factor called by differing names, is a theoretical matter of little 
practical significance in helping the adolescent. The one whose environ- 
ment has given him experiences of success, with a sanctuary filled with 
love and affection into which to retreat to recover from his inevitable 
bruises, trials, and defeats, will usually have a strong self concept and à 
gratification of his need for security which will enable him to cope suc 
cessfully with life's problems. The one whose self concept is weak, inade- 
quate, who has little feeling of security in his ability to achieve, is over- 
whelmed by quite ordinary problems and only moderately threatening 
circumstances. He becomes a psychological casualty. 


28J. C. Coleman, Abnormal Psychology and Modern Life. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1956. 
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21. Evaluate Betsy's probable feelings of personal worth and com- 


petence, and explain the dynamics of her arrival at those fcelings. 


* * * 


Whenever you find it necessary to decipher the reason for a boy or 
girl's attitudes, actions, or personality pattern, remember the basic 
drives and needs which are the mainsprings of such a large portion of 
human behavior. Remember that all deliberate behavior has a cause; 
none is purposeles. Both the cause and the purpose, if not obvious, 
merely lie in a more complex pattern or more camouflaged form some- 
where in the mind and feelings of the individual. Usually the explana- 
tion can be found, if you can learn the details of his past experiences 
and his relations with parents and other influential figures in his life. 

Drives are usually simple and, even though they may be urgent 1n 
their motivation, direct in their means of satisfaction. "They seldom cause 
deep-seated problems of adjustment that will not clear up if the immedi- 
ate physiological need is cared for. Psychological needs are not so. They 
are complex. They are insatiable, because the need for affection, 
achievement, and other psychological "food" is never fully gratified, but 
merely assuaged for the moment. If the psychological needs of the adoles- 
cent with whom you are dealing have remained unsatisfied for a long 
time, his frustrations may cause him to engage in many sorts of malad- 
justive behavior seeking some gratification of his needs. This makes him 
a "problem boy" or her a "problem girl." To untangle actions and atti- 
tudes having their roots in psychological needs requires professional 
knowledge and skill, patience, and knowledge of your specific case's his- 
tory and present circumstances. 

When a drive or need is active, a person is in a state of stress. There 
is within him an unsatisfied condition, a condition of imbalance or ten 
sion which urges him into activity, which renders it uncomfortable for 
him to remain idle and make no effort to satisfy the need or drive. There 
fore, normal people usually try to satisfy their drives and needs in order 
to make themselves physically and psychologically comfortable. Restor 
ing the physiological balance and achieving psychological adjustment is 
a simple and straightforward matter when the drive or need can be satis 
fied. When such satisfaction cannot be achieved, however, the tension 
becomes greater, and the person then seeks means of adjusting to the 
continued stressful situation. Inability to satisfy drives and needs and to 
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relieve T ' 
ear tension they generate is known as frustration. What happens 
n drives ¢ : x h 
rives and needs are frustrated will be discussed in Chapter 4. 
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CHAPTER 4 


STRESS AND REACTIONS 


TO STRESS 


PREVIEW 


(The motives which generate human activity are sometimes frustrated, 
i 7 5 ] " ^s emo- 
producing tension or stress. The stress of frustration often produces em 


tions which profoundly affect thought and action. Reaction to stress can 
be adjustive or neurolic.) 


SOURCE 


Environment 
Human relations 


Personal limitations 


Conflicting motives 


THEY ARE 
Physiological states 


Mental states 


Motives 


Frustrations 


OPERATION 

Circumstances prevent gratification of our motives. : 
The motives of other people direct their actions, often contrary 
to the gratification of our own motives. 

We are unable to accomplish what is needful to gratify our 
motives. ily 
Sometimes we want two things, and choosing one necessarily 
frustrates achieving the other. 


Emotions 


EFFECTS i 
Body goes on "war emergency" basis, all resources concentrate 
for activities required for physical survival. " 

A stirring-up of fcelings, which colors one's thinking, reasoning: 
and reactions. 

Once aroused, emotions themselves become powerful generators 
and guides of activity, and complicate adjustment to frustrations: 
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STRESS 


REACTION 

Aggressive reactions 
Attack 
Displacement 
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Projection 
Identification 


Withdrawal reac- 
lions 


Simple with- 
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Denial of reality 
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Repression 


Regression 
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tiong ! 
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©MPensation 


Sublimation 


Rationalization 


(Any of the 
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above adjustive me 
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Adjustment to Stress 
NATURE 


Direct attempt to overcome a frustration. 
Directing an emotion toward something other than the frustra- 
tion producing it. 


Ascribing to others our own unworthy feclings. 
ng as if the experiences of another were our own, “feeling 


Reac 


as if" we were he. 


Running away from a problem or threat. 
Pretending things are not what they really are. 
Daydreaming. 

Refusing to recognize one's true 
consciousness. 
Emotionally retre 
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feelings, shutting them out of 


ting to an earlier time of life when the frus- 


Achieving satisfaction in one area to atone for frustration in 


another. 

Escaping threatening desir 
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Neurotic Reactions 
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ent 
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we shall consider in more detail the dynamics by which failure to satisfy 
motives produces problems in the lives of people, particularly adoles- 


cents. 
To satisfy all those motives, to achieve the goals they set, people en- 


Photo by Stephen Carmichael- 


Figure 4. “Adolescents are in a period of development in which frustrations occur 
with particular frequency.” 
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do not get what we want, in which our desires and strivings are frus- 
trated. 

Such frustrations increase the stress aroused by the original motive, 
because now not only is the unfulfilled motive exerting more pressure 
as its gratification is denied (the thirsty person gets thirstier, and the 
prolonged monotony of a hard routine generates increasing desire for 
something new), but also our egos are involved. We are trying to achieve 
the goal set by the motive, and failure injures our self concept, making 
us more tense and further out of adjustment than we were before. 

A part of wholesome adjustment to life is the learning of skills and 
acquiring of habits which lead to achievement of the goals set by our 
motives. Education’s purpose is to enable a child to earn a better living 
in the future and to enjoy life more fully by reason of the understandings 
and appreciations, as well as the social and vocational skills, which he 
has acquired. Despite the most perfect preparation for life, however, 
frustrations are going to be encountered, and a part of wholesome ad- 
justment is learning to cope with the stress produced by frustrations, 
either by overcoming the frustrations or adjusting to the stresses which 
they produce. 

Adolescents are in a period of development in which frustrations 
come with particular frequency, and the resulting stresses are likely to be 
severely felt because the adolescent has so little background of expert 
ence to give him perspective on the frustrations. Not being able to go t° 
the lake with the crowd one Saturday afternoon is, in reality, a trivial 
thing, but to an adolescent it seems a major catastrophe. However, thé 
frustrations of adolescence are generally much less far-reaching in their 
effects on a boy or girl than were the earlier stresses of infancy and child- 
hood which affected his development of the senses of trust, autonomy» 
and initiative. Adolescents need help in evaluating their motives and 
goals and in devising suitable ways of adjusting to their drives and needs 
either by effectively satisfying them or learning to live more or less com- 
fortably with them without having them satisfied. The girl who longs 
for greater popularity needs help in satisfying her longing or in devising 
ways of adjusting happily to the lower level of popularity she may 
have to accept. 

A wise man devised a prayer thus: "Oh, Lord, give me the strength to 
change those things which I can change, the patience to adjust to those 
things which I cannot change, and the wisdom to distinguish between 
the two." It would be difficult to devise a better statement of human 
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contacts with parents become broader and more numerous, because the 
boy or girl is seeking to achieve autonomy and identity as a separate 
personality, and in the process of doing so he wants to go places, do 
things, and have things of which the parents disapprove. It is important 
to understand that these intense frustrations emanating from relations 
s of earlier child- 
hood and infancy, and yet be much less profound in their effect on the 


with parents may be noticed more than the stress 


boy or girl. The small child has not learned effective ways of compen- 
sating for or adjusting to stress, and has little experience against which to 
evaluate whether a frustration is important or not. Therefore, things 
which happen to him may leave a deep imprint on his self concept 
while an older boy or girl would make ten times the fuss about such à 
frustration as would the infant or younger child, but, underneath all 
the noise, would be only slightly and temporarily affected by it. Every 
year a boy or girl lives has a tendency to produce greater noise but 
fewer ill effects as a result of frustrations. 

From the time the child starts to school, he encounters new elements 
in the social environment which may frustrate him in the fulfillment of 
his motives. Instead of only his parents and siblings, there are now in 
his life dozens of people who really do not care whether or not he is 
happy or gratified by what goes on. In the past, if he wanted to be “lt 
Daddy or Mamma was usually willing. His schoolmates are not, and it 
is sometimes a bitter pill for him to swallow to find that his prefer 
ences count for so little. He wants the recognition and praise he has been 
accustomed to and finds that his playmates give or withhold these favors 
on the basis of their desires, not his. Even Teacher, the important adult 
in his life now, looks on him as just one more little boy or girl, not as 
the center of the whole universe! 

The broader the child's environment and the more extensive his rela- 
tions with other children, the more he encounters frustrations based 
upon his personal limitations. He simply cannot draw as well as Aller» 
run as fast as Johnny, or make people laugh the way Joan can. He tries 
as hard as anybody, but he simply cannot achieve as much as they can- 
If his intelligence is below a certain level, he probably will be blissfully 
unaware of this fact and suffer no frustration. If he has been conditioned 
by parental attitudes to be indifferent to accomplishments, so long as he 
is warm and well fed he may be unconcerned over them. "Paw says yen 
get about as much on relief as you do working, so why worry about 
earning a living?" is an attitude encountered with disturbing frequency 
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onward, both boys and girls, men and women, frequently find themselves 
in situations where the sex drive is intense, highly aroused, but gratifi- 
cation is inhibited by conscience. So the drive is frustrated. Or gratifica- 
tion is sought regardless of conscience, and one's self concept is injured 
as the sacrifice of principle and moral integrity results in self-devaluation. 

Internal conflicts have been classified under three headings: (1) ap- 
proach-approach conflicts, occurring when one wants to do two things 
but must sacrifice one to achieve the other, such as go to a ball game 
or prepare for an exam; (2) avoidance-avoidance conflicts, where two 
alternatives would each be avoided but one must be accepted, such as 
arising for an eight-o'clock class after a late dance and breakfast on the 
way home, or taking the cut which will jeapordize credit for the 
course; and (3) approach-avoidance conflicts, where one wants to do one 
thing and avoid another when this is impossible, such as wanting to ask 
someone a favor, yet being unwilling to be placed under obligation to 
him. All types may produce more or less grave frustrations. 


Case of Carolyn 

The social worker left the J/s house mentally shaking her head. 
Mrs. J. had called saying that her family badly needed help. Mr. J: 
had had a serious heart attack several months before and would not 
be able to work again for several more months. Mrs. J. was working 
in a department store as a clerk while her semi-invalid husband 
looked after their two small children, but her earnings were insuffi- 
cient to support the family. As the worker left the house, she was 
met by Carolyn J., sixteen, who obviously had been waiting for her. 

"Maybe you can help me, Mrs. Hughes," said Carolyn. "Some 
body's got to or I'm just going to die! There's this dance our class i5 
having Saturday night, and there's this cute new boy all the girls are 
simply wild about, and he's asked me, and I haven't got a thing tO 
wear. Mother just won't listen. There's this darling strapless dress 
down at the store where she works, and you can get it for just à 
dollar down, but she just can't see how I've simply got to have 1t- 
I've tried to tell her I'd do anything—I'd cut out my allowance, look 
after the children, anything! But she still says I can’t have it. rl 
cat less, I'll do anything! Can't you talk to her and get her to realize 
how I just can't go unless . . . I've got to go . . . it means more than 


anything on earth to me . . . and I just can't wear . . .” Here Caro 
lyn burst into tears. 
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Figure 5. What emotions are shown here? What could account for the differe 
reactions of the people in the picture? 
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states of feelings which are pleasant or unpleasant to a person. Emotions 
are aroused by all sorts of situations and conditions—loss, deprivation, 
thwarting, inabilities, the whole range—but once aroused, emotions be- 
come powerful forces in and of themselves. Sometimes they actually 
come to overshadow in importance the very situation that produced 
them. Thus we have the child who wants a pretty pencil which, for some 
reason, is not given him. Frustration arouses emotion: he becomes angry. 
He rages. At last the parent gives in and offers him the pencil, which the 
child strikes from the offering hand in a paroxysm of rage. Or we have 
the tennis player who becomes so angry at flubbing scveral shots (thus 
losing points) that he deliberately knocks an easy ball completely over 
the backstop, thus losing still another point, but securing, it is hoped, 
some easement of his emotions. In both of these instances emotion has 
become, for the moment, a more powerful determinant of behavior than 
was the wish whose frustration produced the emotion. In addition to 
these situations, it is also important to understand that when an emotion 
is aroused in a person, certain bodily and mental changes take place, and 
these changes alter the person's subsequent thoughts and actions. 

To understand human behavior, therefore, it is necessary to know 
some of the dynamics of emotions. We have seen, briefly, how they are a 
particular type of tensional state often growing out of stress, out of 
frustrations, or sometimes out of gratifications. Three important as- 
pects of emotions govern their influence on thoughts and actions. We 
will consider these aspects as a background for understanding adolescents' 
thinking and actions which take place when frustrations have aroused 
emotions. Boys’ and girls’ thinking and behavior often cannot be fath- 
omed without an understanding of the emotions which control them. 


Bodily Changes in Emotion 


The autonomic nervous system is a part of the nervous system and 
consists of nerves connecting the brain and various internal organs of the 
body, including blood vessels which serve various muscles of the body.* 
There are two parts to the autonomic nervous system, and these two 
parts tend to oppose rather than assist each other. One part is called the 
"parasympathetic" system. This system is in control of the functioning 
of our organs and circulatory system most of the time. It is the “house- 


6K. F. Muenzinger, Psychology. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1942. 
1 W. B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1929. 
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ee e of "i of the organs and func- 
ye ion the stomach manufactures and 
secretes digestive juices and carries on the normal digestive processes. The 
kidneys, liver, heart, lungs, sweat glands, all function at the rate and in 
the manner most desirable to get their normal jobs done and to keep us 
feeling good. 

When an emotion arises, the functioning of the parasympathetic sys- 
tem tends to diminish, and the other portion of the autonomic nervous 
system, called the “sympathetic” system, springs into action and takes 
over predominant control of our bodily functions. The sympathetic sys- 
tem is the “emergency” or “war control board” of the body and produces 
changes in the functioning of bodily organs designed to prepare the body 
to cope with the tension-producing situation which threw the sympa- 
ng emotions, such as anger (as con- 


thetic system into action. In excitil 
), the adrenal glands of the 


trasted to depressive emotions, such as grief 
body are stimulated to secrete a substance call 
blood. The presence of adrenaline in the blood going to various organs 
Produces many of the bodily changes accompanying emotions. The liver 
releases stored sugar into the bloodstream to provide energy to cope 
arge to supply oxygen to 
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with the exciting situation, and the lungs enl 
the body ina hurry in order to support increased activity. The chemical 
Composition of the blood is changed so it will clot more quickly, and 


another substance simultaneously fed into the blood, called noradrenal- 
ace of the body to constrict. 
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Thus nature tries to protect us against loss of blooc 


15 a logical concomitant of anger among animals or primitive humans) 


by having less blood in the portions of the body most exposed to injury 
and having that blood coagulate faster if bleeding starts. It has even been 
found that tears shed as the result of an emotion have a different chemical 


c n : : 3 
Omposition from those shed in peeling an onion! ê 
The nature of the “waves” habitually produced by the brain changes 


in emotional states, and in some states of emoti 
received by the brain i reased. Thus, the brain may literally be on 
“sterextion hi ae we a strong emotion and physiologically incapa- 
ble of its normal functioning. This was reasonable in the eons of man’s 
history when emotions most frequently meant the perception of danger, 
and muscular action, not brainwork, had the best chance of insuring his 


on the amount of blood 


8R. Brunish, cited in Saturday Review of Literature, 1957, 40:41. 
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survival. Unfortunately, the same physiological reaction has carried over 
into the present, when brainwork is more frequently needed than mus- 
cles to cope with an emotion-arousing situation. Thus we experience the 
unhappily common phenomenon of doing and saying things under the 
influence of emotions which we would never do or say if our brains were 
working properly. Threats to beat up people, proposals of marriage, and 
promises obviously impractical to keep are examples of the by-products 
of things that often happen under the influence of a strong emotion, 
which would not have happened if the person involved had been think- 
ing instead of feeling. 

Although considerable physiological differences have been found to 
exist in different emotional states, attempts to identify emotions on the 
basis of physiological changes accompanying them have been unsuccess- 
ful.” All emotions involve some degree of upset of the homeostatic condi- 
tion of the body and are, therefore, tensional states. There are many 
physiological accompaniments of emotion besides those mentioned here, 
but these will serve to establish the important point that a person under 
the stress of an emotion is chemically and physiologically a different per- 
al capabilities than. he usually 


son, with different mental and physic 
possesses, and his behavior must, therefore, be evaluated on a different 
basis from that used when he is in his normal condition. 


Emotion as a Mental State 


This is the aspect of emotion most familiar to us. It is "feeling" a 
certain way—excited, happy, afraid, sorry, depressed, anxious, or other 
states described by a thousand other words. These states of emotion are 


often referred to as "affective states" or "affective reactions," and our 
popular use of this concept is reflected in such expressions as “The 
experience affected him deeply." It has been already pointed out that al- 
though emotion is in part a mental state, it is often a mental state of 
lowered thought quality in which a person is more influenced by nom 
intellectual feelings than by intellectual considerations. A boy or girl 
wildly in love, a parent seeing a child drowning, a person insulted in 
public, none are likely to act in a manner reflecting their normal best 
judgment. Under all these conditions the mind may be overactive, filled 
with whirling, chaotic thoughts, and although sometimes brilliant flashes 
of inspiration emerge from such mental activity, usually irrationality 


9 C. T. Morgan, Introduction to Psychology. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York, 1961. 
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rather than sensibility characterizes the thought processes under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Mild emotional states sometimes develop and endure for long periods 
of time: Worry, a mild fear reaction anticipating a future situation or 
condition which may or may not materialize, is an example. Annoyance, 
a mild form of anger, usually is of short duration. When emotional states 
persist for more than a few moments they usually are called moods. 

. Often a person feels an emotion but does not show it openly or ad- 
mittedly, This is of extreme practical importance to the person dealing 
Vh the education and guidance of adolescents. A boy or girl may resent 
TORY much certain treatment, a casual reprimand, a condition, or some- 
Sn personality, and not show it by facial expression or his words, but 
Signal it loudly in his subsequent behavior. Therefore, while it is im- 
and cognitive effects of emotion, it is 


porte / : 
Portant to recognize the physical 
al an emotional 


equally important to be alert to behavior which may sign 
state not perceptible in any other form. 

You have perhaps encountered people who seemed to have a gift for 
yr fear of others and responding to a person's 


sensi 
ising the worry, anger, ¢ 
1 observer. This 


feeling rather than to the picture he presents to the casua 
ability is called empathy, meaning the ability to perceive, understand, 
and to some extent share the feelings of another. Empathy is one of the 
eae professional skills the worker with adolescents can possess. A 
uigh degree of empathy enables a parent, 
Neath the surface indications of feelings anc 
emotional state which the boy or girl may, through self-consciousness or 
insecurity, conceal, but which dominates his reaction for the time being, 
xe ture of calmness. Probably some 
People are born with the potential of achieving higher empathy than 
others, but like other skills or sensitivities, empathy can be developed 
8reatly by conscious practice. To work most effectively with adolescents, 
one should practice careful attention to their words and facial expressions 
wa, perhaps above all, mentally check back for possible explanations of 
the behavior the adolescent is presently engaging in to try to ascertain 
if there is anything causing it besides what appears on the surface. 

ah sense"; it is a highly developed use of our 
1 at deducing the motivation or stimulus be- 
ying. It is required even when the emo- 
m you are concerned is obvious, be- 
nd why he feels as he does and, 


teacher, or counselor to see be- 
1 behavior and respond to an 


n i 
though he presents an outward pic 


5 Empathy is not a "s 
ortae oe senses, plus skil 
tins] par a person is doing or sa 
eise » ate of the person with whor 

enables you to better understa 
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therefore, more intelligently respond to him. It is even more necessary 
when an emotional state exists but is being concealed, because such an 
emotional state is likely to be extremely critical in the situation being 
handled. (If it were not critical, there probably would be no reason for 
the boy or girl to conceal it.) Often, too, empathy enables the adult to 
perceive the influence of an emotional state in an adolescent when the 
adolescent is not himself aware that his feelings, rather than his logic, 
are dictating his actions. Often a girl who arrives at school in a state of 
irritation actually does not realize that she is irritated. To admit she is 
irritated would mean admitting that she minds that Hank didn't pick 
her up on the way, and, she tells herself, of course she doesn't mind! Not 
one bit! In such a situation the adult must avoid reacting to the surface 
appearance of feelings and behavior. He must also allow for the fact that 
often the reasons for the attitude or behavior exhibited are not even 
perceived by the adolescent himself. 


Emotion as a Motive 


Emotions may arise when a motive achieves gratification, or when 
such gratification is blocked. In turn, an emotion itself may become a 
motive, which also may be gratified or blocked, thus constituting a spiral 
of experience, reaction, new experience, new reaction. We have seen that 
emotion is a tensional state, a state in which the homeostatic condition of 
the body and mind has been altered. One explanation of the effect of 
emotions on thinking and behavior is that emotions cause tension, and 
as tension develops, the relief of the tension becomes a motive.!® 

Examples of this phenomenon are extremely common among small 
children and often encountered in adolescents and even adults. The child 
wants to go outside and play, and his desire is frustrated by Mother's 
concern about the weather. Not only is little Ray's desire frustrated; his 
developing ego, his sense of autonomy, is also outraged. You can watch 
the tension rapidly building up, the reddening face, the clenched fists, 
the tenseness coming into his voice. He becomes angrier and angrier. He 
seems literally to “puff up.” But his demands have no effect. He tries 
the door in order to go out anyway, and it is locked. He throws himself 
on the floor, kicks his feet against the floor, pounds it with his fists, and 
perhaps even his head. We call it a temper tantrum. It may be persisted 
in if it gains him attention, but whether it gains attention or not, it CX 


10 G. Murphy, Personality. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1947. 
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pends some of the tension generated by the frustration and resulting 
anger. That such temper tantrums are not wholly attention-getting de- 
vices, but may even be totally tension-relief mechanisms is evidenced by 
the man who reads in the paper something that angers him, crushes the 
newspaper, hurls it violently into the trash can, and walks on at a furi- 
ously fast pace, clenching his fists and pumping his arms vigorously. 
Abraham Lincoln recommended chopping wood as an excellent device 
for relieving the tension developed by anger whose natural manifestation 
(fighting, perhaps) was blocked. 

Paroxysms of grief are frequently accompanied by 
lar activity (called hysterics), which serves to relieve some of the excess 
tension generated in the body by the activity of the sympathetic nervous 
System, Violent weeping, the whole bo 
sion, as can be seen in the weak, exhausted state which commonly fol- 
lows such violent discharge of emotional energy. Joy similarly produces 
an excess of energy, tension “all built up and no place to go." Common 


Ppreciation of this fact is shown in such expressions as leap for joy 
therefore, often constitute a 


extreme muscu- 


dy shaking with sobs, relieves ten- 


and “ : : ; Pem : 
1 bursting with happiness. Emotions, 
urther gratification, remove frustra- 


Power Si ; 
Powerful urge to activity, either to f 
able internal tension (stress) which 


tion, or merely to release the unbear 
the emotion has produced. 

We have already seen that emotions 
thought and reasonable reactions. So it is, therefore, not surprising that 


When emotional tension builds up to a certain point, relief of the tension, 
v become the overwhelming motive of 
' that a wasp knows it will kill itself 
it will vent its anger 


are not conducive to logical 


IM of the consequences, ma 
if it cios idual. Some naturalists say. 
Sid a person, but when sufficie 
do kno ss of the consequences to itsel 
pit = that a man sufficiently angry m 
bao 1e obvious fact that he will not re 
€ a beating for his attempt. 
This circumstance, the power of 


the s 

it sheer purpose of relieving unbear: : 
“Y as a means of genuinely coping with the emotion-producing situa- 
tion ance in dealing with people. The younger 


th . i 
€ person, the more important 1t generally 1s, because young people 
lieving the tension, rather than in coping 
adily than will adults. It accounts 


furiously angry, but then goes 


ntly enraged, 
f. Whether this is true or not, we 


nay hit a much bigger man, de- 
ally injure his Goliath, but will 


on to provoke activity for 


an emoti 
regardless of its futil- 


able tension, 


> İS of tremendous import 


Cust : s A 
bei will engage in re 
H : A * " T 
fo 1 the situation intelligently, more re 
r s S : 

the pupil who fails a test and becomes 
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to play ball instead of studying to do better next time, and the man who, 
anxious over threatened failure of his business, goes on a week-long 
drunk just when his best efforts are needed most to salvage his business. 
Both are examples of tension-relief activity being substituted for action 
intelligently designed to handle the emotion-producing situation. 


Case of Dick 

Dick T. is fourteen years old and in the tenth grade, where he is 
barely passing despite an LQ. of 120. At his parents' insistence, he 
had been permitted to skip the sixth grade because of his high I.Q. 
and exceptionally good work in the fifth grade, although school au- 
thorities had agreed somewhat reluctantly. Surprisingly, Dick did 
fairly well in the seventh grade, although not as well as his parents 
demanded that he do. In the eighth and ninth grades his marks stead- 
ily slid down, despite growing parental disapproval and pressure. 

This year Dick has suffered from stomach trouble, with frequent 
vomiting. Often he does not seem well enough to prepare his home- 
work, and he sometimes leaves school because of nausea. He com- 
plains of constant tiredness and seems depressed. Worry over his 
physical health has superseded anxiety about his grades in the minds 
of his parents. 

At times Dick shows a wild, ungovernable temper; he stamps 
yells, and voices wild threats toward both himself and others. A low 
grade, a reprimand, or refusal of an apparently trivial request can 
bring on the tantrum. 

Finally, the parents have sought the help of the school counselor, 
saying that Dick needs help on how to study. You are the counselor. 

1. Which of Dick's problem areas may have their roots in emo- 
tional reactions? 

2. How could cach one be emotionally oriented? 

3. Why may Dick's problems have "come to a head” just now? 


ADJUSTMENT TO STRESS 


Emotions are typically reactions to stress produced by frustration Or 
other factors. But emotions, though they may be reactions to stress 
hardly constitute effective ways of adjusting to the stresses. In fact, as 
previously noted, they are more likely to increase the stress produced 
by a frustration than to cope effectively with the situation producing it. 
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And so people devise many procedures, often called mechanisms, for 
coping with stress. An understanding of some of these mechanisms will 
often enable a parent, teacher, or counselor to perceive the motivation 
behind things adolescents say and do, thus enabling the adult to deal 
with causes of adolescent behavior rather than with the mere superficial 
symptoms. 

p In most instances, a person encountering the frustration of a motive 
either devises a way of achieving gratification and thereby avoiding the 
frustration, experiences an emotion for a time and adjusts to the frustra- 
Hon as the emotion wears off, or just philosophically accepts the frustra- 
uon with minimal concern, “without letting it bother him,” as the popu- 
lar expression goes. These are generally wholesome, even if sometimes 
unwise, ways of handling a frustration: overcome it, get it out of your sys- 
tem, or adjust to it, i.e., do not let it bother you. 

Many more subtle and indirect devices than these straightforward 
nes also are employed to achieve one sort of adjustment or another to 
Stress, Any of these devices may be perfectly normal if employed in mod- 
eration, but they tend to become maladjustive or "neurotic" devices if 


carried to an extreme. Thus, it is normal, when faced with a frustration, 
to try to beat it down and achieve gratification, as does a boy with a weak 
tennis volley by intensively practicing volleying against a practice wall. It 
becomes a maladjustive rather than an effective adjustive pattern of re- 
action when one is unable to do anything else because all his resources 
are being futilely expended on persisting in an obviously lost cause of 
A 120-pounder losing match after match 
out-volley bigger, stronger opponents 
an obsession on that 


‘Tying to gain a certain end. 
through insisting on tying to 
Would be an example. We say such a person has 
point, 

sms are wholesome when they enable 
o a stressful problem or situation, 
hen they merely constitute 


: In general, adjustive mechani 
as to make a constructive adjustment t 
TUM unwholesome, maladjustive, or neurotic w 
a Screen behind which the person can avoid making a genuine adjust- 


mer E involved i 
Mt. Generally, avoiding an argument, refusing to become involved in 


a fuss, is a constructive way for an adolescent to adjust to a situation in 


suh emina are running high. s 
for f €eping peace" or “restraining my temper ) : 

ant principles. Being agreeable to the 
ustment; it does 


It becomes maladjustive behavior 
is used as an excuse 


Wis! ailure to stand up for import 
es of the group ordinarily suggests good social adj 


n : à f i i 
Ot when it causes one to go along with the group into delinquent 
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behavior. When a boy is unable to buy something he wants, it is healthy 
for him to think of ways he can get along satisfactorily without it. It is 
maladjustive for him to form the habit of saying to himself every time 
he cannot get something he wants, "Aw, it’s no good. I don't want it 
anyhow.” 

Often adjustive mechanisms are used quite unconsciously. This is 
especially true of maladjustive mechanisms, whose injuriousness lies in 
their causing or permitting us to see a situation in one way, when actually 
it is quite another way. The girl who blames a low grade on the teacher's 
dislike for her instead of trying to find what was wrong with her prepara- 
tion is a good example of such distortion of thinking. Do not expect 
an adolescent immediately to agree with you when you point out to him 
that he is blaming someone else for something that is his own fault; 
often he genuinely believes what he is saying, because his explanation 
defends his ego, his self concept, more effectively than would a clear per- 
ception of the facts. Therefore, he is genuinely unable to see the real 
facts without patient, sympathetic help in arriving at a better understand- 
ing of his motives and frustrations. His desires also blind him to logic. 
The boy who wants to use his sturdy, serviceable sedan as down payment 
on a small, high-performance sports car may emphasize to his father the 
economy resulting from the small car's high gasoline mileage. If the fa- 
ther attempts to change his son's mind by demonstrating how the gasoline 
savings will never offset the greater cost of the new car, he is doomed to 
failure, because economy had nothing to do with the boy's real reason 
for wanting the sports car. 

It is well to understand a few of the common methods of dealing with 
stress and to perceive differences in degree which make them normal ad- 
justive mechanisms or abnormal neurotic defenses. It is well to under- 
stand them, because adolescents as well as adults often employ these 
devices when faced with stress-producing situations. If the parent, teacher, 
or counselor does not understand the dynamics involved, he may be 
thrown off the track and try to react to the adolescent's behavior on the 
basis of meeting apparent logic with logic, whereas the apparent logic 
may not be at all the adolescent's real reason for thinking or acting as 
he does. The real reason, underneath the camouflage of assumed logic, 
may be his having adopted a completely irrational mechanism for coping 
with stress. Obviously, if he is to be genuinely helped, the real dynamics 
of his behavior and attitude must be considered rather than the camou- 
flage he has drawn over them (often unconsciously). 
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Case of Ernest 

(Read this brief picture of Ernest F. and his life, and as you study 
this section on adjustment to stress, watch for descriptions of ways 
Ernest has adjusted to life. At the end of the section there will be 
questions to help you clarify your thinking about Ernest and the 
mechanisms of adjustment.) 

Ernest F. sought help from the college counselor for "difficulty in 
concentrating." He is nineteen ycars old, a sophomore in college, of 
average size and build, reasonably good-looking and healthy. He esti- 
mates that he is "about average” in popularity and social adjustment. 
His major professor guesses that he is barely average in intelligence 

às compared to the population of the college he attends, but by 
virtue of hard work he maintains a B average. He participates in all 


intramural athletics and is substitute second-baseman on the varsity 


baseball team. 


His father is the sole owner of a fair 
e Ernest is attending, and obviously anxious 


Ernest's mother is a pleasant 
here Ernest's siblings, 


-size machine shop, a four- 


letter man at the colleg 
that his son be successful, a leader. 
woman, active in civic affairs in her town, w 
two older sisters, have married and are living. 

Ernest described his childhood as a happy one, his family mod- 
erately prosperous and enjoying life and each other. “We were al- 
Ways doing something,” he said. "Dad would take me hunting every 
weekend during the fall from the time I was big enough to stagger 
along with a twenty-gauge shotgun. I could never shoot as well as he 
could, but I could spot squirrels or handle a bird dog better, so I 
kept right up with him. I got along fine with everybody except my 
basketball coach; he tried to boss every move I made on the court, 
and I would kick over the traces every once in a while. I was the 
smallest man on the varsity, and got put out of a lot of games for 
Personal fouls or blowing up at some big jake who tried to step on 
me," 

Ernest just missed being valedictorian im his high-school class. 
"The girl who got it wasn't practicing basketball all afternoon for 
four months of the term," he explained. He started going with girls 
When he was fifteen and “could get a date any time I wanted to, but 
Sometimes I'd stay home from something because I couldn't get the 


girl I wanted to go with." 


Ernest says he is happy, and professors, and is 


likes his courses 
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having a good time in college. But he feels on edge and irritable and 
thinks this may in some way be connected with his difficulty in con- 


centrating. 


Aggressive Reactions 


Attack. This is the simplest and most natural way of dealing with a 
stressful situation when you are confident, when the situation does not 
appear so big, threatening, or inevitable that attack seems hopeless or 
even suicidal. Unless a child has suffered acute emotional deprivation in 
infancy or early childhood, he will ordinarily respond to a frustration, 
for example, with an attack upon it.!! Another child has a toy he wants 
and cannot otherwise get, and he will aggressively attempt to remove the 
frustration by physically taking the toy from the other child. A manu- 
facturer threatened by the loss of a big contract will undertake to do 
something to stop the undesired from happening; he will try to persuade 
his customer, find other facilities to supplement his own which have 
broken down, halt the strike which has closed down his production, or by 
other direct action remove the threat. 

A long succession of defeats or emotional conditioning which leaves 
one with the feeling of helplessness, the idea that he cannot overcome 
obstacles or threats, may make attack scem impractical to him. The child 
whose older sibling successfully annoyed him and always succeeded in 
making him feel inferior may have developed a defeatist attitude which 
makes him chronically hesitant to commit himself to attack as a way of 
getting what he wants. The child who was overprotected, not allowed to 
cross the street alone until he was cight years of age, or who was always 
"helped" to do things because "he's such a little fellow and we can do 
it so easily," or whose parents, kindly or unkindly, but persistently, added 
to fix it exactly right"—all 


just a bit more to what the child had done 
are prime prospects for reluctance to meet difficult situations head on 
and try to overcome them. Such a child grows up into the adolescent 
whose deficient sense of initiative, autonomy, and achievement prevent 
his making a wholesomely aggressive attack on circumstances which 
threaten or frustrate him. 

Overemphasis on "never leave a thing until you have mastered it" 
may produce a boy or girl neurotically inclined to attacking frustrations, 
not necessarily as reasoned attempts to overcome them (which char- 

11R. Stagner, Psychology of Personality. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1961. 
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acterize, of course, a desirable adjustive mechanism), but because he is 
emotionally unable to concentrate on new subjects while the frustrating 
condition continues to exist and he does not know a more effective means 
of coping with it than blind persistence in attack. The tennis player who 
Was losing match after match because of his insistence on volleying is an 
example. 

Displacement. If circumstances render it impractical or unsatisfac- 
tory to react aggressively toward a source of stress, the hostility aroused 
by the stress and the aggressive behavior we would ordinarily direct to- 
ward the unpleasant stimulus may be “displaced” onto something we can 
attack or resent with less threat to our well-being. The boy who, as a 
child, was strictly trained that he must love his mother may become 
very angry at her, but conceal it from everyone and even from himself by 
displacing his resentment of her prohibition or punishment onto a girl 
friend with the violent statement that “Doggone gurrls got no sense, any- 
Way!" Thus, he finds some release from his tension, but does not run the 
ack on the object disturbing him. 
ith his girl, 


risk of greater stress through direct att 
A similar principle operates in the case of the boy who, out w 
a traffic policeman and then snarls at a 
or, more probably, is just thought to 
mechanism of 


accepts a dressing-down from 
Service-station attendant who is ( 
be) slow, This is sometimes known as the “kick the cat” 
adjusting to stress. It is “normal” in that all of us do it to some extent. It 
IS an essentially unwholesome mechanism of adjustment, however (ex- 
Cept in such mild forms as railing against the obstinacy of other drivers 

ecause it is unsafe to lambaste a friend who has irritated us in some 
Way), because it tends to conceal real causes of stress and thus blocks 


effecti : ` 
€ctive coping with them. 


Projection. Projection involves ascribing to others feelings or mo- 


Uves we ourselves have, thus serving the double purpose of absolving 
Ourselves of blame for a tensional state and acquiring an object against 
Which to exhaust the feeling disturbing us. A common example is the 
irritable girl who angrily accuses her parents of being bad-tempered, 
“lng as evidence the fact that they irritate her, who, goodness knows, is 
as smooth-tempered a person as you can find! The boy who slights a 


12R. R. Bush and J. W. M. Whiting, “On the Theory of Psychoanalytic Displace- 


ment” " T 
TEN Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. 1953, 48:261-272. ; 

së 3N. E, Miller, “Theory and Experiment Relating Psychoanalytic Displacement to 

43 [Uus Response Generalization,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1948, 
1155-178 n 
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children, citing their verbatim memory of frequently heard TV advertise- 
ments as clear evidence of intelligence. Sometimes the denial of reality 
involves "escape into reality," in which one becomes so busy doing incon- 
sequential things that he never has time to get around to the really im- 
portant problem or task he needs to face. Thus, the girl who does not 
wish to prepare the book report due tomorrow suddenly must clean up 
her room, as Mother has been insisting for a weck that she ought to, and 
by the time this chore is done it is bedtime, and there was simply no 
time to prepare the report. 

Ignoring things which are unpleasant permits us to avoid many 
stressful situations. Unfortunately, it may also cause us to ignore things 
which need to be faced. Many people have died of cancer because they 
feared to face the possible revelation of a physical examination. 

Fantasy. Daydreaming, flecing from the unpleasant world in which 
we live to an imaginary world in which we can make things happen just 
as we wish, is one of the most popular forms of withdrawal from frustrat- 


ing or otherwise stressful situations. Some boys use detective storics, and 


girls romantic novels, as the magic carpets to carry them into the land 
of make-believe, some use the changing screen of the TV set, and some 
construct their own imaginary scenarios. Daydreaming is a pleasant and 


harmless way to entertain oursclves and temporarily escape from a situa- 
as to take the 


tion that we are not enjoying. It becomes harmful if it begir 
constructs 


place of constructive adjustment to life, if the boy or girl 
imaginary worlds to live in rather than making the real world 


one for him or her. Carried to an extreme, such fantasy is called autistic 
e real to 


a good 


thinking, in which the dreamworld may gradually become mor 
the dreamer than the real-life world around him. Teachers and 
can aid adolescents to keep within healthy limits by helping th 
ways of achieving real-life successes or satisfactions.!* 

Repression. This mechanism involves refusing to recognize st" 
thoughts or feelings. The adolescent may have a strong hostility towar 
parent, but his emotional conditioning makes him feel that this is wrong; 
so he simply refuses to admit that the feeling of enmity is there. Jt 38 


: " 5 i re it 
buried even deeper than in the mechanism of displacement, where ! 
he 


paren ts 
em find 


essful 
da 


finds relief in a slightly disguised form. The girl forces her mind to t 
thought of how much she should love her mother, how good she is t° 
her and how much she does love her, whenever the horrifying thoughts 


16 H. C. Smith, Personality Adjustment. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc» New 


York, 1961. 
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of hostility arise. This is one of the less wholesome adjustive mechanisms, 
because it prevents a person from facing his thoughts and feelings and 
intelligently trying to do something about them. It provides a convenient 
Tug under which odorous scraps can be swept for concealment, but, thus 
sheltered, the “forgotten” unpleasant objects eventually make their pres- 
ence known ina variety of ways, all unpleasant. 

Regression. When a younger sibling is born, a four-year-old may re- 
Vert to crawling and bed-wetting, reassuming the time when he was the 
undisputed center of family attention.” Adolescents often change from 
swaggering, independent teenagers to frightened children wanting to be 


held in parents’ arms when they become sick, get in trouble with the 
air. These retreats from stress 


law, or are crushed by an unhappy love aff: 
of an ear- 


involving adoption of behavioral or emotional characteristics 
lier age are known as regression. Usually they are temporary, disappear- 
ing as soon as the individual becomes adjusted to his new situation and 
Bains some confidence in his ability to cope with it. When continued over 
a period of time, this is, of course, a definitely undesirable reaction. 


Compromise Reactions 
_ Compensation. Compensation is emphasizing one’s strength or abil- 
ity in one trait as a means of concealing a weakness in another. The girl 
Who is rather low in physical attractiveness, but who cultivates an unusu- 
ally Pleasant manner and a flattering air of attentiveness to her male 
Companion, is a good example. Sometimes the compensation is under- 
taken within the very area of weakness. Gene Tunney and Theodore 
Oosevelt, both of whom deliberately set out to overcome frail physiques, 
are Outstanding examples. They carried their compensatory adjustments 
to the extent that one became a boxing champion and the other a hunter 
ur legendary endurance. This degree of making up for a deficiency is 
referred to as "overcompensation." The bully is a common example of 
Compensation, capitalizing on his physical strength to atone for an inner 
feeling of inferiority. Generally compensation is a wholesome defense 
Mechanism, but, like all others, it can be neurotically distorted, as it in- 
deed is in the case of che bully. Lonely people frequently eat too much, 
Satiating a bodily hunger to compensate for a psychological one. Insecure 
People may try to deny their insecurity by brashness or flamboyant dis- 
Play. Thus we have the lonely adolescent girl who eats for consolation 


17G. F, J. Lehner and E. Kube, The Dynamics of Personal Adjustment. Prentice- 
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and the boy who fails a course and becomes a behavior problem. Defy- 
ing authority is a trait frequently earning the admiration of adolescent 
boys.18 A boy who is physically underdeveloped or lacking in social skill 
will sometimes use delinquency as a means of impressing his fellows. 

Compensation is sometimes carried to the extreme of developing the 
opposite attitude or behavior from the one which originally caused the 
feeling of inferiority or guilt. An individual with sexual inclinations 
which disturb him, and which he feels he must frustrate for moral or 
social reasons, may quite unconsciously develop a puritanical attitude 
and become the loudest, most vociferous opponent of real or alleged 
sexual misbehavior, lewd literature, or suggestive movies. “Methinks the 
lady doth protest too much,” says Shakespeare, showing a precocious 
awareness of the psychologically confirmed tendency of people to con- 
ceal a feeling by a conscious display of the opposite one. This mechanism 
is known as “reaction formation.” 

Sublimation. Sublimation is escape from threatening wishes or in- 
clinations through finding a more socially approved way of expressing 
the feelings. As Freud !? originally conceived the term, it referred to sub- 
stituting innocent activities as an outlet for sexual urges; dancing as a 
y contact 
e term 
first 


socially acceptable means of satisfying a desire for close bodil 
with a partner is often cited as an example of sublimation. Th 
“sublimation” is also often used in the broader sense implied in the 
sentence, and the example previously cited of Lincoln working off his 
fury against a stick of wood instead of a human being is a good one. 
Technically speaking, it is doubtful whether a drive or need can be 
satisfied by a substitute activity. Dancing may actually arouse instead of 
exhaust sexual drives, and one's desire to hurt someone will hardly be 
removed by chopping wood. There is, however, little room for doubt 
that sublimation is at least a partially effective means of adjustment be- 
cause, as we have seen, almost any sort of activity which serves as an 
outlet for the tension accompanying a strong feeling at least lessens the 


psychological and physiological stress, making some return to homeo 


stasis possible.*° 
Rationalization. This would certainly rank as one of the most 
hatever 


com- 


monly used means of evading a frustration. It consists in doing w 


18 C. M. Tryon, “Evaluations of Adolescent Personality by Adolescents," Mono: 


for Research in Child Development, 1939, 4, No. 4. 


graphs of the Society i 
om House, New York. 


19 S. Freud, Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex. Randc 


1938 (English translation). 
20 I. M. Josselyn, The Happy Child. Random House, New York, 1955. 
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one has decided to do and then constructing a plausible justification for 
having done it, so one does not feel guilty or evasive of duty. It is sub- 
Stituting a fake reason for a real one, usually where the real one would 
not justify what one is going to do. This is a dangerous device, because 
by it we train ourselves to think faultily and accept specious nonsense as 
sound logic. A classic example of rationalization is the defense of a Sun- 
day-morning golfer whose companion remarked to him that they really 
should be at church instead of on the golf course. The golfer explained, 
‘But I couldn't have gone to church this morning even if I hadn't played 
golf—my wife is sick, and I would have had to stay home with her." 


Questions re Case of Ernest 
l. What are possible frustrations in Ernest's 1 
do they spring? 
2. What mechanisms can be identified or inferred as means hi 


ife, and from what 


e has 


employed to cope with the frustrations? 
3. Have his adjustments been healthy, or unwholesome? How? 
4. How might Ernest's difficulty in concentration be accounted 
for? 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF NEUROTIC REACTIONS 


It is normal for a person to overcome, avoid, or adjust to frustrations 


and the stress they produce. If, through inability to do any of these things, 
S Person is left with a feeling of stress that he cannot bear, he may 
Tesort to one of the self«leceptive or artificial evasive mechanisms just 
discussed, If used in moderation, those mechanisms may enable the per- 
Son to achieve fairly adequate and comfortable adjustment to life situa- 
tions Which otherwise would be unbearable to him. A boy may live 
fairly comfortably, if not happily, with the fact that a girl chose an- 
Other boy in preference to him if he can maintain the self-deception that 
it was because his rival had a newer car, not because of his own jealous 


disposi; i : i 
Position. True, this is not a procedure which argues well for his 
es his attention on false issues and 


utu : 
s development, because it focus 
and need for improvement, but 


COnc n 
€als from him his own deficiencies 


it à d i 
keeps him from devaluating his self concept to an injurious extent. 


Sometimes, however, stress builds up to such a degree that adjustive 
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mechanisms such as sublimation or fantasy cannot bring even minimal 
essential comfort to the individual. The sharpness of the feelings of frus- 
tration he experiences penetrates the attempts to lay the blame on others, 
follows him into the world of fantasy, turning his dreams to ashes, and 
vitiates his attempts at rationalization. He erects more and more elabo- 
rate defenses, but they, too, crumble as stress grows greater.*? Their very 
crumbling frustrates him still more; now he cannot even explain away 
his failures or hide from situations which seem to threaten him; he has 
failed even at explaining and hiding. 

When this happens, when the person becomes unable to cope with 
life either through direct adjustment or the normal use of defense mech- 
anisms, he is said to be neurotic. Just as a person whose body has been 
unable to cope with its physical environment may be incapacitated by 
malaria, frostbite, or hepatitis, this person is partially or wholly inca- 
pacitated psychologically. Such a person is mentally ill, although psycho- 
therapists usually try to avoid use of this term in talking with him 
because it is so upsetting. Few adolescents reach this stage of incapacita- 
tion; with rare exceptions, adolescent self concepts are strong enough, 
their use of defense mechanisms skillful enough, to avoid neurosis. Even 
though progressive deterioration of psychological mechanisms of ad- 
justment and increasingly overpowering stresses may eventually bring on 
a neurosis, such a development will usually be held off until past the 
adolescent years. However, it is well for the worker with adolescents 
to recognize signs of incipient neuroses, not for purposes of diagnosis OT 
treatment, because this requires the skill of the clinical psychologist or 
psychiatrist, but in order to recognize boys and girls who need to be 
referred for examination and possible treatment. 

The expression is often heard, “Everyone is neurotic to some exten 
This statement is worthy both of criticism as a rationalization which may 


ct 


conceal from recognition a maladjusted condition which should be 
treated, and of praise as a common-sense warning not to interpret all 
out-of-the-ordinary behavior as evidence of neurotic tendencies.22 Is not 
everyone physically sick to some extent—i.e., would not a comprehensive 
physical examination reveal something less than perfect in everyone? In 
the same way, anyone will at times display some of the symptoms of 

21R. S. Lazarus, Adjustment and Personality. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


New York, 1961. ] 
225, W. Ginsburg, "The Neuroses,” Annals of the American Academy of Polit 


and Social Science, 1953, 286:55-64. 


ical 
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neurosis, especially adolescents who are subject to numerous stresses and 
who have not yet acquired adequate skills in adjusting to them. Such 
i are normal unless they are more than transient symptoms— 

i a few weeks, then replaced by others—and unless they reach the 
Point of serious interference with one’s adjustment to life. So be sensibly 
abt Lo evidence of serious maladjustment (often referred to as “per- 
Sonality disturbances") in the boys and girls with whom you work, but 
"b not see a neurosis in every instance of a girl displaying anxiety be- 
Cause she may not be asked to join a sorority, or a boy complaining that 
Everyone has it in for him. 


Contrary is 
ontrary to popular opinion, a person who en 
achieved normal maturation in 


becomes neurotic. 


ters adolescence with 


ice self concept, having 
Sevens opmental tasks set forth in Chapter 2, seldom 
" certainly, such people sometimes do, but seldom. The person who makes 
Sen ae adjustment to life during adolescence and a wholesome transi- 
neuroti don adolescence to adulthood even more rarely develops later 
thts ag Le In short, in the overwhelming proportion of instances, 
and dim of neurosis are sown in the personality development of infancy 

dhood, and most of the remainder in adolescence.?? Lack of whole- 


Som 
e development in infancy and childhood prepared the ground and 


Sowe i 
s the sced of later neurosis. 
€ an? i i | 
x leman outlines the typical dynamics of 
lic reactions 


the development of neu- 

as follows: 

1 " g "— 

P ) An inadequate personality, insecure from early deprivation of 

Acti : T 

of tion, immature because of failure to have developed a strong sense 

au = A 5 

meg tonomy, accustomed to distortion of thought and feelings as defense 

h 


anis : : 
anisms, or having other structural weaknesses, 
s of life, and because of weakness 


2 i H 
(2) is exposed to ordinary stresse 
es as terribly threatening and dan- 


and i 
nadequ; ; 
acy perceives these stress 
Berous, ]uacy perceives the 


(8) Perception of such threat and danger, along with low ability to 


Cope w; 

e H 

$ po stresses, due to faulty personality development, causes 
(4) retreat to neurotic use of defense mechanisms, including, but not 


Init 
ed z å 
to the ones mentioned earlier. 


23 H , x 
Pa aw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New 


Tk, 196], 


24 
Gong C. Coleman, Abnormal Psychology and M 
"Y, Chicago, 1956. 


Yo - Smith, Personality Adjustment. McGr: 


odern Life. Scott, Foresman and 
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(5) Resorting to these neurotic defenses, instead of constructively 
coping with the stresses, devaluates the self concept and deprives the 
person of the development of competence in dealing with stress situa- 
tions, and thus doubly weakens the individual in his ability to deal with 


future stresses and completes a vicious circle. 


Anxiety, beyond that which people normally experience, over ego- 
threatening or self-threatening stresses, anxiety carried to the point of 
paralyzing effective coping with the stress, is the most frequent trade- 
mark of the neurotic reaction. Symptoms and manifestations of neuroses 
cover such a wide range that anything approaching an enumeration is 
impractical; almost any emotional response, and many mental ones, Un- 
der certain conditions can be a neurotic indicator. However, here are 
some of the most common symptoms of neurotic conditions. It will be 
seen that most of them grow out of faulty personality development and 
devalued self concepts. 


Anxiety 


This is the most common of neurotic symptoms, as well as an actual 
although in ad- 
el, 


result of the breakdown of adjustmental mechanism 


vanced ca 


es it may have been replaced, at least on the conscious lev ; 
by other symptoms which more effectively conceal from the neurotic his 
basic inadequacy in adjusting to life situations. Neurotic anxiety is often 
"free-floating"—that is, it is an emotional state that will attach itself to 
any situation or circumstance. The neurotic girl will worry about whether 
a letter she wrote hit exactly the right note or whether she put the stamp 
on it, whether she will fit into the group at the party next Saturday night, 
whether the telephone call she missed was terribly important, whether 
she really deserved the A she received in English, or if the teacher just 


gave it to her because she felt sorry for her, and on and on. The anxiety 
ed by 
use 


none of the multitude of things about which the person is anxious is the 
the 


is generally a camouflage for a deeper source of anxiety unrecogniz 
the sufferer. Therefore, it will flit from one thing to another, beca 


real thing bothering him; they are merely convenient objects for 
anxiety generated by an unconscious condition to fix on. 

25 H. Basowitz, H. Persky, S. J. Korchin, and R. R. Grinker, Anxiety and Stress. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1955. 
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Phobias 


‘ Phobias are fears which persist in the absence of objective bases for 
ear, An example is the boy who has a persistent fear of contracting 
typhoid fever, a completely unfounded fear because his activities do not 
expose him to such a danger. Just as anxieties usually are disguises, the 
Phobia is usually a cover-up for a fear of something the individual has 
done or experienced, but represses facing and learning to live with. Some- 
umes, however, the fear is a direct result of a specific experience, as in 
the case of a child who, frightened by a vicious dog, retains a lifelong 


fear of ; 
of all dogs, even small or gentle ones. 


Tenseness 


This is a natural concomitant of anxiety. Psychological and bodily 


res Cee 5 * " 
Ources are held in an intense state of readiness to react to whatever 


thr à à 
"i e of hypertension tends to result in 


we nwy dires Such à stat en 
action to stimuli of all kinds. Praise or criticism may produce more 
pleasure or deeper resentment than normal because the person is already 
, and merely triggering off, not 


in a state aH 
8 State of some emotional mobilization 
ary to produce the reaction. 


arousi : i à 
Si Ing, the emotion is all that is necessi 
-milarly, produce elation or depression com- 


success or failure may 
ly considered circumstances. 


dletely i ua 
P'etely out of proportion to the objective 


Po 
Or Insi 
ight 
5 
wdly recognize their tendencies to exag- 
isionally to respond by 
wely. The neurotic 


en people can pretty shre 
self-dec 9 Wany more than is normal, and him Mil 

septive facing situations squ: 
urotic boy will insist that Bill and 
just naturally well 


is typical] devices instead of í 
Jane - y less able to do this. The ne she m 
like L s Okie get along with people because tliey are a i i 

Cd, that if people naturally resented and disliked them as they do him, 
they Would feel exactly as he does. Sucl dogmatic pattern, ex- 


clud; 
uding to the 
il self. Blindness to real conditions 


| a rigid, 
afa: logical analysis, is necessary neurotic because he is 
is "^. bs face an examination of his rei 

S defense against the danger of being con 
ace. 


fronted with personal de- 
Ccts, t pat 
» thoughts, or motives too terrifying to I 


Chron; 
1 ; : ‘ 
nic Fatigue or Somatic Complaints 


Habi Sira , 
i s abitual fatigue is a common s} 
Wi ai . 
© circumstances (besides actu 


mptom of the neurotic, attributable 


al physical debility of some sort): 
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(1) chronic hypertension, which maintains a constant drain of energy, 
producing fatigue when most people would develop none; and (2) the 
means of escape it furnishes. An exhausted person is an object of sym- 
pathy; people understand why he does so little or is irritable, and they 
want to help him. Equally important, he himself actually feels fatigued 
and, therefore, is able to face his lack of accomplishment or maladjustive 
behavior with less injury to his ego. Oh, he would be such a ball of fire 
if only he were like other people and not absolutely worn out all the 
time! 

Fatigue is often accompanied or replaced by somatic complaints, 
usually rather vague and prone to change in nature from day to day, but 
sometimes specific and persistent. This reflection of psychological trouble 
through physical complaints is called hysteria or conversion reaction.?? 
Of course, if an organic basis exists for the physical complaint, the per- 
son is not considered neurotic. If none is found, and headaches, strange 
sensations in the stomach, oppressive feelings around the heart, back 
pains, and other complaints succeed each other, a neurotic condition is 
indicated. It should be understood that these pains or sensations are 
real; they are actually there, and the person cannot turn them off simply 
by wanting to do so—and they hurt just as much as if they were or- 
ganically caused.?? Neurotics are often the victims of utter cruelty and 
inhuman treatment because ignorant people do not, or cannot, grasp the 
fact that a neurotic headache is absolutely as painful and uncontrollable 
by the sufferer as one caused by a brain tumor. 


Guilt Feelings 


As a result of his general inadequacy and inability to appraise cir- 
cumstances realistically, a neurotic person may develop severe guilt feel- 
ings over things he has done, has not done, has thought, has not thought, 
or has felt or not felt. Typically, the guilt feelings will be attached to 
some trivial matter, because they will be merely a camouflage through 
which the neurotic inflicts self-punishment for a real or fancied guilt so 
horrendous or threatening to his ego that he cannot admit its existence. 
Thus, the adolescent boy may display tremendous concern over his envy 
of a classmate who won a coveted honor, castigating himself without 


26 J. C. Coleman, Personality Dynamics and Effective Behavior. Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, 1960. 
21 R. S. Lazarus, Adjustment and Personality. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


New York, 1961. 
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mercy for his improper attitude. In so doing, he may be easing his con- 
science, by undergoing punishment for his sin, of the burden of an un- 
conscious hostility toward a sibling or parent. The latter hostility might 
he too severe to admit into consciousness, but the tension produced by 
its existence in the unconscious could be at least partially dissipated by 
self-punishment for a similar, but more acceptable, offense. 


Feelings of Inadequacy 
This is one neurotic symptom of which the neurot 
aware, although this is by no means always the case. He simply feels in- 


capable of meeting the demands of life. Sometimes he overcompensates 
exaggerated independence, brash 


ic is commonly 


f " : : 
or these feelings of inadequacy by 
overconfidence, and refusal to accept advice or assistance. In other cases 


he will seek the support of a stronger or more aggressive person, often 


content to live in his shadow, under his protection, even at the cost of 


never achieving the potential which his ability would otherwise enable 


him to, Thus, a girl with strong feelings of inadequacy may insist on 


refusi x : : : 
efusing even normal assistance in doing things expected of her. Or she 


may attach herself to a confident, dominant person, tacitly claiming pro- 
tection in return for faithful vassalage. Such personalities are under- 
Standably unwilling to enter into competitive situations and, if through 
©vercompensatory efforts they do so, will attach abnormally great im- 


DO: - 
Portance to defeat or success. 


Ego = 
centricity 
oregoing conditions accompanying neu- 


In the presence of all the f 
o a strong de- 


rosis (and most neurotics will display several of them t 
Bree), it is not surprising that the thoughts, feelings, and behavior of the 
Deurotic are conspicuously self-centered. The boy who feels inadequate, 
fears failure, is chronically and desperately tired, tense, and anxious, can 
hardly be expected to think of and consider others rather than himself. 


Social Maladjustment 


" Being egocentric, inadequate, 
ensiti = " 
sitive, the neurotic typically find 


Ple. It is hard for him to form a successful close 
p inspired by overdependence 


and extremely defensive and hyper- 


Is it difficult to get along with peo- 
personal relationship 


wi à P : 
th anyone, Even the neurotic relationshi 


is li š 
likely to be transient, as the more norm 
his anxious jealousy, his essentially 


al person is alienated by the 


Neurotic’ N 
rotic’s attempts at possessiveness, 
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negative outlook on life, and his oversensitivity to imagined slights.? 
Warm, natural relations with people in general become increasingly 
difficult as the rigid, unrealistic, hypersensitive nature of the neurotic 
promises his acquaintances little inspiration, pleasure, or congeniality. 
Lack of social success furthers the feelings of inadequacy, and adds an- 
other round to the vicious circle. 


Chronic Unhappiness 


Under the conditions described above, could you be happy? In this 
respect the neurotic might be said to react normally. He is not happy 
either. Unfortunately, he does not know how to break out of the vicious 
circle, because the defenses he is using are the best he knows. And if he 
is uneasy and inadequate with them, he unconsciously says, “What on 
earth would I do without them?" 


Neurotics are often difficult to help, because they developed their 
neurotic defenses in the first place to avoid facing unpleasant facts Or 
conditions, or to escape from unacceptable thoughts or feelings. Strip- 
ping away the defenses by which the unconscious guilts, fears, or other 
factors are kept repressed below the level of awareness would reveal the 
very things which produced the psychological necessity for the defense 
mechanisms. Therefore, neurotics may pathetically cling to their symp- 
toms (in reality, their defenses) with pitiful tenacity. 

To adjust happily and successfully to life, people must learn to live 
with their motives and unavoidable frustrations and emotions they en- 
counter in life. Failure to do so results in the neurotic conditions just 
described. Successful integration of motives, adjustments, handling of 
frustrations and emotions, and the developmental factors discussed in 
Chapter 2 produces a wholesome personality in a manner which will be 
described in the next chapter. Some of the “personality types” produced 
by the maladjustive reactions we have just considered also will be further 
described in Chapter 5. 


Case of Dick 
(Review case digest on Dick on p. 110.) 
The counselor, in an attempt to help Dick, began to gather more 
background material from him and his parents. Dick has twin sisters, 


28 R. Stagner, Psychology of Personality. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1961. 
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Now nine years old, of whom he seems quite fond. Parents report that 
he has "mothered" them since he was about ten, although prior to 
that time he resented them, and when they were about a year old, 
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he was found making them cry by bumping their heads together. 

Dick was born when his parents were both twenty years old. Birth 
and infancy were apparently normal. He was breast-fed for a month 
and then bottle-fed because of illness of the mother. When Dick 
Was eight months old, further illness on the part of his mother neces- 
sitated her hospitalization for several months. During this time he 
Was cared for by his father's younger, unmarried sister, who kept the 
apartment for her brother while Mrs. T. was in the hospital. Dick 
Was slow to adjust to his aunt and almost equally slow to re-establish 
confidence in his mother when she returned from the hospital. The 
father was absorbed in anxiety about his wife during this period. 
Mrs. T. did not fully regain her health until Dick was about two 
years old. 

During the years when Dick was from two to five, his T 
"tried to make up for all the time I couldn't look after him properly. 
She worked hard to teach him nice manners ind "keep him looking 
nice," He required very little punishment; abundant pube for good 
behavior and withdrawal of affection for bad was sufficient. When he 
Was six, Dick had a brief recurrence of bed-wetting: whidi ipt 
ceased when the parents followed the pediatrician s advice to jast 
ignore it.” When he was nine, he stuttered for a few months, but this, 
too, dis 


mother 


appeared without special treatment. 
Dick's father says he was always an obedient child, cager to please 
and crushed by a reproof, and still is, except when he’s in one of his 
rages.” The parents think these began “three or four years ago. . 
Recently Dick has manifested some desire to increase his associa: 
tions with girls. He has made awkward attention-getting efforts in the 
Presence of some of his sisters’ older friends, but has never had any 


real heterosexual associations. 

4. Describe Dick's probable self concept. _— 

5. What have been the principal stresses in Dick's tee 

6. What neurotic behaviors are revealed in Dick’s history and 
Present circumstances? 

7. What factors in his life would ten 
tO neurotic maladjustments? 

8. What would be involved in helping Dick? 


d to make Dick susceptible 
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CHAPTER 5 


PERSONALITY FORMATION 


PREVIEW 


of the individual which influence his inter- 


“Poy - 
( €rsonality" is all aspects 
nition.) 


relati ; p : 
ons with his environment—a broad defi 


The Development of Personality 


MAJC 
J ^ 
ttl COMPONENTS OPERATION 
iger è à 
Bence Influences the interpretation of and 
reactions to the environment. 


ability to devise effective 


and respond to ex- 


Attitudes ae 5 ne y 
Emotional predispositions to interpret 
Interests periences in certain ways. 
The motive of curiosity, new experience, or achievement 
Reality testi focused on specific areas. 
esting Discriminating between one's desires, feelings, thoughts, 
romotes rational reactions to life 


and beliefs and reality. P. 
and experiences. 


The Healthy Personality 


CRITERIA 


Toleta 
mies of external threat 
aback, With guilt feelings 
dae for effective repression 
Plan: of rigidity and flexibility 
Sel ing and control 
elf-esteem 
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Common Distortions of Adolescent Personality 


Anxiety states Feelings of inferiority Rebelliousness 
Immaturity Bullying 
Lack of self-discipline Withdrawal 


Case of Fred 

Fred G. is nineteen years old and a sophomore in college, where 
he makes average or slightly below-average grades. He is a member of 
a fraternity and is popular both within it and among the student body 
generally. He is a stocky, husky youth, average in appearance, active 
socially, and well liked by girls. He is an avid supporter of all his col- 
lege’s teams, but does not participate in any sports except interfrater- 
nity leagues where he conscientiously does his best for his fraternity 
in any way possible. He has a liberal allowance which he spends 
freely, without regard to whether or not his liberality will be recipro- 
cated. He is known as an unusually unselfish person who likes every- 


Robert E. Lee High School, Montgomery, Alabama 


Figure 6. “Personality includes the impression one makes on others, but also 


includes the ego image, the self concept, he holds.” 
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RE da Aaa i and is known and: liked by everybody. Ac- 
Miam den cts ee on entrance exumidtions; he could be making 
thia Miti M. her grades; he admits he does not study as much as 
Pr ic ent and ought to do better, but also adds that there 
y more interesting things to do than study that he will 
ape no more than just pass his courses for a degree in business 
ation. He has no clear vocational plans. 

an » traffic manager for a brewing company and has al- 
Mes. se well fer his family. He as a huge, bluff man who con- 
ne Aponte temper iden a genuinely friendly nature. The men ighe 
iether Hast him like him, although they consider him a driver. His 
Wife and ct i at home, where he Has always been indulgent to his 
andl enti M — Even in his not infrequent rages he only roars 
He iM e: ds striking ar threatening members of his family. 
bak of e on the governing board of hiş church, and a mem- 
ately and m pone and fraternal organizations. He drinks moder- 
haps, Fish s to highersthapaverage moral standards. He is, per- 
ligi: ox p partial to Fred and Bas always indulged him freely. He 
dnd was Hes the boy do much » anything he did not want to, 
miim iclined to laugh off Fred's juvenile misdemeanors. Relations 
the two have always been sufficiently good that Fred genu- 


inely has tri 4 2 à 
as tried to do what his father wanted in most inst 
and the permissive atmosphere 


e which would call for 


ances and, 


Miri. the liberty he was given t 
Morita c Sale did or failed to do very littl 
M : 9 punishment. 
She lae, a small woman, interested in people, but a little shy. 
to help ir her men and looks forward to her daughter being able 
rw m do so soon. She entertains well and frequently, mostly 
over f acquaintances of her husband's. She and her husband talk 
amily problems and "don't bother the children with those 


things » 
Ings.” She wants her children to enjoy life fully, but to adhere to 


ae principles in so doing. 
(twelve) ways got along well with m^ 
ptos bcd probably somewhat better than the usual boy. cem given 
erry his en he was sixteen, and used it extensively Fo dating and to 
many friends around. He let them buy gasoline for the car, 


alth 
o * 
sixt ugh he never asked them to do so; and from the time he was 
e 
l sn weekends at a grocery ware- 
allowance. 


his brother (fourteen) and sister 


hous he worked vacations and some 
e " 
to earn money to supplement his rather generous 
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Parents agree that Fred worked hard and conscientiously. He wi 
treasurer of his high-school senior class, and attended as many socia 
events during high school, it is safe to estimate, as any other person 
in the school! He received no formal sex education from his parents, 
but picked up a wide assortment of sex lore from his many friends. 
He has had sexual relations with several girls, although he does 
not attempt to become intimate with all his dates as a matter : 
course. He says that he has some guilt feelings about this conduct, 0 
which he knows both his parents would disapprove, but with an 
engaging grin says that he will never overpersuade a girl nor “do her 
wrong.” He has never gone steady, and was one of the few boys so- 
cially active in his high school who did not do so. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. lo 
Fred has always been active in his church's young people's activities. 


à s i i "a h 

Since going to college, he says, he is “not quite as regular” in churc 

attendance, but holds a minor office in his Sund 
Questioned about his hopes 


er: " and 
take their children to church with them, an 


ay-school class. 
and plans for the future, Fred is vagis 
He'll get a job. Some day, no doubt, he'll marry. In the meantime 
he'll sort of take things as they come. Maybe he'll take a little part 
next year in campus politics; he has met a few times with a student 
group vaguely "liberal" in their convictions who have a desire tO 
make their college more "progressive." Fred doubts that he wall 
affiliate himself with that group; he says they are “against” various 
things about the college, but do not seem to have any constructive 
ideas. He regards himself as an “extrovert” and says he probably does 
not take life as seriously as he ought, "but I'll settle down when I get 
Started in a career.” " 
(As you read the sections entitled “The Nature of Personality’ 
and “The Development of Personality,” try to identify the principal 
forces which made Fred into the person he is at the age of ninetec”s 


as described in the case digest. Specific questions will follow these tw? 
sections.) 


THE NATURE OF PERSONALITY 


Allport! defines personality as 


" " "E ais e 
OA the dynamic organization within th 
individual of those psych 


: : s igue 
ophysical systems that determine his uniqu 


a G. W. Allport, Personality: A Psychological Interpretation, Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, Inc., New York, 1937, 
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adjustments to his environment.” This is a serviceable concept of ade- 
quate accuracy for the understanding of and effective work with ado- 
lescents. It merits close analysis, because the implications resident in 
words and relations of words in the definition carry a fuller portrayal of 
the entire concept of personality than casual reading of the sentence con- 
veys, 

Personality is “dynamic.” It is not static, either in form or effect. Per- 
sonality changes as experiences change, habits change, and thought pat- 
{sins change. Personality, in turn, changes our effectiveness in coping 
with various situations and the views others have of us, and these altered 
influences exert pressures which change the personality. Personality not 
only can be changed, as bodily weight can be changed by attention to 
diet; it also changes in the natural course of living, without our conscious 
effort, as weight fluctuates if one eats just what comes naturally with- 


outa thought of gaining or losing. 


Personality is an “organization of psychophysical systems." This or- 
Banization can well be thought of as a dynamic balance of forces, as when 
à half-dozen puppies are pulling their mightiest in a half-dozen different 
directions on an old coat, with the result that it is moving and changing 
shape at all times, and shifts in one direction or another as the balance 
Of forces playing on it changes force, nature, or direction.? An infinite 
Number of environmental forces affect the formation of personality. 
Whether an adolescent's skin is clear or covered with pimples affects the 
Physica] appearance he presents to others. It also affects the feelings he 


has about being with others, and what he thinks they think about him, 
anner toward them, which, in 


an ^ " " 
d these feelings are reflected in his m 
him. Whether an adolescent's 


tur: 
li n, affects the response they make to : à 
ife has been one of security and comfort or strife and frustration will not 


only have affected his personality, but the personality thus influenced 
Jal affect the future nature of that life. Such seemingly diverse forces as 
Job Success, social acceptance, climate, clothes splashed by a passing au- 
tomobile, an attractive store window, suggest the wide range of environ- 
Mental forces which produce lesser or greater, more or less permanent, 
“erations in personality. . 

Hereditary forces certainly have an indirect effect on personality. 

Ysical beauty, which strongly influences the course of personality de- 
velopment, is largely a matter of heredity, even though art has found 
II. University of Minnesota Press, 


2 
Mi M. M, Shirley, The First Two Years, Vol. 
nneapolis, 1933. 
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many ways to improve upon nature. Improper glandular oe x 
optimum glandular balance is almost certainly influenced t same c t 
by heredity, and may incline an adolescent to be lethargic WF vivacious, 
calm or excitable, with corresponding influence on the personality. 
The self concept, discussed in Chapter 2, is formed by and simul: 
taneously interprets and alters the effects of both heredity and environ- 
ment. The influence of this force produces different results in the lives of 
different individuals, even though they may have very similar hereditary 
backgrounds, and be reared with only slightly differing environmental 
influences. f 
Personality is “within the individual”; it is not merely the superficial 
impression the individual makes on people. (Here you will note the 
difference in the concept of personality held by the psychologist and 
the one held by most laymen.)? Personality is the self concept, plus other 
things as well. It includes the impression one makes on others, but also 
includes the ego image, or self concept, 


on people is the outward manifest 
core of it. 


he holds. The impression made 
ation of the personality, but not the 


Personality “determines . . . adjustments to . . . environment.” This 


implies that it determines whether the two-hundred-pounder decides to 
go out for the football squad, quit college altogether and take up pro 
fessional boxing, or become a psychologist. It determines whether the 
physically unattractive girl retreats from life or determinedly makes her- 
self attractive through developing such a pleasing manner that people 
scarcely notice what she looks like. It determines whether the boy Te- 
sponds pleasantly to praise and with hostility to criticism, ignores both, 
or tries by charm to win praise and prevent future criticism. Personality 
determines whether Wally runs or fights back when assaulted, and 
whether he cries or grits his teeth when hurt. It ev 
Martha will try consciously to alter 
seemed to come to her naturally, 

Careful analyses of the fore 
textbooks in psychology do not 
formation. Personality form 


É r 

en determines whethe 
" . ; at 

her personality or live with wh: 


going paragraphs will reveal why many 
include a specific chapter on personality 
ation is in a sense the sum total of everything 
the science of psychology considers: it is the tide of the book, not of à 
chapter in it. But this book is a study of the dynamics of adjustment of 
adolescent boys and girls, not general psychology. In this chapter, with 


3D. W. MacKinnon, “Th 


€ Structure of Personalit 
the Behavior Disorders, V 


y.” in J. M. Hunt, Personality and 
ol. I. The Ronald p 


ress Company, New York, 1944. 
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the concept of personality just analyzed as our frame of reference, we 
shall briefly recapitulate some of the elements in personality formation 
already mentioned and a number of elements not previously discussed, 
exploring how they are integrated into an adolescent's personality. In 
other words, after having studied the parts, we shall examine ways in 
which they combine to produce a whole, a personality which is not a 
conglomeration of traits and characteristics tossed together but an inte- 
8rated, synchronized organism which functions as one unit. We shall 
also examine some examples of boys’ and girls’ personalities in which 
Successful integration of all necessary components of personality has not 
been achieved. 


Questions re Case of Fred 
l. In what ways does Fred's history substantiate the idea that the 
personality is dynamic? 
2. Does Fred's pattern of development suggest a conflict between 
his heredity and environment, or their mutual reinforcement of each 


other? In what way? 
3. How has Fred's personality influenced his adjustment to his 


environment? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONALITY 


" Obvious personality development begins with the baby's ability to 
€ aware of things and respond to them, although technically it might be 


sai N — iy 
tid to go back even further to whether the infant was a boy or girl, 


M A : -— i i 
whether it was the sex the parents desired, and whether or not it was 
healthy, ill subtly affect the atmosphere the infant 


4 " 
All these factors w i je infa 
he is conscious of their signifi- 


ChESirmet ie 155 à f 
E “Ives in his environment long before i 
ance. Then he becomes able to make responses, and the outward mani- 
= asily observable. He passively accepts 


ations of his personality are € ] 
approaches him, 


MS Environment or reacts actively to it. When a stranger 
€ Coos invitingly or is indifferent or shows fear or resentment, and the 
“sponses he receives from his responses affect his future perception and 
responses, By this time the beginnings of a unique personality are ob- 
vious, He likes a toy of one color better than a similar one of different 
color, He watches the cat more attentively than the dog, or vice versa. 


tN. L. Munn, The Evolution and Growth of Human Behavior. Houghton-Mifflin 


o 
Inpany, Boston, 1955. 
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So we can safely infer that he has already acquired the beginnings of 
preferences, interests, and attitudes. A number of such factors exert a 
powerful, if not dominant, influence on the personality structure and de- 
velopment. A 

The development of certain factors of personality such as trust a 
security were discussed in Chapter 2. Now let us examine some other 
crucial elements influencing personality development. 


Intelligence 


Somewhere in these early months intelligence undoubtedly begins to 
play a significant role in the infant's development. The child who learns 
faster, who "picks up cues" from his environment more alertly and ae 
curately than another, is thereby not only making a different impression 
on those with whom he comes in contact, but is actually becoming a 
different sort of person in fundamental make-up from the one who fails 
to note things happening around him or responds less effectively to them. 
One infant may perceive, for instance, a basis for trust or for distrust, 
where another may not. ; 

How early can a child's memory be impressed by complex material, 
as contrasted to merely being impressed by pain and comfort? It is not 
known. However, trying to find out, one father read his fifteen-month-old 
son selections in Greek daily for three months. Without having heard 
these selections again, the boy at the age of eight memorized them in 30 
per cent less time than he took to memorize selections of Greek which he 


had never heard before.5 This is significant support for psychologists 
who believe that babies are conscious of and affected by much more 9 
what goes on around them 


than most people believe. Thus, it is reason 
able to assume that the child's innate intelligence, his ability to remem 


ber and probably to reason in an elementary way, probably begins t° 
play a major role in his acquisition of atti 


perceptions at an extremely early age. 
Of course, intelligence is only one of the hereditary influences affect 


ing the early development of factors which, in their totality, constitute 
personality. Glz 


ctivity or passivity, wakeful- 
amount of cuddling and pet 
uddling and mothering makes 
ing not only on his receptivity 


: ns and 
tudes, reaction patterns, a! 


5 H. Burt, "An Experimental Stud D i i ort" 
y of Early Ch Idh z Final Rep 
Journal of Genetic Psychiatry y Midhood Memory: A Fina 


> 1941, 58:435-439. 
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Mo at but also on the intelligence he applies to his perception and inter- 
pretation of the petting. Furthermore, each such experience colors the 
WAY he will feel and, therefore, the way he will act the next time he is 
picked up. 

Awareness of himself as a distinct individual is probably a great mile- 
Stone in the personality formation of the child.6 The self concept has 
probably been developing for months before the infant becomes aware 
that he is actually an independent element of the universe. Many sim- 
Ed MR of what Mamma and Daddy are—simpler because they 

perceived in terms of behavior of which he is conscious—seem to 
i ag awareness of what he is. What is the difference between 
thing mda the end of me (shoe) that comes off somenis and the 
Deb. the end of me (oog that does not? Why does it not feel good for 
if it; g to get hot while it is on the end of me, but doesn't hurt at all 
de ores What is the difference between a bottle in my mouth and in 
ae of that baby over there? From such primitive perceptions 

We CAMPUM the concepts of I and me. . 
ives nave noted how intelligence influences personality | 

gh the different responses produced by different degrees of intelli- 
even greater effects on personality de- 
hich children acquire, and 
igence to attract a 
activity. Joan uses 


development 


Me ie may produce n gr 
dais in through the habits of using 1t which 
la ethods of using it. Janie uses her superior intell 
hog whom she likes by thinking up an attractive 
spond t plari a ‘geod substitute activity when her friend c 
ana Tain an invitation to come over and play. Enough yos eeperiences 
usual] 1e grows up into a person unusually good at socializing and un- 
serve : Reames Joan matures as a plessant person of considerable re- 
early c S Fsufficient and proud of han is of average intelligence, and 
this h onditioning has made him desirous of pleasing his parents To do 
€ tries to adapt to the study program laid out for him and make 


“tri Pin in school. Olin's relations with his p i eg 
telligen ad approval or disapproval highly impor tant to Sa is in- 
eae e is turned to finding ways to avoid the things he does not 
Proble, do. Thus, the intelligence which Sol < Olin PP i their 
Vetus = mid divergent personality development, the conformist 

€ person primarily bent on pleasing 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 


does not re- 


arents are not such as to 


himself regardless of others. 


CR 
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Attitudes 


Of course, it was attitudes which caused Janie, Joan, Sol, ana Olin 
to use their intelligence in different ways to cope with similar €—— 
and attitudes are obviously a part of the personality. How do they m 
into the picture of personality formation? Where do they came vi 
Probably no area of psychology is more complex than the complicated i 4 
terrelationship of experiences and attitudes. We have seen have an atti 
tude of trust or security is developed from affection and care in infancy, 
and how self-confidence or lack of it may result from the degree of a 
dependence and new experience permitted the young child. A chilc : 
relations with his parents are the chief determinant of the degree o 
love he bears them, or the degree of fear he has of them, or the respect 
he has for them.* His love, fear, or respect is crucial in the attitudes he 
will develop, because parents are for years dominant, and for more 
years crucial, forces in the life of the child. If Reba loves her mother, she 
will tend to adopt the attitudes her mother has about whether children 
should be quiet or noisy, how important cleanliness and neatness are 
whether boys are nice playmates, how you should respond when @ 
stranger, a friend in your home, or the clerk in the store speaks to jeu 
or offers you candy. These attitudes become a part of her personality. 
They influence the reaction she presents, the adjustment she makes tO 
portions of her environment, and the way people regard her. 

If Dorothy fears her mother, she is less likely to adopt her attitudes, 
but she may, for the sake of prudence, pretend to accept them. Thus, she 
is learning a completely different set of values and practicing a com- 
pletely different set of skills from Reba. Reb 


P vate 41v what 
à is practicing exactly wha 
her mother's attitudes are: Dorothy is pr 


acticing putting on an act, €n- 
gaging in behavior inappropriate to her feelings 
ings. If Dorothy strongly resents her mother, 
different to her but does not fear her 


, and concealing the feel- 
or even if she merely is 10 
; she may actively turn against “a 
attitudes her mother displays. Mother doesn't care for candy or TV 
Westerns, but Dorothy loves them. Mother 
portant, so Dorothy does not. 
but these dynamics of 
dren. 


. are im- 
thinks school grades are ! 

: : " es, 
It is seldom as obvious as these cxampl jl 
attitude formation apply in the cases of most chil 


T á A " i : “aide 
As children begin to mix with people besides their parents, attituc 


7 R. D. Dewey and W. J- Humber, 


-. The 
The Development of Human Behavior. Th 
Macmillan Company. New York, 1951. 
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ag spem mors eosapinated. Parents’ itd often conflict 
benn sd : nig s age-mates, oF even: with the teachers: Now 
eudy as i — between the loyalties gi infancy and his emerging 
a ie x pason among people of al kinds. Daddy has taught Hu- 
: a ings will turn out all right if you are just nice and polite— 
tae of optimism and politeness. But now Hubert finds that day 
ma impolite, rude child gets his way in the playground games: 
Med E ihe effect on Hubert's attitudes? We cannot tell from this 
And. the a except to suspect that they wall change to some degree, 
ection and nature of the change will influence Hubert's per- 


SOnality a T suem . 
ality and make it somewhat different in the future. 


Interests 


here used to be a parlor game in which a “characterologist” would 


collect fr Ae F E I 
t from each person participating a slip of paper containing the 
“If you could be reincarnated as anything 


answers 
Wers to such questions as, 
prefer?" and "What part of the 


— a person, what qun gu "M 
Wani E do you vend first?" and “If you had a million dollars, what 
Bian in do with it?" From the answers he would deduce the probable 
ality structure of the individual, who would then be identified and 
wed with the inferred one. The promi- 


his ae 
perceived personality comp: 
is well recognized; 


nenc ; é 
€ of interests in determining one’s personality 
tence whether a person thinks 


interests m n 
ests (or "values," if you prefer) influ 
the social motive, the pleasure 


ee in terms of the profit motive, 
i what have you. 

M origin of interests is unclear, which is pi = 

ent is considered. Children’s interests, even 
appear to reflect the influence of parents 
his is probably due to the fact that to 
e degree of knowledge and ex- 
are incapable of the sophistica- 
in a given area. It is appeal- 
accomplishment, that we 


a pity when their impor- 


in personality developm 
as di ae children, do not 
develop i s do attitudes. Part of t 
Perience anaes commonly requires som 
tion wti in “doing,” and young children 
i ich makes possible parents’ interest 


1 

Ng to say that j „cessful 
y that interests come from successiu 

cll. A moment's reflection, how- 


ision. Many boys and girls 
at all interested in school- 


those 


Jeco : 

m : : ; 

ever © Interested in the things we do w 
' Will reveal that this is a specious conclu 


Mak 
ake 
Work 800d marks in school and yet are not 
: Another child who, by greatest effort, scarcely produces passing 
sork. The person with a 


Work 
ai May actually be highly interested in his w 
r 3 * z : : 
for art will tend to be interested in art, but by no means is this 
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always the case. Fishing and hunting are often appealing, interesting, even 
to the poor hunter or fisherman. . 

Probably interests arise through a complex interrelationship of ati 
tudes, skills, knowledge, and liberal dashes of X, an unknown quantity. 
Garrison? equates them closely to the person's need at a given time and 
the nature of his experiences. Perhaps romanticized concepts connected 
with the activity or area come into it—the boy interested in medicine be- 
cause of glamorized presentations of the work of the physician, or the 
girl in music because of some emotionalized association. Whatever their 
origin, interests afford one of the most usable avenues in winning the 
confidence and cooperation of adolescents. Find a boy's or girl's interests, 
show a sympathetic interest in them yourself, and you are in a good posi- 
tion to influence that adolescent. The nature of his interests will influence 
his behavior and the impression he makes on others, thus affecting both 
his personality development and structure. 


Reality Testing 


This is an integrative process of checking all the impressions, atti- 
tudes, and reactions which build a personality against the criterion of 
“Does it fit in with the other things I know or feel, and does it correspond 
to fact as I see it around me?” The process of reality testing may enable 
the overindulged child to begin to acquire a more realistic evaluation 
of life when he leaves the parental nest. It can do so and improve his ad- 


justment to life, unless he persists in the previously noted tendency to 


regard his earliest experiences as “normality,” and refuses to accept the 
evidence of reality as he later encounters it. If there is such a thing as 2 
cornerstone of sound personality formation, this is it: testing of reality. 
Do my reactions to people produce the results I want? If not, how 
should I change my thinking and acting? Are my feelings about work, 
people, myself, about "ships and shoes and sealing wax, cabbages and 
kings," justified by objective fact or based on erroneous perceptions? 
When something happens, do I view it with reason or do I react blindly? 
Do I distinguish between fact and my feelings and beliefs? Do I check my 
beliefs and feelings against facts and evidence, and make appropriate 
changes when they do not coincide? 

These processes are typical of what is involved in reality testing. The 
neurotic finds it difficult or impossible to effectively test his feelings 


8 K. C. Garrison, Growth and Development. Longmans, Green and Co., New york, 
1959. 
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against reality; his inability to do so is usually one cause (and sign) of 
his neurosis. The well-adjusted adolescent makes a mistake in judgment, 
but correctly interprets the situation and avoids that mistake in the fu- 
ture. The person who does not periodically test his behavior or thought 
patterns against reality—check up on what his beliefs or attitudes are, 
the practical result of them, and the reason things turn out for him as 
they do—is less likely to achieve a well-integrated personality, a person- 
ality with no weak or ineffective spots of adjustment? 


Questions re Case of Fred 
i 4. How is Fred’s probably superior intelligence manifested in his 
ife? 

5. What interests of Fred’s parents ha 


on his pattern of personality development? 
elf concept. Account for the pres- 


ve had apparent strong effect 


6. Summarize Fred’s probable s 
e ; F 
nce of factors of his self concept. 

7. What is Fred's greatest single shortcoming in his process of 


Maturation thus far? 


THE HEALTHY PERSONALITY 


So the child grows, and from his original endowment his personality 


aR experience by experience, attitude by attitude, reaction by reac- 
Rie result by result, interpretation by interpretation, and by the sound- 
eters which each one is tested and interpreted against facts mm 
self-co ce. As it is done well and soundly, good adjustments are mad e, 

“Confidence is developed, frustrations are met and coped with, realistic 


atti « 
tudes are formed, successful reaction patterns are adopted, and a “ma- 


tur, a : "o 
. Te Personality,” a "stable personality," a well-integrated personality 


Is formed, 
criteria of “ego strength,” which Stag- 


h of the ego (or self) or the 
l and external dis- 
eria for evaluating 


“oe presents a list of six « 
Sites: indicators of the relative strengt j : 
turba Cy of the personality in dealing with intern ; 

Dices of equilibrium." In other words, these are crit 


ny, Boston, 1951. 


VC. R, 
Inc, New York, 


10p Rogers, Client-Centered Th 
1951, M. Symonds, The Ego and th 


erapy- Houghton-Mifllin Compa 
e Self. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
" ook Company, Inc, New 


York, McGraw-Hill B 
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the capability of the personality to adjust to beth: titema stresses a 
the external environment. Boys or girls approaching adolescence z 
their development in one or more of these areas notably balay =e 
norm for their age are likely to display signs of maladjustment or “emo 
tional immaturity” (which, of course, is a form of ialadjusiment). 
Many things can cause deficiencies in each of these areas, just a 
experiences are involved in high attainment of them, and PRISER ' 
any area may manifest themselves in many ways. The causes of = 
development, causes of weakness, and symptoms of weaknesses discusse 
are, therefore, illustrative only, not exhaustive or comprehensive. 


Toleration of External Threat 


The healthy personality is capable of enduring extreme physical dis- 
comfort, repeated and severe disappointments and frustrations, and ob- 
jectively founded fears and psychological stresses without becoming 
neurotic or deteriorating in its organization and reality-testing capacity. 
Dr. Edith Bone, a Hungarian physician, was kept in solitary confinement 
by the Communists for seven years, subjected to brutal physical depriva- 
tion and ruthless interrogation and threats. She emerged from her ordeal 
emotionally stable and healthy, intellectually alert and competent, and 
without perceptible personality deterioration.!2 Contrast Dr. Bone with 


the person whose minor business reverses or normal frustrations in hu- 
man relations produce in him an excess of self-pity, egocentricity, and 
defeatism. Of course, enough stress can cause the disintegration of the 
Strongest personality and the development of neurotic tendencies. Bur 
the case of Dr. Bone reemphasizes the fact pointed out in previous 
pages that neurotic manifest 


; rnal 
ations seldom develop as a result of extern: 
threat in the c 


ase of people who were initially psychologically healthy. 
Inability to tolerate external thre 


ia^ Á ei 
at—in its rawest physical forn 
called cowardice and in more abstr 


act forms, low frustration tolerance— 
may result from overprotection which denies the child the opportunity te 
grow in skill and endurance in h 


: : : : and 
andling pain, disappointments, an 
fear-producing situ 


ations. It may equally result from repeated egt 
to situations beyond his ability to handle or endure. A high level o 


security in the self concept seems to be accompanied by a high frustra 
tion tolerance.!3 


12 Newsweek, December 10, 1956, 18:116-117. 


13 R. Stagner, Psychology of Personality. 
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Case of Grant 
Grant was a well-developed, intelligent, and popular boy of four- 
teen. But he became anxious, fearful, and resorted to some extreme 
form of withdrawal mechanism in the face of an unusually trying 
situation. If a contest became intense, he gave up, permitting his op- 
ponent an easy victory. His pleasantness in getting along with people 
minimized the occasions when he faced the threat of physical vio- 
lence, but when he did have to face it, he immediately took refuge 
in flight. In his reactions to external stress Grant was so far below the 
Normal tolerance of fourteen-year-olds as to justify his being regarded 
as inadequate in this area of personality development. 
Talks with Grant and his parents, who were called in because the 
ıl treatment of some kind, 


His father was a 


counselor felt his condition merited remedi: 
Suggested possible explanations of his behavior. 
From the time Grant was three, the fa- 


we: dl 
vealthy, self-made contractor. 
aggressive, 


ther had tried to fashion him into his own ideal of an 
two-fisted boy. As one of a thousand. instances, he had placed the 
Screaming and protesting toddler atop a horse, thinking to start him 
early on the road to self-confidence and virile accomplishment. Un- 
lortunately for the father's hopes, Grant fell off and was further ter- 
rified, although unhurt. 

Grant's mother was a different. person. An artistically inclined 
Woman who reverenced culture and gracious living and clearly 
thought her husband crude and primitive for his int 
Grant to be a sensitive boy with an interest in "the finer things of 


Biet v 
mo she would protect him f 
; Grant how and why she was 


l, too delicate, might get hurt. 
If to such unpleasant 


erests, she wanted 


Whenever possible, rom his father's 


overambitious projects and explain tc 
ding it. He was too young and smal 
Such things were dangerous. Why subject onese 
experiences? Together they would find that Grant had "the sniffles” 
and was unable to go out when Daddy wanted to show him how to 
tackle and block this afternoon. And when Grant was put over the 
hurdles by his father, Mother was right there to commiserate with 


hir x . 
N over his bruises, both bodily and sp 
Over, 


»iritual, when the ordeal was 


l. What environmental influences in Grant's life would tend to 


Dr 
Produce his lack of tolerance of stress? 
o 
" 2. What parental policies of cooper 
nvi : A : 
vironment in which to learn to cope with 


ation would give Grant a good 


problems? 
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Dealing with Guilt Feelings 


All of us do things of which we are not proud, have thoughts which 
we feel are wrong or unworthy of us, experience feelings ate desires 
which we regard as "evil." Unless we are abnormally bleed in our sen 
sitivity, principles, and conscience, we experience some feelings of gui 
about such acts, thoughts, and desires. Normal adolescents, as well as 
adults, also have feelings of guilt about things they should have done 
but did not do—the help they did not give when a friend really needed 
it; the school service they could have, but did not, perform; the win- 
dows they promised Mother they would wash but didn't, and when they 
got home she had washed them, but had stumbled and fallen off the 
stepstool. . . . 

Normal adolescents have such guilt feelings, but normal boys and 
girls add up the credit and debit sides of their ledger of life and de- 
cide they measure up pretty well, or they decide they do not measure MP 
as well as their self concept requires and so proceed to do something 
about it in the future. If they have wronged or neglected someone, 
they try to atone for it; if the wronged or neglected party is no longer 


. : i ir 
available, they atone through service to someone else, thus evening the 
Score toward humanity. 


NE " to 

The person whose personality is weak or inadequate may be unable à 

: jas ; ; s 

take effective positive steps to get from under his burden of guilt. Hi 


time and energies are consumed in futile self-accusations and depressio 


over his unworthiness, leaving none for designing an improved pa 


tern of thought and behavior in the future. As mentioned in Chapter 4, 
his feelings of Built are often irrational, att 
quential incident not objectivel 
case of anxieties, 


cause, but to a 


ached onto some inconse- 
y worthy of such feelings. Often, as in the 
the conscious guilt feelings are not attached to the real 
factor less disturbing to the person than would be the 
recognition of the real basis of guilt, thereby enabling him to hide from 
his real problem. Thus, the boy with severe guilt feelings over hostility 


toward his father may be quite unconscious of those feelings, rationaliz 


` ; . 5 : je 
ing them out of conscious existence in various ways, but have seve! 


guilt feelings over failing to follow the vocational choice made by his 
father for him, or a cruel or unkind remark he made to a classmate. OT 
he may, in fact, feel oppressive guilt over his feelings toward his father, 
but make little or no effort to change his behavior toward him. 
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Case of Hilary 

Hilary was the daughter of rigidly moral, religious parents, who 
reared her strictly and under extremely close control. They taught 
her to regard sex as something nasty, evil, which nice girls never even 
thought of, much less desired. Hilary, however, developed into a 
healthy adolescent girl with normal thoughts, curiosity, and cravings. 
As she took on the physical form of sexual maturity, parental admoni- 
tions increased in frequency, intensity, and emphasis on the evil of 
Sex. But Hilary did think about sex, more and more, with greater 
and greater feelings of attraction, and greater and greater feelings of 
Built. She was in many respects an emotionally immature girl, over- 
Protected, lacking initiative and self-confidence. 

Finally Hilary built an elaborate [antasy experience for herself. She 
fancied herself seduced by the young, handsome, and popular music 
director of her church, whom she knew her parents greatly admired. 
Her fancied seducer then brutally discarded her, saying she was not 

à girl of decent moral character. 

Intellectually Hilary knew that the seduction did not happen, but 
She was able, through wishful thinking, to feel that it had happened 
and therefore to feel guilt over it. 

Now Hilary felt guilty about her sexual thoughts no longer, at 
least not consciously. She felt guilty about having been a “bad girl,” 
Certainly—so guilty that she had to tell several people how guilty 
she felt, and why. But she told no one who would try to investigate 
and take appropriate steps about the matter. Over a period of weeks 
she came to think of herself as no longer a virgin, and began plan- 
ning how she would explain the situation to whomever she someday 
might marry. Hilary was not at all psychotic, not "crazy," not even 
Suffering from a delusion, because she knew none of this ever hap- 
Pened, 


Finally Hilary confided in her 


school counselor, who proceeded 


to talk with her at length about her feelings and thought patterns, 
and the whole story came out. Re-education of Hilary on the basis of 
Sensible morality and a realistic perspective on matters pertaining to 
Sex eventually absolved her of her guilt feelings. It undoubtedly 
Contributed somewhat to her over-all personality development as 
Well, but Hilary still has a long way to 8° in developing a mature, 


healthy personality. 
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1. What probably causes Hilary to be so extremely susceptible to 
ilt feelings? 
a Why would fancying actual sexual delinquency, as Hilary aia, 
cause her to have less severe guilt feelings than she had from merely 

thinking about sex? _ l 
3. What is the possible significance of her selection of the church 
music director as her seducer? 


Capacity for Effective Repression 

Repression, as used in this sense, means a curbing of plea 
implication, impulses which are antisocial or whose expression would 
produce undesirable results. Children have little capacity for curbing 
impulses, from the impulses connected with elimination to impulses to 
throw food they do not want or like. Some adolescents continue to dis: 
play behavior inadequately censored by social responsbility and the de: 
tates of good judgment. In this category falls the boy or girl who gives 
Way to excesses of temper or does things on impulse without adequate 
consideration of their effects. Effective repression also includes exercising 
reasonable control over one's thoughts. While no one can completely 
control his thoughts, preventing one from coming into his mind or d 
ing his thoughts take a certain form, the psychologically healthy per 
son can discipline them to an appreciable extent. He is not the helpless 
prey of obsessive thoughts, and his thoughts do not wander to the extent 
that he cannot hold them on a subject with some degree of concentra- 
tion. Furthermore, he can cope with most 
resentments by logical examin 
mind dominated by them. 

In children, lack of effective re 
maturity and lack of proper 
ability to exercise control ov 


esp ee a ee d 

anxieties, guilt feelings, an 

i ismi avi Ms 
ation and dismissal, rather than having ! 


" " c as inr 
pression is usually dismissed as ! : 
A " s Ir 
training. Normal children grow in the 
k 5 = ‘ar iust 
er their thoughts, feelings, and behavior J" 


H + , a » :e pesell- 
as they do in physical respects. As in the physical area, exercise is esse! 


à E , 5- 
tial to proper growth, and children require encouragement by sugge 


uon, explanation, and precept to help them achieve Be 


the capacity fo 
fective repression appropriate 


to their age, 


7 ; "TT NT E ses tO 
When an adolescent or adult fails to inhibit antisocial impulses 


: e P ayercise 
the extent required for group living, or when he is unable to exerc! 
normal control over his thoughts or 


s E " BE 
' feelings, simple immaturity is an ! 
sufficient explanation. Why did he 


not mature sufficiently? 
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Case of Ida 

Ida was twelve years old, in the sixth grade, and a problem to 
teachers and classmates alike. If things did not suit her, she became 
angry, and when she became angry, she lashed out verbally or phys- 
ically at anyone who crossed her, or she had a screaming tantrum. 
She thus presented the common pattern of low frustration tolerance 
and ineffective self-control when the limit of tolerance was reached. 
A check with other teachers revealed that Ida had always shown these 
tendencies, but they were less noticeable when she was among chil- 
dren whose ages normally might produce such behavior occasionally. 
Also, she appeared to have become worse during the past months. 

When asked by telephone to come to the school to discuss Ida's 
Problem, her mother stated that she was unable to come. Her head 
Was swimming, she did not drive, and the father was working and un- 
able to bring her to the school, and besides, she did not know what 
she would do with the baby. Talk with Ida brought forth the infor- 
mation that her mother was sick a lot, "especially when Daddy has 
to go out of town," and cried a great deal. The teacher discreetly 
avoided direct. questioning on family conditions, but, having an 
Interested audience, Ida talked enthusiastically about a chaotic home, 


a complaining mother who took refuge in tears and illness whenever 


She was unhappy, and treated Ida with a mixture of fatuous indul- 


Bence “to make up for Daddy being away so much" and a violent tem- 
Per when, for reasons often unclear to Ida, the mother was displeased 


by what Ida did. 

The teacher's being invariably kind, ; 
Buiding her classmates in a pattern of completely ignoring and isolat- 
ehave improved her behavior to the 
classroom and on the playground, 
o re-educate Ida 


‘firm, and calm with Ida and 


ng Ida whenever she might misb 
Point that she was tolerable in the 
but extensive psychotherapy would be necessary t 
‘nto a wholesome personality- , 
l. What environmental influences might account for Ida's lack 
of effective repression? 


, - display? 
2. What neurotic mechanisms does Ida’s mother display? 
tilable, what other defects in 


9. Ifa complete case history were avi 
you expect to find 


Personality development and adjustment would 
In Ida? 
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Balance of Rigidity and Flexibility 

In recent years much has been said about the “rigid personality” 
which is unable to adapt to circumstances, maintaining its habitual pat- 
tern of attitudes, thought, and behavior whether or not they are appro- 
priate to the situations encountered. Popular expressions describing such 
people are “narrow-minded,” “intolerant,” "not open to conviction," 
"stereotyped behavior," and "iron pants." Less criticism is heard of the 
person as adaptable as the chameleon, who changes his spots to blend 
perfectly with the prevailing coloration of thought, opinion, and action. 


George Peabody College for Teacher 


Figure 7. What individual differences could be noticed as this? 


at a dance such 
This is natural, because when we see a person reacting to a situation ina 
manner closely resembling our own (which is the tendency of the over 
flexible or adaptable person; he changes to suit the climate of the no^ 
ment), we do not accuse him of being wishy-washy, but mentally corr 
pliment his intelligence. On the other hand, we are prone to deplore 
the neurotic rigidity of the person who fails to see that his pattern 9 


thought and action (which, of course, differs from ours) is inappropriate 
to a situation. 
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(The above should not be regarded as a facetious remark. Perusal of 
editorials, articles, and columns will reveal dozens of instances of the 
tendency to blandly characterize the attitudes of anyone whose conserva- 
tism keeps him from sharing the writer's "advanced" views as rigid and 
reacting on the basis of out-of-date concepts.) 

Actually, as mature reflection reveals, either inability to make ap- 
Propriate adaptation to new circumstances or adoption of new modes 
9f thought and behavior on unrealistic or capricious grounds is a symp- 
tom of the same personality defect: imperfect adaptation. The formative 
Influences on cach of these extreme types of personality are likely to be 
similar in one respect: both have probably been characterized by emo- 
“onally dictated attitudes and ethics rather than intellectually dictated 
Ones. If the prevailing emotional climate in which the child developed 
ba one of steadfast adherence to authoritarian principles, he is more 
likely to develop a rigid, nonadaptive personality" 15 (although in some 
Cases, as the child matures, he will go to the opposite extreme in secret, 
if not open, revolt against what he conceives to have been oppressive 
"ipbringing), i6 The child reared in an atmosphere reeking with the latest 
Songs, the latest books, and the "best contemporary thought" develops 
with view newness and correctness as related. 
Since No sane person consciously or admittedly equates newness with 
"ght, each person advocating a new, “nonrigid” approach or ideology 
Must contend that the new is the better in this case. Therefore, the un- 
ationalize inconsistency and premature or 


an unconscious tendency to 


a “Hexible” person must r 
Istic opinions. 

Examples of both of these personality defects, includ i 
adequacy, abound in pre-adolescents and adolescents. The overflexibles 
tend to outnumber the overrigids during adolescence, as boys and girls 
“agerly seek what is new, especially if it enables them to assume intellec- 
tual ©Mancipation from their parents. The extremists are known in dif- 
as bohemians, beatniks, angry young men, 


ing lack of ego 


ere i 
a "n Benerations and cultures 
and idealists, 


The school is society’s specially designed instrument for teaching the 


Te; à à à; à 
“asoned, intellectual approach to meeting the problems of life, as 
PF. Meki j p hn Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
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ep © B. Watson, “Some Personality Differences in Children pue to Strict or 
te ive Parental Discipline,” Journal of Psychology, 19 57, 44:227-249. mew 

19. E. Frenkel-Brunswik, "A Study of Prejudice in Children," Human Relations, 
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opposed to the emotionally dominated approach. Educational methods 
which either stress rigidly authoritarian dogma, or encourage capri- 
cious following of whims as a distortion of reasonable consideration of 
pupil interest, encourage the adoption of these nonintellectual bases of 
attitude formation. The teacher who emphasizes full and unprejudiced 
consideration of all available evidence and interpretation of that evi- 
dence in the least tortuous and most realistic manner possible will be ex- 
erting a wholesome influence on the personality formation of his stu- 
dents. 


Planning and Control 


The strong ego, the healthy personality, is able to make definite plans 
for the future and steadfastly ca 


rry them out, despite normal interfer- 
ences and shifts of interest. It is obvious that this capacity is closely T€ 
lated to the rigidity-flexibility factor just discussed. Obsessive adherence 
to a predetermined plan, or even discomfort in living without a pre 
planned schedule anticipating every activity or eventuality, is obviously 
evidence of an insecure or overrigid personality structure. However, 
more than the previous factor, lack of consideration of the necessity for 
planning and control emphasizes the defectiveness of a too-flexible ap- 
proach to life. Preparation for almost any vocation, for marriage, Prov" 
sion for economic security—the whole ability to anticipate and prepare 
for future eventualities, which so sharply differentiates man from most 
subhuman species—rests squarely on the effective planning and control 
of activities of which the healthy ego is capable. This planning and con 
trol involves what is known as the "reality principle" (different from 
reality testing).!7 The reality principle stresses secking long-term values 
and satisfactions, as contrasted with immediate pleasure or gratification 
sought under the pleasure principle. In the course of normal, healthy 
maturation people increasingly renounce the pleasure principle in favor 
of the reality principle. 

Adolescent boys and girls deficient in this important aspect of ego 
strength and personality development are numerous. Causes of deficiency 
in this area, as may be deduced from the previous section, cluster around 
parental or educational overemphasis on the gratification of immediate 
impulses (usually rationalized as “capitalizing on interests" or "encour 
aging initiative"), failure to require reasonable self-discipline in per 
severing in plans and tasks, and failure to habituate the child to lookin 


178. Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle. International Psychoanalytic pres 
London, 1922. i 
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© the future and making intelligent anticipation of its demands. Jack is 
a < > : ; ; x 
n example of typical deficiency in this area. 


Case of Jack 
Enthusiastic and energetic, fourteen-year-old Jack is a leading 
Spirit in every project conceived in his class. In his rush to get started, 
he typically skips the first stage of the task—planning—and enters 
into the next operation of collecting data, making a field trip, or 
some other activity, preferably physical. In a short time, due to lack 
h dead ends, or his efforts produce 
his interest 
. Homework 


of planning, Jack begins to reac 
chaotic, conglomerate results. Frustrated and impatient, 


lags, and he is ripe for another, newer, “better” activity 
lute pattern. Time is badly al- 


and preparation show the same irreso 
or interest 


located, to capitalize on some immediate opportunity 
at the expense of a systematic program. 

l. What can reasonably be predicted for 
years of Jack's life if his capacity for planning and control does not 


im prove? 


the next ten or fifteen 


This important aspect of ego-personality strength can accurately be 


classed as the rudder of life, a stabilizing factor which enables an in- 
dividu , agaries of breeze and current, 
$ ances dictate a change. Boys 
€ girls leaving childhood with serious deficiencies in their ability to 
= and control, are exceedingly difficult to help on any long-term- 

Ovement bas Following whims is much easier and productive of 


morei i -— 
Cor : Immediate pleasure than is building for th i t 
. "ning manner, and when an individual has been emotionally condi- 


pi through childhood to regard immediate a ieee 
ite os ously and rightfully important, it is di n. vin jew aho 
ap nality structure with a more responsible one. 45€ 5 I à iplis 
Plicable to re-education for a balance between flexibility and rigidity 
ae here, but the re-educative process must usually be accompanied 
extensive psychotherapy to achieve desired alteration 1n personality 


al to hold a true course despite the v 
angi p : 
Bing course only when cogent circumst 


e future in a steadfast, 


Structure. 
elLEsteem 
This factor most closely corresponds to the popular conception GE 
pt. although in 


e 
80 stren y, or strong self conce 


gth, a strong personalit 
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reality is is only one facet of healthy psychological adjustment. It is an 
essential element.'* The person who lacks the self-esteem appropriate to- 
normal personality will be insecure, because he fails to perceive in him- 
self those qualities which are necessary to cope with the exigencies of the 
world. He will be afraid to seek new experiences because of doubt as to 
his capabilities of coping with them, afraid of being rejected as infe- 
rior, and will even deprecate and falsely evaluate his own achieve- 
ments because they surpass his self image. 

Self-esteem involves an optimistic evaluation of one’s character, abili- 
ties, and personal dignity. "Optimistic" is the appropriate adjective, 
because ideally self-esteem should be geared to a person's reasonable max- 
imum of virtue, ability, and achievement. People seldom surpass in ac 
tual achievement their self image, but often exploit their native abilities 
to an above-average extent to substantiate their self-evaluation. Self- 


esteem high in proportion to actual ability, then, is a promoter of max- 
imum self-realization. 


Case of Kathy 


Kathy is an example of a girl with healthy self-esteem. She has 
never been indulged or allowed to “do just as she pleased,” but has 
always been treated by her parents with respect as a being of intelli 
gence, who should be dealt with on the basis of reason rather than at 
bitrary authority or blind emotion. Admonitions from early child- 
hood not to do things were accompanied by explanations of why the 
action was undesirable. While not being permitted to dominate fam- 
ily conversations (impractical, since she was the second of four chil- 
dren), her opinions were permitted expression and given courteous 
attention, even when not accepted. She was, as much as possible, pu 


ished in private, and although her parents used corporal punish- 


ment freely, it was administered in a brisk, impersonal manner and 
did not involve Kathy's subjugating herself to others or treaument 
which would injure her pride. It was discontinued before Kathy be 
gan to achieve a sense of the privacy of her body. Kathy’s clothes 
were not always the newest or the most expensive (sometimes they 
were her older sister's outgrown things), but the parental attitude 
was never apologetic or suggestive of either defending or “explain 
ing” her clothes. They were nice clothes, their attitudes said, app! 
priate for school, party, or whatever Kathy was doing. Her intelli- 


18 K. Horney, Our Inner Conflicts. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New York, 1945. 
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gence was average. She was taught that she should perform her 
schoolwork as thoroughly as she reasonably could, and that the 
grades under those conditions would be her proper grades. 

Kathy is now in college, a slightly below-average student who 
works hard and accepts her C's and occasional D's cheerfully and 


without any feeling that her grades degrade her. 

1. How would explanations of why things she was to do were de- 
Sirable, or things she was not to do were undesirable, help Kathy 
develop a sense of self-esteem? 

2. Why is the way Kathy's parents handled punishment consid- 
ered good? 

3. What do Kathy's parents? attitudes toward her grades and her 
Wearing her older sister's clothes have in common? 

4. Why is Kathy's self concept not injured when she works hard 
and yet receives only a D in a college course? 


From the experience of succeeding, of trying new things and getting 
along Successfully at them, of being paid attention to and heeded, of be- 
NE treated as a respected person, self-esteem is created. Of course, the 
9Pposites of these experiences, the opposites of the way Kathy was 
oo may logically be expected to produce a person with an unfavora- 
ble self image, a poor self concept, a weak ego, low self-esteem, all com- 


Mon terms used to describe similar conditions. In addition, neurotic 


t à à nes 
éndencies such as guilt feelings unsuccessfully resolved, severe anxieties, 


iy injure the development of normal ego 
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COMMON DISTORTIONS 
OF ADOLESCENT PERSONALITY 


In the foregoing discussion of criteria of ego strength or maturity of 
personality, the illustrative cases identify several deviate personality pat- 
terns commonly encountered by teachers, counselors, and parents. Per- 
sonality problems considered in the case digests included those of the 
immature adolescent, the anxious one, the adolescent lacking in self- 
control or self-discipline, and the one with feelings of inferiority. Some 
other common personality distortions are worthy of consideration for the 
assistance which an understanding of them will give in handling certain 
adolescents. Of course, such problems seldom occur singly or in “pure” 
form. The boy or girl conspicuously displaying one of the lacks of a 
healthy personality will probably display others as well. 


The Bully 


This is the most commonly noticed of personality distortions affect- 
ing boys’ and girls’ dealings with their peers. The bully is so objection- 
able that he demands notice. Often his overbearing and hectoring man- 
ner is an overcompensation for feelings of inferiority. This can easily be 
verified by noticing the relative frequency with which boys overage 1" 
grade because of academic deficiency, and conscious of their defi- 
ciency, resort to bullying behavior. They are asserting their equal or su- 
perior achievement in the only area open to them, the area of physical 
dominance. Less frequently, examples of bullying behavior are observa- 
ble in girls. By the time girls reach adolescence, their bullying will ust 
ally take the form of ruthlessly trying to dominate the activities of their 
groups, imposing their will arbitrarily and hectoring girls who UY to 
oppose them. 

Sometimes bullying behavior is a direct imitation of the behavior the 
child has observed in the home situation. A father who dominates his 
household on the basis of superior raw strength is likely to condition 2 
boy in his formative years to an unquestioned acceptance of the principle 
that might makes right and that the exercise of his pleasure on weaker 
beings is the normal procedure for a physically superior being?" Some 


times parental dominance or brutality will produce a bully not because of 


20 W, W. Wattenberg, The Adolescent Years. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1955. 
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an Acceptance of bullying as normal, but because of a resentment of 
Society which the child expresses in the same manner that it was pro- 
duced in him. s 
M eus i pianos limitations and social pressures, adolescent girls 
aleren ay exhibit bullying behavior of a physical sort than are 
: oys. However, like boys, they may, through observation of 
pae behavior, acquire attitudes productive of bullying in a non- 
iles — ees ig may observe her mother dominate the family 
P a , - pullying—using threats, abusive language, tirades, and 
Subes d any who do not submit to her demands and dominance. 
Peri ed g gil may attempt to dominate her fellows by similar 
example eda of an aggressive disposition, she may, withous parental 
With a x E e eop a behavior pattern such as that just described to cope 
omineering or physically brutal father. 
ate the dynamics of a specific bullying 
ciples of effective handling by parents, teachers, an 
boys or girls from the bully's harassment 
measures—írom reasoning to so- 
punishment. Sometimes the adult 


personality, the gen- 
d counselors 


cial Mibi drastic, but still effective, 
(iia one and corporal restraint or 
making so concerned with the misfortunes the bully underwent in 

g him what he is that the adult sentimentally allows the bully's 
of his hapless victims. This is 
cond, seek opportunities for 
atus in so- 


whims 
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social experience which produces doubt of his ability to relate success- 
fully to others, frequent or traumatic failures in attempts to relate to 
others, or feelings of self-consciousness over real or imagined defects 
which might expose him to ridicule or rejection. 

Effective handling of the withdrawn adolescent requires fairly ac- 
curate understanding of background factors. Treating such a boy or girl 
with kindness and extra attention can hardly fail to be helpful, but ones 
who are withdrawn because of lack of social experience, unsuccessful ex- 
perience, or self-consciousness require a bigger proportion of emphasis 
on successful social experience mixed with kindness than does the one 
who is simply afraid to do anything that will cause him to be noticed. 
Getting the adolescent to talk about why he docs not converse and min- 
gle more with others in his age group will usually eventually provide 
the needed information to determine the basis of his withdrawal. Such 
information is less likely to come as a direct response to a direct ques- 
tion than as a gradual emergence, as when the boy or girl is kept talking 
about how he feels toward others and why. A picture of causal factors 
will usually emerge if the adolescent can be kept talking about his 
thoughts and feelings. Such conversations will also serve to call attention 
to possible serious personality disturbances of which withdrawal was 
merely a symptom. 


The Rebellious or Uncooperative Adolescent 

This boy or girl (speaking frankly and avoiding euphemistic plati- 
tudes) is the bane of teachers’ and counselors’ existence. His (OY her) 
symptoms take a variety of forms, all frustrating to the adult attempt- 
ing to help him mature into successful, well-adjusted adulthood. He may 
be noisy, eternally engaging in bothersome activities, rude, defiant, un: 
willing to work, and a bully. He may be indifferent, bothering no One but 
simply living through, existing during, the activities in which he is sup" 
posed to participate, inaccessible to any appeal the adult knows how t9 
make to get him to put forth an effort. Usually there is a mixture of the 
two. The pupil not participating in the activity of the group finds 
things of his own to engage in, and these things usually upset the work 9 
the group. 

Lack of effort may be due to physical causes which leave the boy or 
girl deficient in energy. More frequently the roots are psychological 
Without getting into the question of the relative depth of personality 


distortions involving rebellion or noncooperation, and others, it can be 
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said that these symptoms are usually hard to deal with. Adolescents 
who are withdrawn or anxious, for instance, usually want help and wel- 
come attention. It is likely that the rebellious or noncooperative adoles- 
cent went through a phase of desiring help, too, back there sometime. 
But often the boy or girl who constitutes a severe behavior problem 
simply does not want what adults consider to be help. He has worked 
Out a pattern of living which is at least minimally satisfactory to him, 
and he distrusts the efficacy of the patterns that adults would lead him 
Into. Reading case histories of such adolescents, one is struck by the num- 
ber of instances in which, under the kind and understanding leadership 
of a sympathetic teacher, foster parents, or other adult, a behavior- 
problem boy or girl will apparently be making a fine readjustment to 
life; then, without perceptible reason, his antisocial tendencies will burst 
Out in what appears to be pointless misbehavior. 
"es keynote of handling all types et persona 
b s from normal personality formation 1s patience and understanding, 
ut the behavior-problem boy or girl requires more patience and more 
Understanding on the part of adults assisting him than do most adoles- 
cents, Unfortunately, the personality and attitude of a rebellious or un- 
Cooperative boy or girl make it more difficult to attain and maintain 
ith other problem types. Punishment is 
except as a part of a 


lity distortions or devia- 


o pitis with him than wit 
y worse than futile in dealing with him, 
Process of understanding and re-education.?! We sometimes have to re- 
nature does not naturally predispose one to 


minc 
l ourselves that human 1 
the behavior-problem adoles- 


be 

unpleasant and exasperating. What 
being kept unh 
as he may be, he is that way 


and maladjustment. With- 
an safely be assumed 
cial and misbehavior problems 
tentionally. Self concept and 


ce in H 
Nt is, he has been made, usually appy and resentful in 


PM acs So remember that, exasperating 
out ues i of years of frustration, mishandling, © 
that bo lio miea: thie knotty question of free will, it c 
leg and girls do not become antisor 
€nviro; itatedly, and probably not even” in à 

1ment shape them into such behavior patterns. 
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SUMMARY OF PART ONE 


: hus far we have considered how life begins, the forces which mold the 
E essential developmental tasks which he must master for normal 
ilie E um the problems of owepes and adjustment he faces, and 
We |a hy these ores tombBine to produce what We call a personality. 
ave outlined criteria for evaluating the maturity and strength of a 
Personality, with illustrative cases of good and poor maturation and ad- 
Justment, 
of the human beings the worker with ado- 
l what made them that way. In Part 
lifespan called adolescence, study- 
the unique adjustments 


ice us a picture 

Two d ass what they are like anc 

ing sodes go into the nature of the 

it req a it is, the purpose it serves, and some of 
]uires, 
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PART TWO 


MATURATION AND 
ADJUSTMENT IN 


ADOLESCENCE 


PREVIEW OF PART TWO 


The forces discussed in Part One and the principles governing their op- 
ration function throughout human life, from the prenatal period in the 
case of hereditary factors, and childhood in the case of some culturally 
developed motives, until senility or death. Their relative significance 
Varies and under different circumstances, and 


at different times of life 
ivironmental changes 


hin manner of operation differs in response to er 
and changes in the self concept. 

thee change all their lives. lena 
type ay as he was at the last. His body has change odii 
X certain that his personality will 
inge will not be readily identifi- 
child at four. The woman at 


Never is a person the same at one 
His amount and 


of knowledge has changed. We are 
dits Progen, too, although often the chi 
thine ie og child at five is different from the on he wa 
i YSIX is different from the woman at thirty-five. Adolescence, how- 
liii is a period of'time, roughly the period ol the teens, when changes 
SEG Unusually dramatic and fa rreaching in their effect. Some psycholo- 
oe hay s of adolescence as so profound as to 
Justify c rth,” referring to the emergence of 
ig of the childish ones. While this 
he degree of change the boy or 
lly agreed that the changes of 
rin problems unique to this 


hay 


€ evaluated the change 
alling adolescence “a second bi 
ma body und personality in place 
girl md in s implication, exaggerate ^ 

is ergoes in adolescence, it is genera 
"i" ve are profound and present cert? 

of life, 

ndisputably an era of growing 


If m" 
Not an era of rebirth, adolescence 15 ! 
a child and emerges as a man 


Up. 
The boy or girl enters adolescence as 
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or woman, expected to be ready to assume an adult’s place in the world. 
This growing up involves much more than merely living through the 
teen years and increasing in size. During adolescence the boy or girl is 
expected to mature, to change from childish ways of thinking, feeling, 
adjusting, and acting to the ways of an adult. Maturation in at least four 
areas must take place during adolescence for the boy or girl to become 
a "normal" or "well-adjusted" adult. 


Intellectual Maturation 


Adults not only think “better” than children; they think differently 
from children in many respects because of the different goals, values, and 
language habits they have developed. Part of the difference between 
the thinking of a mature adult and that of a child is that the former is 
more realistic and disciplined. Mature adults tend to think in terms of 
realities and necessities, as contrasted with thinking in terms of wishes 
and imaginary conditions as do children. Achieving adult modes of 
thought usually requires practice and ever improving self-control on the 
part of the adolescent. Assistance from an understanding adult can 
help an adolescent grow into adult modes of thought more easily and 
thoroughly than he is likely to do by his own unaided efforts. 


Emotional Maturation 


People's feelings, their reactions to things which please, displease 
bore, frighten, or attract them, are expected to "grow up” as their bodies 
do. Society does not expect a hostess whose guest says or does something 
displeasing to her to react as does a child whose playmate displeases her. 
In addition to changes in emotions which existed in childhood, however: 
maturation also seems to bring into being other emotions which liter- 
ally did not exist in childhood. The capacity for romantic love is an ex 
ample. Maternal or paternal love may be another. In the area of emo 
tional maturation (as in intellectual), self-discipline, the habit of making 
oneself do what is necessary, proper, or right, is a vital element. Adoles 
cents need assistance, too, in achieving emotional maturity without the 


emotional and social injuries they are likely to suffer if left to their ow? 
devices. 


Physical Maturation 


Physical maturation takes place just as a result of living. Nevertheless 
the physical changes taking place in adolescence pose problems which, 
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hail iei cop another, tax the adjustmental capabilities of most 
vhs eid Nd a anly is thà difference between the sexes intensified in 
singe pen er tpe which takes place during adolescence; the bodily 

Be ich occur are often difficult for boys and girls to adjust to 
emoucnally: They cause self-consciousness and sometimes serious feel- 
Ings of inferiority, and boys and girls need sympathetic guidance and 


understandi : ni 
derstanding help in adjusting to them. 


Social Maturation 
leise ape E aced with adjustment to several dif- 
play a Ps toe ok welan wiih other people. He or she is learning to 
different ae vole in relation to the opposite sex. At the same time, 
nies. elations with parents are evolving. Simultaneously, although 
g different mechanisms, the adolescent is assuming à differing 
people. In many respects, social 
demands more 


Simultaneously the adolescent is f. 


role ; ding s 
i and relationship as regards other 
aturati 
ext ration places the adolescent under more stress and 
Xtensive adi n 
sive adjustment and psychological change than does any other 


maturation; : Sst : —— 
rational area, Adjusting to maturity in this area often precipitates 


Severe ] à , 
* emotional conflicts and environmental stresses. The adolescent's 
s correspondingly great. 


Td the factors discussed in Part One exercise their influence on ad- 
ent in each of the four areas we have identified. Heredity not only 
and intellectual capacity, but also the 
1 effect on one's emotional 
also influence greatly the 
al influ- 


Need of assi » . db 
of assistance in achieving social maturation 1 


i 

Veiis -» ipm development ; 

and on orm one achieves exercises profounc 
al development, and one's intellect will 

1 social development. The potenti 


Cours 3 
€ of one's emotional anc 
, and intellectual, as well as 


ence ; d 
ph of environment on emotional, social 
sila ady been discussed at length. The influ- 


establish; : adolescents confidence, or lack of it, in 
spondi ung Social relations with the opposite sex 15 m It : corre- 
"Henr influential in determining how he will go a out acl hieving 
is xc a from parents or adjusting to the iie iren once it 
beue a Will he be a confident, self-reliant, aggressive adult or an in- 
self Rd hesitant to plunge into life as an independent agent? The 
Cept often determines the answer. 


— n characterizing humans, i À 
j hem, the relative values ascribed to them, the relative inten- 
influence the day-by-day thought, feel- 
irea of maturation. A strong 


ence development has alre 
of the self concept on an 


how the boy or girl seeks to 


Sity 

of ; $ " 

ings €ach in a given instance, 
> and actions of adolescents in every ? 
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drive to distinguish himself in athletics will cause Henry to maximize 
the development of his naturally mediocre physique and physical capa- 
bilities. A strong desire for parental approval causes Debra to spend more 
time studying and less in social activities than the average girl. 

In Part Two we shall discuss in some detail what adolescence really 
is and the process and dynamics of maturing in cach of the areas already 
identified. We shall consider the influence of the factors discussed in Part 
One on the process, dynamics, and results of maturation in these arcas. 
Also, to bring all the concepts and principles down to the level of 
their effect on the life and development of a particular adolescent, we 
shall present cases illustrating the mechanisms we discuss. From study 
of this mixture of theory and its practical application, the parent, 
teacher, or counselor will grow in his ability to help adolescents solve 
their problems of adjustment and achieve better-adjusted adulthood. 


CHAPTER 6 


WHAT ADOLESCENCE 15 


PREVIEW 


(Adole 
scence i 
ice is an era of growth from childhood into adulthood. RA 


rou 
ghly, the teen years.) 
Pre-adolescence 


" + When i r : 
and Psychol the things of childhood begin to be put away, and the biological, social 
7 ogical pari ; : ads : à 
gical paraphernalia of adolescence are being readied for their appearance. 


Views of Adolescence 


VIEW 
AS Davi TASKS v JE 

Psychological maturation on aiu sc "e 

; g an adult sclf concept. 

Formulating a philosophy of life. 
Achieving adult self-direction. 
Acquiring an adult perception of the world. 
Developing a sense of intimacy. 
Achieving the ca pacity for reproduction, 
Skeletal maturation. 
Achieving adult glandular homeost 
Developing secondary sex characteristics. 
Developing adult bodily proportions. 


As 
$ achievi 
Ving ir — : 
§ integration Synchronizing à multitude of new physiological and 
psychological characteristics into a harmonious person- 


ality. 


As physi 
Physical maturation 


is. 


Ap 
OLrsc 
SCEN " 
CE can be thought of most accurately as an era, not a point in 


identifiable point of beginning or ending, 
hildhood—first. one aspect, then 


time 
& gradually as it does from c 
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another—and merging imperceptibly into adulthood as one after another 
adult pattern of thought, action, and feeling develops and replaces E 
less mature personality characteristics of childhood and adolescentes É 
functional definition of adolescence is “that span of years during eden 
boys and girls move from childhood to adulthood, mentally, — 
socially, and physically.” ! Its onset in the majority of boys and gir : 
between the ages of eleven and fourteen, and its completion between te 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one. ; 

This movement toward adulthood requires further development 0 
the boy or girl, the mastery of new developmental tasks to supplement 
the ones of childhood discussed in Chapter 2. The transition from child- 
hood to adulthood involyes much more than physically growing uP 
much more than the passing of years and the acquisition of more prac 
tice in the social and personal skills of childhood. The adult is vil 
merely a child grown big, any more than the child is merely a ‘einer 
adult (as was thought a hundred years ago). Adults have fundamentally 
different philosophies, self concepts, and modes of adjustment from floss 
of children. In this chapter we shall explore the process of entering si 
adolescence, a few of the major developmental tasks of adolescence, E 
some of the specific changes in boys and girls which result from thel 
maturation and mastery of developmental tasks. 


PRE-ADOLESCENCE 


The onset of adolescence is prepared for by a phase of developmen! 
identifiable as pre-adolescence. Usually beginning at around age te? i 
twelve,? this period marks the gradual abandonment of the attitudes 
thought processes, and behavior of childhood. During the preadolesc 
years boys and girls begin to abandon the games of childhood marble 
dolls, crude imitations of adulthood involving dressing up in oon 
clothes or playing house, hide-and-seek, and games emphasizing ee 
person-versus-person activity of a disorganized sort. In their pla 
emerge systematized and group-oriented activities. es 

Pre-adolescence is the time when the boys begin to form gangs, te 


i i s ; " 4 è 4 sort O 
tablish their own society in a form which shows the beginning of a $€ 


" » New 
TA. T. Jersild, The Psychology of Adolescence. The Macmillan Company: 
York, 1957 


2 E. C. Britton and J- M. Winans, Grou 
Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1958. 


i », Appleton 
"ing from Infancy to Adolescence. ApI 
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social organization.* The gang will typically have identifiable membership 
—some boys belong, some are on the fringe, not really members, and 
some quite excluded—but there are seldom the formal admission pro- 
cedures found in the more tightly organized gangs of adolescence. The 
Sang will engage in strenuous physical activity, loosely organized ath- 
letics, and just talk, talk in which the precursory attitudes of masculinity 
are developed, talk of what they are going to be, what they will do, 
what is wrong with people, and talk of sex. Their gang society begins to 
ı security in human relations 


Blve a sense of security outside the home, à 
tius far satisfied only by parents. Thus, the gang promotes an ever 
Stronger independence of adults and a draw 
Security from one’s own peers instead of from the family. 


ing of group strength and 


Atlanta, Georgia, Public Schools. 


y do not mix well. 


Figure 8. p 


re-adolescent boys and girls generall 
and sociological literature 
Observation suggests that 
York, 1928. 


Much less can be found in psychological 


ab 4 
out pre-adolescent girls’ gangs than boys - 


ap y New 
P. H. Furfey, The Gang Age. The Macmillan Company, New 
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this comparative dearth of information is less a reflection of Pis we 
prominent place of groups in the lives of pre-adolescent girls fen E 
the nature of girls’ groups. Their activities do not take them away BUR 
the homes of members to the extent common in boys' groups, and iie 
amusements do not stress team action or other such highly structure 
activities. In the girls’ groups, members begin to assume mentally se 
roles society will expect them to fill in the future; they will disais 20. 
make games of dressing, social affairs, and religious and school yeu 
They will not play house or school anymore, but will explore, die 
discussion and exchange of ideas, the worlds of their older sisters. Anc 
they, too, will explore in conversation the new area 


sex. w 

During pre-adolescence the sexes divide sharply and display Mit 
avoidance of each other.! It is as if boys and girls prematurely pente 
that they would in a subtle form always represent divergent or were 
ing interests and points of view, perceived the socially and biologica T 
fated competition in which they would be later engaged, before Ha 
acquired the biological urges which would make them attractive to eac 
other, as if the basis of conflict between the sexes dawned on their ipd 
sciousness before the dawning of the basis of attraction. Seldom arti 
pre-adolescent boy or girl permit himself or herself to be identified i i : 
the opposite sex in interest, activity, or association. Can you imagine t? 
Cub Scouts admitting a [ew girls to the troop? 


F E bases 
Different theories of person dd 


ality development ascribe differer vie 
— "irs s r, > pter. 
for the sharp sexual differentiation of pre-adolescents, from the esc 


; ; ^e ; at they 
foreshadowing of later-life roles, to the mechanistic explanation that s 
prefer different kinds of games and activities. Whatever the reason à 
y od - -ovides a PE 
pre-adolescent period, with its intense sexual segregation, provides i 


safu : i R " oa a : ir own SeX 
riod in which boys and girls begin to identify firmly with their own a 
* M 3 th 
They may not clearly perceive but 


why boys and girls are different, lly 
eod ally 
are working in the > 


laboratory at molding themselves into the s¢ 
distinct roles which society and nature 


: " nact 
will later require them to CH” 
Sex interests of pre-adolescents 


of lack ol 
re coll 
f the 


are usually vague because 
knowledge nec essary for detailed interests. The interests usually a 
fined to talk and speculation because of the relative segregation O 
activities. The strictly anatomical 
| living 


sexes when not in adult-directed 


pects of sex are not ordinarily the subject. of major speculation: 


c 
g A x Y MM: «hos! 
with siblings of the opposite sex, especially younger siblings for V 
y 
à Tm . E cholog 
3 E. H, Campbell, “The Social-Sex Development of Children," Genetic Psy 
Monographs, 1939, 21461-55 
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a may be partially responsible, gives most children 
mo pie ini quiin aide te bodies and genitalia of the opposite 
and gihe m 7 d that curiosity. But stories repeated by older boys 
Bip as : " 1e noticeable reserve of adults on the point awaken curi- 

he personal-social aspects of sex which are stimulated by, 


rather - i : 
than removed by, knowledge of anatomical differences. This is not 


to sav that i P " 
ay that interest, and even experimentation, regarding sexual anatomy 


Masi iid time. There is discussion of sexual anatomy, and sexual 

EM ". 5, both homosexual and heterosexual, is not uncom- 

P ANNA ut sexual processes, the social aspect of sex, is of growing inter- 
pre-adolescence. 

in mon Preatlolescen years engage in extensiv 

ary daydreaming and gang discussions. 


cially solita ; d 
Y solitary daydreams, do not as frequently involv 
al contacts with, and fantasied dom- 


e sexual fantasies, both 
These fantasies, espe- 
e imagining actual 


intercours : $e 5 
Ourse as imagining other physic 
ation of girls. Psychoanalysts often ex- 


inatio bia 
n, humiliation, or subordin 
of the resolution of the 


plain suc z 
such fantasies as the natural outcome 


Oedi 
Ipus c . » x . » 
pus complex (in which the son is theorized to have romantic love, 


incest " - eyes: © ar 
uous desires, for the mother). As the childish idealization of the 


Mother wa V A 
er wanes and she is gradually being rejected as an authority fig- 


ure, the A p P z 
» the boy's fantasies reflect. his intense reaction against female dom- 


in 

ated and possessed. 
and more in general spec- 
art because 


sdon by the female's being domin 

Girls seem to engage less in crotic fantasies 
eriences. This is doubtless in p 
female and (a very real like- 
he masculine sex 


ulati 
atio . 
n on sexual roJes and exp 


Of the less 
lihooqy 
th 


xually aggressive nature of the 
arity of the girl with tł 
"mothering" role of younger 
ance to the girl's curiosity 


ally is lacking in the boy's 


am aial greater famili 
children EE because of her frequent 
about chil his role, also, gives social accept 
Case, ildren of the opposite sex which usu 
are relatively tractable and 


Compay, b " 
Mpared with adolescents, children 
tions occur, and al- 


nage; à 

thou Seable creatures. Although conspicuous excep 
l P " c 

, Ugh all children at times seem hopelessly defiant and unmanageable, 


In 
enera E ; à ; 
Beneral they want to please adults (with the possible exception of the 


erican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1941, 
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two-to-four age, sometimes called the "negativistic age"). They lack the 
self-confidence to risk serious parental disapproval: "What would I do " 
my parents turned against me?" they feel. They are physically so iu 
to the parents that they feel unable to risk conflict, if the parents exercis 
reasonable judgment in discipline. With the coming of pre-adolescence, 
however, children begin to assert themselves as more independent 
creatures. Group identification with their peers is an important factor T 
this process; the group furnishes the fecling of belongingness forme d 
only satisfied by the family. With wider social experience and intellec 
tual exploration the pre-adolescent more and more develops ideas of his 
own, independent of the ideas and attitudes of parents and often in pe 
flict with them. Much of the growing disagreement between parent ape 
pre-adolescent is a simple matter of mathematics; the number of ind 
ties and interests of the pre-adolescent is larger than that of the younge! 
child, and these interests and activities cover a much broader range- 
"Therefore, the potential points of conflict are multiplied. m 
Pre-adolescents are subject to the restlessness (the desire for activity) 
of the child, and are so much bigger and demand so many more WAYS 
than children do of satisfying their drive to activity that restlessness d 
magnified as a problem presented by pre-adolescents. Strange at 
and squirmings, not wanting to remain at home, generalized violence d 
activity, all are more obvious as boys or girls grow older and larger. An : 
yet they have only the inhibitions of children in these areas. They ME 
independence, yet they act like children. Here, more than anywhere else, 
perhaps, the pre-adolescent foreshadows the adolescent! it 
The pre-adolescent is by nature, without premeditation, the gie s 
terrible, the person who, under the protective guise of childishness, pa 
and does things quite unchildish. He makes shocking remarks, which E 
dimly perceives to be indelicate, but how could a child be expected t 
know that they are indelicate? 8 " 
"Daddy and Mamma had a fight last night and are both mad pui 
"Come in, Reverend Smith. It's a good thing you didn't get ge 
fore we got the living room straightened up from Daddy's party € 
night—beer bottles and ash trays and cards all over the place!" oe 
“Daddy, why don't you say funny things at home the way you did y€ 
terday with Miss Drake?" 


" " 5 ings: 
In a multitude of ways they show the ambivalence of their feeling 


; New 
8M. S. Mahler, “Les Enfants Terribles,” Paper read at the Meeting of the 
York Psychoanalytic Society, December 9, 1947. 
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childish innocence and unexpected sophistication, the desire for inde- 
pendence—“I don't see why I can't go with them if they think I'm old 
enough!"—Aand for the security of parental protection— "It's too far; I'm 
Scared to walk home by myself!" 

All this is natural, because the pre-adolescent is feeling his way along. 
He is driven not only by a desire for independence, but also by endocrine 
changes which begin to emphasize the child’s masculinity or femininity 
ot feelings years before the onset of puberty. As early as ten years of age 
in girls and eleven in boys, there typically begins a strong secretion of 
as hormones, the male androgen and the female estrogen.? These secre- 
tions prepare the boy and girl for the physical roles they will increasingly 
assume, and may also influence their developing emotional, mental, 
They are breaking away from childhood, 
If-frightened retreats into its security. In 
at a change in the boy's and 


and social characteristics. 
Sporadically, and with many ha 
Us ow Way, pre-adolescence may mean as gre 
girl's life as the adolescence for which it prepares them. 


Case of Linda 

Eleven-year-old Linda has become an enigma to her parents, her 
younger sister, and, to a considerable extent, herself. Always a quiet, 
affectionate, and confiding child who tended her younger sister “like 
a little mother," she has recently become a regular grasshopper, run- 
ning here and there, "never still a minute." Her mother grieves that 
She does not confide in her as she used to; instead, she is eternally 
on the telephone talking to girls, some of whom Mother does not 
even know, and either visiting with them or having them into her 
room for interminable chattering which ceases abruptly when Mother 
enters. Little Sister is hurt that Linda no longer wants her to go along 
When she goes to the drug store or movies with her friends. Her fa- 
ther is puzzled over how one day Linda is demanding high-heeled 
Shoes, and the next is insisting on running around barefoot. She fusses 
about having to go to bed at 9:30 and tries by every stratagem to 
avoid her chore of helping with the dishes in the evening. Her 
mother and the mother next door hav 


e resignedly accepted the fact 
that their daughter and son, respectively, detest each other, despite 
“Urinary Sex Hormone Studies,” in 


oT 
- T. Nathanson, L. Towne, and J. C. Aub, : 
Monographs of the Society for 
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Ren iora, Physique, Personality and Scholarship, 
10 x in Child Development, 8:70-81. . . 
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the families’ friendship, although, amazingly enough, that twelve-year- 
old boy recently took a sound beating from an older boy whom he 
attacked for teasing Linda. He walked her home, bloody nose and 
all, and later that afternoon they were insulting each other. Linda's 
mother is relieved that her daughter has shown no interest in sexual 
matters, but is uneasy about the conversations between Linda and her 
little clique which suddenly terminate when she enters the room. 

l. List as many manifestations of pre-adolescence shown by Linda 
as you can. 

2. What is the developmental significance of each of these phe- 
nomena? 

3. Are there any indications of abnormality in Linda's attitudes 
and behavior? 


ADOLESCENCE AS 
PSYCHOLOGICAL MATURATION 


Achieving an Adult Self Concept (The Sense of Identity) 


The child must, because of his size and dependence, primarily rega 
himself as one who moves within an environment created by others: 
Others determine where he lives, what he wears, whether he goes tO 
school, to a great extent what he does, what happens when he becomes 
ill, how he gets where he is going, and a thousand other things. Most of 
these things the adult not only determines for himself, but regards him- 
self as the final judge of whether or not they are wise. In American cul- 
ture today a person legally of age can manage or mismanage his life, 
commit disasterous blunders of poor judgment, mis-raise children, and, 


short of proven criminality or ment anything 
11$ 


rd 


al illness, no one can do 
about it. It is a tremendous jump from the child whose every actio! 
subject to veto by the adult, who by sheer virtue of age is independent 
of all restraint short of legal action, which never touches most portions 
of his life. 

Adolescence is a period in which the boy or girl begins to think af 
"himself or herself as an independent agent." The self concept he has al 
ready acquired of mastery or submission, competence or incompetence 
sociability or nonsociability, is not necessarily altered, but all the ele 


` iffs 
11 K. C. Garrison, Psychology of Adolescence. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood cliff 
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sae ee i concepts must be reinterpreted in light of greater 
ed us np bility for ones fate. The conflicts faced by the ado- 
fought me Lange. ae independence, vigorously and aggressively 
PER A sane Lo bags m a a in anes guidance and 
sess b s h i ate a continuation of similar feelings in pre- 

, but with a difference: by the end of this stage of develop- 
aries of normality, a sanctuary or 


men psi in "m 
t there is not, within the bound 
inde- 


ie | back. The child can easily surrender, temporarily, 
her/his m : NM or protection if a situation becomes too rough 
of Ere E ipa to do so as adolescente progresses, and when the age 
atid impr = " emy-one is reached, it becomes impossible in many areas 
elie Lr dne in "em Tiisa of young adults have thought, 
me pay f. ge of unbelief, “Can this be me, signing this paper that makes 
do? Why ur mad How on earth om I kane this is the right thing to 
of it iss » I've made a mistake? There won't be any way I can get out 

j are the frequent misgivings, “What am I 
e! What will I do to 
In fact, it can 


doing ee ae poignant 

a baby? I don't even know how to hold on 
vhat will I do if he doesn't?" 
responsible person has similar 
w what they 


mpletely 


make h; 
en him stop crying, and \ 
safe in l 

y be ventured that every sensible, 
10 do not simply do not kno 


he completely ignorant are co 
most mature person of 


throughout life. 


feeli 
ings to s 
shou T to some extent; those wl 
1 en: 
d be anxious about. Only t 


blis« 

eed Doubts assail even the best-adjusted, 
e ) to some extent 
onfidence based upon past ex- 
1 of one's own limitations as 


\ lligence, and continue to do sc 
id growing breadth of experience, self-c 
Snes atior 
norance, the gradual assump- 
ermination, learning to live 
or judgment, are some of the 
concept is formed. As in the 
o is overprotected, provided 
ehavior or poor judgment, 
or tragedy. He is being 
except in the never- 
and misguided love. When the nor- 
ace in the world as an 


Oppc and successes, realistic appreci 

ose : 

lion : to the brash overconfidence of ig! 
Of ere : 

Wi greater and greater areas of self-det 

Ith ey 


er greater penalties attac i po 
raw m 8 penalties attached to | 


Case lil from which the adult self 

s [2] a e 

imn younger children, the adolescent wh 
lunitv f. à ; z 

i "ity from normal ill results of his misb 


Is be; 
eng carefully prepared for future trouble 


tau 

Bht to adj : 
adjus 1 «hie 

Never | just to a world which d 


loes not exist 


mal and of parental oversolicitude 
co 3 r 
i urse of events forces him to 


Ind, 

Epe Ea p 
pendent agent, he is insecure, as he has a right to be. 

e experience of accepting both growing 


and the responsibility for the 
Thus boys and girls learn to 


assume a pl 


Adc s 
adult rlescence, then, requires th 
resu] Opportunities for self-determination 
ts ie 
of the use of those opportunities- 
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x rw n, and 
identify themselves, as the years pass, as competent men or wome 
be justified in such self concepts. 


Formulating a Philosophy of Life 


This adult self concept or sense of identity may be thought : 
the answer to the question, "Who and what am I?" and a eg a 1 
life as the answer to, "What are my values and goals in life?” 12 ™ Do f 
want to raise a family, put roots down in one community, become erha 
its pillars, and die with the respect of lifelong friends as aen ko 
monument? Do I want to go where there is a certain type of wor e 
activity, making the world my home and letting the future take am i 
itself? Do I want to build a business empire or a fortune more € i 
want the games of golf or the evenings with my family that I p E 
would have to sacrifice to build the empire? Am I most pap s 
doing what I believe will help humanity, or do I feel that in the pic 
run humanity will be helped most by my doing whatever will help s 
achieve most? Does personal gain come as a natural by-product of genu! 
contribution to the long-run welfare of society? 

There are philosophies of life which promote good : 
happiness in life, and those which do not. The “beatnik” has d ds alt 
philosophy of life, but a shallow and defeatist one which will dino is 
lead to neurosis or criminality if persisted in; a bad philosophy n " hy 
not better than no philosophy! But at the same time, a clear pii 
provides a rudder for the child embarking on the sea of iniepesi r 
Religion attempts to provide such a philosophy, along with. ps or 
things. But religion is typically silent on nonmoral, but highly it " 
tant, personal questions such as the ones in the preceding int to 
"Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty; That is all ye know, and all ye necc S 
know" may be a succinct statement of the life values of a mes vid 
entist and may be a wholesome philosophy. Most of us, however, ji 
questions, such as "What do I believe about capitalism as opposed yi ose 
cialism?" “How important is friendship?” and a thousand others, we 
answers will determine the course 

The quest of 


and 
ite 


of our lives at critical points. i 
adolescents for guiding principles of life gue y im 

1 1 $ En 1. 1€ d 
be detected in their questions. “Ought a mother to work when $ 


can 


New 
12H. Cantril, The “Why” 


York, 1950. 
13 J. C. Coleman, Personality 
Company, Chicago, 1960. 


of Man’s Experience. The Macmillan Company» 


an 
e k . Fores™ 
Dynamics and Effective Behavior. Scott, F 
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smal Jdren2" . . 7 
all children?” seeks a concept balancing superior provision for ma- 
“Ought a person 


teri " à 
al needs against a closer parent-child relationship. 
usu- 


iis aei he thinks is right, even if ab makes him unpopular?” ! 
th E s in relation to a specific situation, but illustrates the secking 
à principle which goes beyond opportunism. "Ought a person to quit 
Work in order to live a few years longer, or accomplish all he can be- 
fore he dies?” “Ts it better to have a job that pays good money or one 
that offers security, if you can't have both?" "I am interested in a lot of 
things, How can I tell what sort of work it will be best for me to go into?" 
us educators and. psychologists believe that to best prepare boys 
WAR s for happy, successful lives, at least as much time should be de- 
thes o helping them think through the answers to questions such as 
b » as applied to their individual personalities and lives, as 1s given 
fe conventional subjects of school and college." Certainly, the per- 
‘ames 3 leaves school or college with a clear plan of what he wants 
Very a € and what he regards as the most rewarding way of living has a 
Ob al asset as he begins his post-education adjustment 
— Servation reveals that some adolescents in their early teens seem 
ally to begin planning their lives far into the future, planning in 
Cn terms of life goals, if not specific vocations or aaa aa 
girls à the: pleasure of the moment. le tat extent these atter boys an 
ee failing to mature psychologically in keeping with the passage of 
Years, The former have a better chance of avoiding delinquency and 
Maladjustment, because they are developing a mature concept of life 
Wa they are thrust willy-nilly into it. Such a concept of life is one 
"is 0 ning structures adolescents need to build as an essential 
their development into adulthood. 


Achieving Adult Self-direction 
i have recognized the fact that t 
sults, na accepts ultimate respons! 
Self to Par qi of that condition is th 
em, a 9 the things that need to be don 
Even if in refrain from doing the things n 
€ wants to do them. 


he adult must identify himself as a 
bility for his actions and their re- 
t the adult needs to school him- 
wants to do 


per; 


a 
e whether or not he 
ot in his or others' best interest 


ti, s ; ] j "m 
1954 7 J. Cronbach, Educational Psychology: Harcourt, Brace and Company w York, 


cent Character and Personality. John Wiley 


15 
$ i 3J - Havighurst and H. Taba, Adoles 
» Inc, New York, 1949. 
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Adult self-direction involves two qualities: the self-discipline to act on 
the basis of discretion rather than preference, and the perceptiveness to 
recognize what action discretion dictates. Neither of them is inborn, or 
comes as a result of maturation, or springs into being of its own accord. 
Each of them is both an attitude and a skill, to be developed by experi- 
ence, accompanied by guided study and analysis of their roles in a multi- 
tude of situations. During adolescence, boys and girls need to begin the 
self-determination they will have to exercise as adults, but not haphaz 
ardly; they need to begin and execute instances of it as a studied program 
of increasing their sensitivity to and perception of the implications of 
situations.!6 

Lennie wants to buy a swimsuit and beach coat for the Senior Day 
outing. She cannot, because of family finances, do this and also get te 
new formal she wants for the graduation dance. If left alone, she will 
probably buy the beach attire, because Senior Day is this week. Should 
she be permitted to, or told not to, or told that she must make her choice: 
All leave something to be desired. How can this situation be managed se 
that Lennie will handle future situations better because of having dealt 
wisely with this one? How about asking her about the relative ada? 
tages of the beach outfit and the formal in terms of the outing and the 
dance, but also in terms of this fall when she will be going away t° ud 
lege or to work? Which would satisfy the most acute need between now 
and four months hence, when the family budget might reasonably p 
stretched to buy the other? By making such an analysis, Lennie not only 
buys an article of apparel more carefully; she also acquires experienc 
in evaluating alternatives and in basing her decision on mature con 
sideration rather than on impulse. By hundreds of such decisions ^ 
cessfully made, Lennie acquires the capacity for wise adult sel. directio 

Self-direction can be made too heavy a load for the adolescent m 
carry, defeating its own purpose by taxing him with responsibilities be 
yond his maturity of character. Seventeen-year-old Jake wants to go j 
the coast during the spring holidays, as many of his classmates do i k 
year. His parents know there are frequently wild drinking parties, je 
posu diving, and serious trouble with police on this traditional spre . 
A seventeen-year-old boy can hardly, by his unaided judgment, be Ee 
pected to weigh all these factors wisely. How can his parents cause Je 

16A. Gesell, F. L. Ilg, and L. B. Ames, Youth, the Years from Ten 10 sister” 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1956. 
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to make ^] 
liaud "tenes oe responsible decision about the advisability of his go- 
dide e shall act if he does go? How can teachers help? 
ion at this level is properly postponed until very late 


adoles 
cence, a 5 : ] 

, almost until the time Jake will be able to do what he wants 
It involves the most intense de- 
factors on the 


cents only 


to re 
at on bs what his parents wish. 
other. ieee | a multitude of quite imponderable 
when they hay ton here should probably be granted adoles 
direction in : 7 displayed a consistent pattern, over years past, of self- 
fully Sardui n of less magnitude intelligently made and success- 
can be ie ena ni hose car? Where staying? With whom? Such factors 
e doing? What abi weighed. Whom wih you meet? What will they 
Questions be jm l be your alternative if you do not join them? These 
the key unos! dozens of others cannot be answered, and yet they are 
When is ^p in thie self-direction which will be required. , 
“ccisions ba Es proper time to be in at night? Encouraging responsible 
With gue on good judgment of individual situations, perhaps 
Maturation a discussion of “What about if aas P ‘promotes better 
*t, if the Miei adult self-direction than adherence to à specie hour. 
discretion à y or girl proves incapable of exercising such judgment and 
' lower level of complexity 1s indi- 


cated, earning self-direction on a 


Selt.qi 
-discipli ee 
liscipline plus intelligent evaluation of situations equals adult 


-directi 

ct n T 
ion. Such skills and attitudes are best learned by guided expe- 
se that is the Way to follow the 


" Adults act on 


Self. 


len 
ce Chi 
N pi " 5 
Idren act on impulses, becau 


Cou; 

Tse 

i of leas 

"pulses least resistance— "doing what comes naturally. 

life do 5 sometimes too, but the adults who make the best adjustment to 
do. In fact, one of the descriptions 


a puo, i nap than children 

es € than ; 10 acts on the basis of feeling 157. 

ather tha judgment, is “immature”; this implies 
" doles, an adult, fashion. 

Utude of Cence, particularly middl 

impulses with which the cl 

a an of the sex drive, the a Snes teen es 

ro Preferably fast), to drive whether he has legitim? a 

n girl's typical craving for popularity 

f the cost in other areas, 

which the 


ll-adjusted 


ran thought, impulse 


ling rather tl 
acting in à childish, 


adolescence, brings a mul- 
have to contend. The 


e and later 
nild did not I 


dolescent boy's near mania to 


exa "i 
mples of new and unusually intens 


ent : ieve we 
Must cope to avoid delinquenc ] ach 


Olesc 
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maturity. All emphasize the importance of systematic training in how 
to exercise intelligent self-direction and training in exercising this self- 
direction on the basis of personal judgment. Practice in self-direction i 
better than repression and parental domination, which prevent both mis- 
takes and the opportunity of learning! "ü 

Left to themselves, like Topsy who "just growed," boys and girls wi 
usually achieve reasonably intelligent self-direction. Many will not, anc 
will wind up as delinquents or general misfits in life, and many who do 
achieve adequate adult self-direction will bear the scars of unnecessary 
trials and tribulations experienced through finding out how to evaluate 
and cope with situations through blind trial and error. Teaching, coup" 
seling, and parental control which help adolescents develop a consider" 
ing, evaluating, thinking-through of issues as an habitual way of selecting 
a course of action is probably as good insurance as can be given them 
against making disasterous mistakes in adulthood. 


Acquiring an Adult Perception of the World 


Did you ever think how very different the physical world must ine 
to a child as compared with how it looks to you? The author once pe 
an extremely successful kindergarten teacher who spent most " sal 
working day either sitting on the floor or on a tiny, child-size stool, had 
cause only then, she said, could she perceive the world as it looked to i 
children. The table may be something you can look over, with difficu a 
but cannot reach things on. A doorknob must be grasped in both apr 
and the door opened by backing up—difficult unless it works well. as 
people with whom the child is most closely associated tower over hus d 
not even the tallest man towers over the most petite woman. MEDA e 
something that comes out of a purse or pocket, and its only percep"! 
use is to exchange it for ice cream or candy. ; 

The nonphysical world is perceived by the child just as differe 
from the way the adult perceives it. Work is a task that takes yO" QU 
minutes or fifteen minutes or an hour. Responsibility is something 2 
are supposed to do that your parents will make you do (maybe) ST is 
don't. If you do not and they do not, nothing bad happens. Christm? 


an ist 
iai ¥ ‘ den 
a time in the dim future, so far off as to be unreal. You go to the it is 


e fus? 


ntlY 


five 
1 


because Mamma says you have to, which is mean of her becaus 


: a 
not fun to go to the dentist; the tooth felt all right, so why all th 
about it? 


epe 
n . concel 
The adolescent is slowly and gradually gathering deeper co 
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ge oe he has a long way to go. He wants to be a lawyer 
brilliant deanei d E ssmebody whe a famous by making 
melofiinted je e and speeches in court. Security iš something he is 
a ioe vithout, but as far as he consciously perceives, it means hav- 
Bidane seine friends, and something to eat. He is yelled at by a 
itis whose materials he disturbed, and feels that brickmasons 
fier face 2 ea She honestly cannot see any reason for her to wash 
difference a * ne is going to put powder on it anyway, or perceive any 
etr bien Er ween the way mascara, high heels, and low-cat dresses look 
dg Daddy rteen and the way they look on her favorite movie star. Why 
ltr Suse i wanit to stay at that old i so long every day iat there 
it thts Sev, g swimming afterward? wW hat is the usé of having money 

spend it? Why spend your time doing things you don't want 
1? Cops want to cause people trouble. 


to do; à 
; you only live once, don't you 
f the perception the adolescent 


is oria P» above are representative o 
to the de Ha of the world. It is the perce 
siles em c appearance of things, who has yet to understand the prin- 
deminas bec a social order operates, wh 
See on one by life and circumstan 
which th ns which are badly distorted by | 
e boy or girl thinks actually reflect reality. 
a perceptions die hard, particularly when they are based ‘on 
85 rather than on a thoughtful but mistaken evaluation of reality. 
d plaint of parents and teachers dealing with an adolescent is 
Can't T that it will hurt her all the rest of her EUH sepi and "I 
has is him to realize that he simply has tese The adolescent 
Present: NGremigly limited perception of the relation of the future to the 
happen — intellectually it looks to him as if so many things a 
You later aat Hn is hardly worthwhile to do so-and-so because it will help 
1 ^r on, instead of thus-and-such which will be so very pleasant now. 
. en the distorting effect of emotions on reasoning is brought into the 

: e difficult. 
Pel. other areas, experience holds the answer to growing À 
i5 pm of the world, experience accompanied by — p help 
fetta ing backward and piecing together the answer to why things 
thia: Pn way, and how unhappy result could have been avoided, 
or md ds is easier and much more certain than foresight. By a teacher's 
Tesult nt’s helping him to examine what he did and what happened as a 
» the adolescent becomes better able to grasp, emotionally as well as 


ption of a person who reacts 
o does not comprehend the 


ces. Predominantly they are 
desires and emotions, but 


Pictu 

r EP 

€, clear perception is even mor 
into adult 
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:ove goals 
intellectually, what he needs to do now or in the future to ne 
he desires and an adjustment to the world as it actually "hl things 
gradually, as water erodes a Stone, childish conceptions of on ai 
operate in the world are worn away, and in their place dev 


adult picture of life as it rcally is. 


Developing a Sense of Intimacy 

It has already been noted that children 1 
tice people who do things for them. Then they play beside in grou 
dren (parallel play) but not with them. Later they engage T rs, BE 
activities and show concern for the feelings and happiness dine uti or 
fore the end of childhood they are capable of great love for par hing 
friends. They are also confiding, and tell parents and each ae aip 
with minimal reserve, They develop friendships, but the iiec prox" 
are typically based on mutual interests and activities, geographic I 
imity, or transitory affections. 

Adult relationships 
and activities, but in 
others qualities that s 
more complete, as 


rst they 2° 


are egocentric. Fi " 
ire eg oiher chil 


s ests 
i j " " intere" 
are "close," not primarily on the level of 


" in 
a sense of fellowship and sharing, of pe^ 
upplement their own, making them more ass” 
a result of their association. The adult’s need FOr anst 
ciation with a member of the opposite sex to complete his or her 
of identity, to achieve full self-realization, is an expression of sai 
ture achievement of a sense of intim 
adult friends of the same sex are se 


qualities they may possess than on the basis of the responses each 
from the other.17 


A man 
acy. In a less conspicuous m? 


i erlin 
lected less on the basis of st icit$ 
elic! 


It is a subtle thing, this ability to open oneself so that another Fe 
comes not merely a cooperative partner but, particularly in the case i 
happily married people, a part of one’s own ego. One becomes mr 
for no reason at all except that the other is happy, is sad only becat 


: ; ri 
the other is sad, and, when the other Succeeds, achieves vicarious " 
umph almost indistinguishable from 


achievement. Thus, the devoted wife fe 
husband does, and the good husband fe 
munity through his wife's activities. Th 
when men who work closely together 


17 N. Reader and H. B. English, “Personality Factors in Adolescent Female Friend 
ships,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, 1947, 11:212-299. 
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which receives a mark of esteem because of intimate ego identification 
With each other. 

Such a sense of intimacy is seldom possible in the absence of a strong 
self concept, a feeling of security which makes it possible for the indi- 
Vidual to place some of his sense of identity in trust with another without 


a feeling of loss or apprehension. People who marry without having 


achieved the mature personality able to let part of itself be taken by 


another, and in turn embody a part of 
ally likely to separate from their partners, 
compatible with their personality structure. 

Experiencing a multitude of relations with others, 
upon the mastery of the preceding developmental tasks which produce a 
healthy, mature personality, is the course through which the sense of 
intimacy is achieved. Through many associations, some close, some 
“sual, the adolescent gradually begins to acquire a basis for evaluating 


D : : 
People with whom he comes in contact. As he acquires an adult self con- 
ce : ; 
Pt, he seeks a more complete relationship with some of those he meets 
hom a sharing of some 


whom he inarticulately perceives as people with w. 
*5pect of life will make his own life more complete. In some of his choices 
he will find himself mistaken, find that his personality and that of the 
Other person do not each become stronger and more complete as a result 
" their interaction. On such occasions it is important that he recognize 
nit evaluation as faulty and continue his quest, instead of concluding that 
People are no D good!" and fixating at an immature level of per- 
mee development. This is one of the dangers of too early and too 
nse adolescent love affairs or attachments to one of the same sex; the 
Teno’ inevitable breakup of such an attachment may inhibit the ado- 
nU's willingness to expose himself to another such disappointment or 
,ustration, and thus seriously interfere with his eventual adult adjust- 
T to persons of both the same and the opposite sex. ". . . all men 
t with you, but none too much" is a sound policy for adolescents to 
ollow, but on a declining scale, because having some people count with 
You very much indeed is one mark of the healthy maturation of per- 
Sonality, 


another within itself, are unusu- 
finding the marriage state in- 


superimposed 


C 
Se of Mike 4 
Mike’s parents had heard and read so much about the "revolt" of 


18g "3 " 
E. H. Erikson, “Identity Versus Self Diffusion,” in M. J. Senn (ed.) Symposium 


On P 
the Healthy Personality. Josiah Macy, Ji» Foundation, 1950, pp. 134-143. 
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adolescents and their unpleasant attitudes and behavior that they 
dreaded their son's entering a period in which he would be so differ- 
ent from the sweet, agreeable child he had always been. Mike is Bow 
sixteen. In many ways he has fulfilled the prophecies of the J.’s 
friends, who had older children, but in many ways, too, Mike has 
pleasantly surprised them. His process of growing up has Her by 
any means, been one solely of fighting with them, making himself 
obnoxious, and demonstrating insufferable ignorance and simultane 
ous conviction of his own omniscience. In many ways, living with 
Mike during his adolescence has been a rewarding experience for his 
parents. . 

Although the family was in good economic circumstances, Mike 
insisted on getting a job this summer. He was no longer a child, = 
said, although from the allowance his parents gave him you woulc 
think he was. He found a job ten miles from town on a truck farm. 
"It's not,” he explained to his parents, "exactly what I'd rather do, 
but it pays better than anything else I can find." 

His mother dreaded the idea of getting him up and fe 
to catch the truck a half-mile away at five o'clock each day 10 
ride to the farm. To her surprise, the first morning, going 1n 


1 in time 
y for the 


: . : -hing à 
awaken Mike, she found his bed empty and found him finishi ^ 
s " é "WE. whit, 

plate of eggs in the kitchen. He looked at her in surprise. Gee 
out Me 


Mom, you can't get up at four every morning! Don't worry ab - 
luos : ! iner 

After I get paid, if I want to, Ill eat something down at the dine 

my way to catch the truck." 


r ; s what 
The end of the first day Mike came home exhausted, some 


* T" à ; " «work 
worried but happy. “The boss said I wasn't hefty enough to 


a row." he explained. "He's having me drive the tractor í ant 
x m o4 
trailer down between the rows that the fellows gather from, and F 
how hat 
ve got : 
now jus 
the 


the trailers. The way I drive makes a lot of difference in 
they have to work. I don't want to make them mad, but r 
keep up the speed the boss tells me to. Sometimes I don't ki 
what to do, but I have to do something. You can't just let 


tractor sit while you make up your mind." -— 
rumbling 
2i 

- 5 angy 

He had spent most of the day in the shed packing and had 4 Sd 
a 4 % 3 . "eariness * 
blisters to show for it. His mother was shocked at his wearine » 
had u 


The end of the second day Mike was exhausted and g! 


rst 
the raw red splotches on his palms where the blisters 
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“Hadn’ 
adn't you better look for something else, Son?” she asked. “It 


NS if thar job isa little too heavy for you.” 
laesi said gie c You dont do that, Mom," he said. “The fel- 
I bici ie di men having a soft snap riding the tractor. If 
blisters oi E aink I wasn't wiling to do my part. In a few days the 
Mr inte rn to — and I'll harden up to it. Besides, the boss 
dams xt week he'll need every hand he can possibly get. He's 
* me. After all, I asked for the job!" 
isi 2... on on, Mike had to deal with the decision of 
eil need ie i pie who wanted to take advantage of a cru- 
His had dad. pane ona perishable erop to demand higher wages. 
dowa n 2 . "When 1 asked for a job, they didn t try o beat me 
father. n2 im for a little less because I was little, Mike told his 
to do a job | ong good trying to hold them up, wouldn't I? I'm going 
Mr. e will help me get jobs in the futures 
urge Mike to rs. J. were surprised that only rarely did they have to 
at ene to ai up and on his way 1n tunes One morning he snarled 
he was it him alone, and they did. When he awakened at nine 
that he — Mss Hn he dressed and hitchhiked to the farm. After 
as up on time. He was relieved of most of his chores around 


the | 
hous z p 
use when he took the job, but did the others better than ever 


bef, 
Ore. “T * : , : " 
They're simple compared to what I'm used to doing,” he 


Said wi 
a obvious pride. 
this ¢ à result of his early rising, Mike's social life has been restricted 
S sum " ^ 
imer to early-evening dates. He seems to his parents, however, 


to b 
more self-confident and unself-conscious in his relations with 
Mr. and Mrs. J. fear that 


thess 
i a 

Birls he sometimes brings by the house. 

being their obedient child, 


Mike’ 
p -— to work signals the end of his 
L. Wh: now what they can do about 1t. 
inferred at part has Mike's job played in the chan 
a job? to have taken place in him? What if he had not taken 


ges that can be 


for Mike: his self concept 
„t two months later. 

attitudes and experiences 
to work? Why did he an- 
outraged because he had 


2. Cons 
When | Onstruct hypothetical self concepts 
hestar ; 
3 5 started to work, and his self conce] 
Fegardi ow do you explain Mike's various 
i f : f 
grily p. getting up in the morning to 89 
rive his par " 
arents away and later be 
9verslept? parents away anc 
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4. Explain the implications of Mike's discussing his dilemma 
about how to drive the tractor. How would such a situation help 
him mature? 

5. Was Mike's mother's reaction to his blistered hands a reason- 
able one? What about Mike's determination? 

6. What fundamental issues confronted Mike regarding the pro- 
posal to demand higher wages? 

7. Explain Mike's changing attitude regarding doing his chores. 

8. How might Mike's work experience be affecting his sense of 
intimacy? 


ADOLESCENCE 
AS PHYSICAL MATURATION 


For centuries it was believed that emotional and organic differentia- 
tion of the sexes began at the approximate time of the menarche (be- 
ginning of menstruation) for girls and the beginning of seminal emissions 
(“wet dreams") for boys. Recently it has been recognized that the out- 
ward evidences of sexual differentiation are the culmination of months 
or years of increasingly differential glandular activity.!? Many criteria 
have been established to denote the approximate onset of adolescence, 
also referred to in slightly varying shades of meaning as “puberty” and 
"pubescence,". as a point in the process of maturation. The point at 
which reproduction becomes possible is a widely accepted criterion. 

Acceptance of capability of reproduction as the beginning of adoles- 
cence, however, merely transfers the difficulty of recognition from one 
process to another, because, contrary to popular belief, neither the 
menarche nor nocturnal emissions necessarily mark the onset of repro- 
ductive capability. Degree of ossification of bones, eruption of the “wis- 
dom teeth," and enlargement of neck and pelvic region in boys and girls 
respectively have been suggested as more valid criteria of sexual maturity 
than any primary or other secondary sex characteristics. 

Marked changes in bone structure take place during maturation, and, 
in "i minds of many, the most dependable criterion of maturity is the 
boy's or girl's osseous development, the state of maturation displayed by 

19 I. T. Nathanson, L. Towne, and J. €. Aub, “Urinary 
R. N. Sanford, Physique, Personality and Scholarship. 
Research in Child Development, 1943, 8:70-81. 
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the bones when X-rayed. Typically, the bones not only grow larger and 
heavier, but their ends, especially ends which form joints, change in 
shape and proximity as maturation progresses. Replacement of carti- 
lage by bone in the joints accompanies maturation. Sexual maturation 
has been found to relate highly to the occurrence of certain changes in 
joint structure. "Skeletal age" is a term sometimes used to indicate de- 
gree of maturity achieved in terms of bone growth and bodily structure. 

It is desirable for the worker with adolescents to be aware of these 
ambiguities resident in such terms as "adolescence," "puberty," "pubes- 
cence," and "sexual maturity," because they account for much of the 
divergence among the reports of investigators as to when these periods 
begin. If adolescence is given its common social connotation of a period 
of evolving independence and heterosexual interests, the divergence be- 
comes even greater. Fortunately, as far as effective work with boys and 
girls is concerned, the precise onset of adolescence and its exact con- 
comitants are of only academic interest. What is vital is a sensitivity to 
the occurrence in adolescence of numerous bodily changes which accom- 
pany or produce far-reaching changes in the psychological lives of boys 


and girls. 

These changes begin as early as nine years of age in girls and eleven 
in boys. They may, on the other hand, delay their appearance until as 
late as fifteen in girls and sixteen in boys, with individual adolescents 
displaying even wider variations. The pre-adolescent production of sex 
hormones will ordinarily have been accompanied by a growth spurt, 
and the earlier onset of that function in girls means that from the age of 
ten through twelve girls are, on the average, somewhat taller and heavier 
than boys. This phenomenon is easily observable in upper elementary 
and often in the first two junior high-school grades. During this period 
the superior social maturity of girls is also conspicuous. Production of sex 
cells in the sex organs begins at an average age of fifteen years for girls 
and probably about sixteen years for boys.*° 

The most important single determining factor in age of mataraton 
seems to be heredity. Early and late maturational patterns definitely 
“run in families.” A temperate climate is also conducive to early matura- 
tion. Until a few years ago this fact was not realized, cultural patterns of 
early marriages in certain primitive societies having led to erroneous 
conclusions as to the age of maturation, especially of girls. Healthy, well- 

20C. S. Ford and F. A. Beach, Patterns of Sexual Behavior. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, New York, 1951. 
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The Atlanta Journal-Constitution. 


Figure 9. “During this period the superior 


social maturity of girls is also con- 
spicuous." 


fed children tend to reach sexual maturity earlier than do less favored 


ones. Boys who mature early tend to have more feminine body build, 


broader hips, and more slender shoulders than later-maturing boys. Cor- 


respondingly, late-maturing girls tend toward the masculine pattern of 
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weight distribution, with broader shoulders and narrower hips than their 
earlier-maturing friends.?! 

Various changes in bodily proportions accompany adolescence.?? The 
child's head has achieved almost its adult size when adolescence is 
reached, and becomes smaller in proportion as other bodily parts con- 
tinue to grow at an accelerated rate. The legs become longer in propor- 
tion to the length of the trunk as the infant matures into adulthood. A 
bigger proportion of total body weight becomes concentrated in the mus- 
cles during adolescence, especially in boys. A boy's physical strength is 
likely to double during the time in adolescence that his body weight is 
increasing by perhaps a fourth or a third.** This phenomenon can easily 
be noted by comparing the physical feats of the average boy in late ado- 
lescence with an overgrown boy of the same weight who is only entering 
adolescence. 

Hardly a part of the body of a boy or a girl is not influenced by the 
physical changes accompanying adolescence. Arms and legs grow at a 
faster rate than do the trunk and the head during these years. The 
hips of girls and the shoulders of boys widen. Often both boys and girls 
develop a temporary "fat period," in which fatty tissue accumulates on 
boys much in the feminine pattern—on chest, abdomen, hips, and thighs. 
Girls are likely to be overdeveloped in these areas for a time. The fat 
period usually begins toward the end of pre-adolescence, at the begin- 
ning of the growth spurt, and lasts for about two years. All these and 
many other changes take place in addition to the development of the 
sexual and reproductive organs. 

Present knowledge indicates that ultimate control of sexual matura- 
tion rests with the endocrine glands, ductless glands whose secretions are 
entirely within the body. Of these, the pituitary gland is the most influen- 
tial in precipitating sexual maturation. While the pituitary gland does 


not itself produce the hormones which cause sexual maturation, its secre- 
tions trigger into activity the glands which do produce such hormones. 
21N. Bayley, “Skeletal Maturing in Adolescence as a Basis for Determining Per- 
centage of Completed Growth,” Child Development, 1943, 14:1-46. . . . 
22 M. S. Margolese, "Mental Disorders in Childhood Due to Endocrine Disorders, 
The Nervous Child, 1948, 7:55-77. 
23 H. E. Jones, Motor Performance and Growth. 


Berkeley, California, 1949. . x ue 
?4 C. H. Li and H. M. Evans, "Chemistry of Anterior Pituitary Hormones," in G. 


Pincus and K. V. Thimam (eds) The Hormones: Physiology, Chemistry and Applica- 


Lions. Academic Press, New York, 1948. 


University of California Press, 
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Pituitary overactivity of a certain sort can set off the glandular mecha- 
nisms of sexual maturation so early that some babies have been known to 
develop mature sexual characteristics. Failure of the pituitary gland to 
stimulate the glands directly responsible for sexual development, on the 
other hand, can delay indefinitely the individual's sexual maturation. 

The adrenal cortex is also influential in controlling sexual develop- 
ment through the hormones called adrenal androgens. These hormones 
control the “secondary” sexual characteristics, such as the deepening 
of the voice which occurs in both Sexes, the appearance of pubic hair on 
both sexes and beards in the case of boys, the pimples which plague so 
many adolescents, and certain sweat glands. Overactivity of the adrenal 
cortex in girls produces marked masculinity in appearance, known as 
virilism. The “bearded lady" of the circus usually owes her condition to 
overactivity of the adrenal cortex. 

The gonads are the actual sex glands which directly control primary 
sexual functioning. Triggered by the pituitary gland, the gonads pro- 
duce not only sex hormones which influence sexual development, drives, 
and behavior, but also the reproductive cells. It is the gonads which be 
Bin the secretion of sex hormones in pre-adolescence and set off the 
“adolescent growth spurt.” The nonreproductive sex hormones pror 
duced by the gonads are called, in the male, testicular androgens, and 
in the female, estrogens and progestin. 

The female gonads are called ovaries. Their nonreproductive hor- 
mones, called estrogens, are responsible for the typically feminine devel- 
opment of the body, the development of child-bearing organs, the breasts, 
the other bodily functions related to child-bearing and motherhood. It 
seems likely that estrogens also influence the development of attitudes of 
femininity much as the testicular androgens influence masculinity. The 
secretions called progestin produce changes in the womb (uterus) which 
enable it to support fetal life. 

The menarche, the time of first menstruation, occurs in the girl at an 
average of about thirteen and a half years, and menstruation continues 
in a more or less regular twenty-eight-day cycle for some thirty or thirty- 
five years until the menopause (also called the climacteric and the in- 
volutional period). Usually the first periods of menstruation occur 
quite irregularly, the time between them varying from two to six weeks.?* 
As adolescence advances and the newly developing glandular activities 


35L., B. Arey, “The Degree of Normal Menstrual Irregularity,” American Journal 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 37, Jan., 1939. 
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of the body achieve a degree of homeostasis, the periods tend to become 
regular, but notable irregularities may occur through the late teens. Oc- 
casional instances of irregularity, in fact, may occur at all ages and usu- 
ally indicate nothing more than a temporary variation of ovarian func- 
tioning. 

Male and female reproductive cells are collectively called gametes. 
The female reproductive cell is produced by the ovaries and is called the 
ovum. Its appearance usually follows the menarche by several months. 
Ordinarily each ovary produces and releases one ovum about every fifty- 
six days, and, there being two ovaries, this means that one ovum is re- 
leased approximately every twenty-eight days. It is sucked into the Fal- 
lopian tube, leading from the ovary to the uterus, and proceeds into the. 
uterus. If it has met and been fertilized by a sperm on the way, it at- 
taches itself to the wall of the womb, and reproduction has begun. If it 
was not fertilized, it disintegrates and is voided in the menstrual flow, 
along with the progestin-stimulated materials which the womb had pre- 
pared to nourish the new life, if it had begun. Release of the ovum, 
called ovulation, occurs about midway between the beginning of the 
periods of menstrual flow, ordinarily twelve to sixteen days after the be- 
ginning of the preceding menstrual flow. 

There is considerable variation in adolescent girls in the order of ap- 
pearance of "secondary" sex characteristics, meaning those not directly 
related to the reproductive processes. In the most frequent pattern, the 
tion of sex hormones gives the first external signal of 
approaching puberty by a plumpness of the abdomen due to the growth 
of the uterus and other internal organs of reproduction. This growth 
usually begins prior to the skeletal enlargement that makes room for the 
enlargement of these organs. Then the pelvic bone grows, enlarging the 
abdominal cavity, and the characteristically plump abdomen of the pre- 
appears as the pelvic cavity becomes large enough to 
ans. In its place come the wider, rounder hips of 
enlargement of the pelvis and partly to the 
at around the hips. While these 


pre-adolescent secre 


adolescent girl dis 
accommodate the org 
the woman, due partly to the 


increase in amount of subcutaneous Í 
changes are taking place, the breasts usually begin their growth with the 


development of subcutaneous fat, and then in a few months begins the 
growth of pubic hair around the external genitalia. About this time, 
also, the growth of hair under the armpits becomes noticeable, and a 
light fuzz develops on the upper lip. It is at about this stage that the 


menarche usually occurs, during the period of growth of pubic and 
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axillary hair. It may be either preceded or followed by the deepening of 
the voice, which, however, is seldom as noticeable as in the case of boys. 
All the secondary sex characteristics take some time to develop, and the 
process of physical maturation that began at age ten or thereabouts will 
not be completed until around age eighteen. 

Testicular androgens influence the virile skeletal development of the 
boy, as contrasted with the more delicate bone structure of the girl. They 
also control sexual desire and are responsible for the greater sexual ag- 
gressiveness of boys as contrasted with girls. With sexual aggressiveness 
go the qualities popularly associated with masculinity—the capacity for 
romantic love, energy, and aggressive ambition. Loss of the testes, the 
male gonads, early in life prevents the development of masculine sex 
characteristics and the masculine psychological pattern. Men who have 
been without testes since boyhood constitute the popular conception of 
the eunuch. As was noted previously, however, the testes are not the only 
controlling factor in sexual appetite; males deprived of testes after 
physical maturation has taken place often retain both the appetite and 
the capability for sexual activity for years, although they are incapa- 
ble of reproduction. The male reproductive cells are produced exclu- 
sively by the testes and are called sperm. 

Growth of the external m 


ale reproductive organs, the penis and the 
testes, usually marks the 


approach of puberty in boys at about the age of 
twelve. The penis and the testes are small 
and small boys. About the be: 
boys, the penis 


and inconspicuous in infants 
ginning of the adolescent growth spurt of 
and testes begin rapid development, reaching approxi- 
mately their ultimate size considerably before over-all physical growth 


is completed. Early in the growth spurt of the testes and penis, downy 
hair appears around and particularly 


Scant pubic hair. Development of bod 
development of secondary sex characteristics in boys, appearing on the 
upper lip, the arms, legs, face, armpits, and perhaps around the nipples, 
in roughly that order. “Breaking” and deepening of the voice usually 
occurs around the age of fourteen and lasts for 
his voice again becomes a boy's depend 

Maturation of boys in primary sex characteristics, the ability to re- 
produce and mechanisms for it, does not parallel that of the girl in 


drama or extent of change accompanying it. The penis is capable of be- 
coming erect and hard even in infancy, 


pattern is involved in sexual maturatio 


above the penis, replaced by short, 
y hair dominates the picture of the 


two to four years before 
able tool. 


and thus no change in its habitual 
n. Production of sperm and, there- 
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fore, capability of reproduction may be considered the technical crite- 
rion of puberty in the male, but the time at which this maturation takes 
place is often obscure. In the majority of instances the production of 
sperm by the testes is followed in about a year by the beginning of noc- 
turnal emissions, commonly called wet dreams, in which the body rids 
itself of surplus sperm and the fluid, called semen, accompanying them. 
Most men whose sexual activities do not expend their accumulations of 
semen will have seminal emissions about every two to five weeks until 
the male climacteric is reached, usually in the sixties. However, the time 
of the beginning of seminal emissions seems to be even more variable 
than the time of the origin of reproductive capability is thought to be. 
They usually occur first, however, between the ages of twelve and six- 
teen, with the average probably about fifteen or slightly earlier.?9 Produc- 
tion of sperm is not accompanied by any other organic functions or 
bodily changes in the male, although certain activity of the prostate 
gland accompanies the activity of the testes. 

These, then, are the physical changes of greatest psychological sig- 
nificance which take place in adolescence. The profound psychological 
effects accompanying them and the problems of adjustment they produce 


will be discussed in Chapters 10 and 11. 


ADOLESCENCE 
AS ACHIEVING INTEGRATION 


The beginning driver will often, in his preoccupation with the shift- 
ing of gears, veer dangerously across the road, then suddenly, his atten- 


tion recalled to steering, 
ooth synchronization of thought and movement in a 


f behavior. Forming a consistent, nonconflicting life 
pattern from the several abilities, attitudes, and conditions discussed in 
this chapter also involves a high degree of synchronization: Forming; a 
Gestalt, a systematized pattern or configuration, giving each element its 
proper place and perspective, is fully as difficult as mastery of any one 
of the adjustmental demands made by the différent aspects of adoles- 
cence. This synchronization, like the smooth handling of an automobile; 
comes from proper practice. Some of the vital factors influencing how 


relax his foot from the gas, and so on. He has 


not achieved a sm 
complex pattern o 


26 W. W. Greulich, et al., Somatic and Endocrine Studies of Pubertal and Adoles- 
cent Boys Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, 1942, 7, 


No. 3. 
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well the adolescent is able to make all these adjustments, and the proce- 


dures he goes through and the problems he faces in making them, will 
now be considered. 
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CHAPTER 7 


ACHIEVING MENTAL 


MATURATION 


PREVIEW 


(Cognitive changes in adolescence are quantitative rather than qualitative 
Mental abilities” is a more accurate expression than “mental ability,” 
" 


but here, as elsewhere in psychology, the holistic principle prevails and 


e c — DS ^ -— T D M 
beople's "general intelligence" factor is more dominant than their “spe- 


cial abilities.”) 
Factors Affecting Mental Growth 


FACTOR EFFECT 
Innate ability Sets a seldom reached upper limit on mental achievement 
Effort Determines the degree to which innate ability is exploited. 

Influence the opportunity to cultivate innate ability to its 


Environmental facilities 
full potential. 
Provides the basic confidence and self concept needed for 


Emotional adjustment 
full mental maturation. 


Features of Mental Maturation 


GROWTH Toward facility in manipulating abstractions, 
In the ability to analyze and synthesize. 
In the ability to make fine discriminations. 
In the ability to make accurate generalizations. 
Away from trial-and-error methods. 
Toward appreciation of remote goals. 
Away from two-valued orientation. 
Toward self-criticism and evaluation. 
Toward rational self-control. 


In knowledge. 
In logical reaching of decisions. 
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THE NATURE OF COGNITIVE CHANGES 
IN ADOLESCENCE 


Ir is unlikely that any new mental abilities make their appearance am 
adolescence. This is in contrast to the three other areas of the dynamics 
of adolescence which we shall discuss. Physical maturation brings about 
new conditions, conditions which did not exist in lesser degree earlier. 
These new physical conditions produce the capacity for emotions (te 
mantic love, for instance) and heterosexual relations which did not exist 
before, and produce problems of social adjustment different in innate 
nature from those existing before maturation. But in the area of cogni: 
tion, all elements have been present from childhood, if not from birth. 


Maturation during adolescence does 


not signal the emergence of the 
ability to 


apply divergent thinking to semantic concepts, for instance. It 
simply accentuates the productive capacity of the existing ability. ; 

Adjustment to the changes in cognitive functioning is usually simpler 
than adjustment to the other changes, for several reasons. Not only d» 
the cognitive changes produce no absolutely new problems with which 
the adolescent must cope, merely variations of old ones, but also emo- 
tions, ethical conflicts, and basic driv 
than in the other three. Rational, 
principally involved. 


: is area 

es cause fewer problems in this are 
: MET 

rather than affective, processes ar 


A good picture of normally expected growth in mental abilities from 
the pre-adolescent to the late adolescent period c 
comparison of the tasks to be performed by the ten-year-old and by the 
superior adult (representing a theoretical mental age of about seventeen 
years) on Form L of the Revised Stanford-Binet Scale. 

The ten-year-old is expected to know the meaning of eleven of the 
forty-five words in the vocabulary list, the upper limits of his vocabulary 
being such words as “muzzle,” “haste,” "lecture," and "Mars." The per- 


son with a mental age of seventeen is expected to know a minimum of 
twenty-three of the listed words, 
“stave,” "lotus," and “bewail.” 

In the 


an be gained from à 


» 
including such words as "tolerate, 


area of reasoning he should h 


ing able 
ave progressed from being abl 
to answer such questions 


dpi x t 
as “Give two reasons why children should no 


to such sticklers as: “I planted a tree that was 
1L. M. Terman and M. A. Merrill, 
Company, Boston, 1937. 


be too noisy in school” 


Measuring Intelligence, Houghton- Mifflin 
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8 inches tall. At the end of the first year it was 12 inches tall; at the end 
of the second year it was 18 inches tall; at the end of the third year it 
was 27 inches tall. How tall was it at the end of the fourth year?” This is 
to be solved without the use of pencil and paper. 

At the age of ten the child is expected to be able to remember for 
immediate recall only six digits read to him one time. The adolescent 


with a seventeen-year mental age must remember eight. (Those extra 


two make a lot of difference; check and see by having a friend compose 


and read a six- and then an eight-digit series for you to try.) 


Such expectations of mental growth—increased ability of the mind to 
abstract, or uncommon symbols—are reflected 


cope with more complex, 
ols. Textbooks double in size and more than 


in the curricula of our scho 
double in complexity of thought content and language from the elemen- 


tary grades to senior high school. But in addition to growth in sheer 
mental power to comprehend more complex material and remember 
volves growth in certain broader and com- 


more, mental maturation in 
th is vital to successful adjustment to an 


plex areas, areas wherein grow 
adult state of life. 

On the Army 
creased about 125 per cent betv 
aminees twenty-eight years old, on B 
rather than higher scores? This indicate 


years the rate of progress in mental activities is great indeed. 
r with adolescent boys and girls, the most significant 


al development are not revealed in graphs 
ising the complex of intelligence. 


Alpha Intelligence Test the scores of examinees in- 
veen the ages of ten and eighteen. Ex- 
e other hand, made slightly lower 
s that during the adolescent 


For the worke 
facts relating to adolescent ment 
showing gains in the basic factors compr 
The most significant considerations lie i 
the adolescent is learning to make of his gr 
life situation. Growth in memory span and spatial perception is paral- 


th in decisiveness and 
in different factors of intelligence, for in- 


ill and resourcefulness in applying this 


in the complex application that 
owing mental powers to his 


leled 1 ability to generalize accurately. His 
by grow 
growth in "absolute strength 
stance, is multiplied by his sk 
Superior "strength." : , 

This cha Es will be devoted principally to an exploration of these 
most iy significant areas of mental growth during adolescence 


and the directions such growth takes. Specific ways in which growth 


“The Growth and Decline of Intelligence: A Study 


Conrad, d x 
Genetic Psychology Mono- 


2 E es and H. S. s 
Dd ds ce ay Between the Ages of 10 and 60, 


of a Homogeneous Group 
graphs, 1933, 13, No. 5: 
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occurs in various areas and directions will be included in the discussion of 
each type or dimension of growth, and the dynamics by which the growth 
is accomplished will be outlined. However, a few influences affecting 
growth of mental ability should be noted as a background for considera- 
tion of specific growth areas. a 

Any consideration of the rate and amount of growth in mental abili- 
ties during adolescence is complicated by the fact that mental abilities are 
just that—plural, not mental ability. Growth in different abilities pro- 
ceeds at different rates during the adolescent years. However, despite the 
technical fact that "intelligence" is compounded of several different, less 
complex factors, a person's range of ability from the factor in which he 
is strongest (divergent thinking, cognition, memory, convergent thinking, 
and evaluation, to use one classification)? to the one in which he is 
weakest is typically relatively small—that is, the person distinctly supe- 
rior in one of these factors will in most inst 
above average, in most or all others.* Simil 
one factor will almost alw: 


ances be superior, or at least 
arly, the person notably low in 
ays be below average in most or all other fac 
tors. It is difference of interest and effort (or perhaps the teacher's strict- 
ness in grading) in different courses which account for most variations 


In a student's grades in his various courses, not a high intelligence fo 


science, for instance, and a low one for history, 


5 


or vice versa.’ 


A PRACTICAL CONCEPT OF 
INTELLIGENCE 


A classic concept of the nature 


was the capacity to carry on accur: 
influence of th 


of intelligence held that intelligence 
ate, effective abstract thinking. The 
at concept in the foregoing exploration of mental matura- 
$. Recently there have been many attempts to identify 
abilities related to physiological senses which might be included as as- 
pects of intelligence. "Mechanical reasoning," such as the ability to per 
ceive functional relationships between a source of power and the direc- 


tion is obviou 


h È Guilford, “Three Faces of Intellect,” The 


American Psychologist, 1959, 
14:469-479. 

TL]. Cronbach, Educational Psychology. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 
1954. 


5J. B. Stroud, “The Intelligence Test i 


n School Use: Some Persistent. Issues," 
The Journal of Educational Psychology, Feb., 


1957, pp. 77-85. 
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tion that force would be applied after passing through a set of gears and 
belts, is one example. Speed of perception is another. 

By the use of factorial analysis, school grades, and reasoning, some 
s have arrived at the conclusion that there is 


educators and psychologis 
“intelligence.” There are “intelligences.” Of course, 


no such thing as 
as discussed in the preceding section. 


this is true to a certain extent, as wa 
ades boys do sometimes show up above the class average in 
and below the class average in arithmetic, and vice 
rank notably higher on one type of intelligence 
Such cases are rather exceptional, but spectacu- 


In various gr 
shopwork or reading 
versa. Sometimes they 
subtest than on another. 
larly conspicuous when they do occur. 


The concept that intelligence consists of sev 
alidating a conception of general, over- 


does have a significant implication for 


eral, perhaps many, dif- 


ferent components, while not inv 
all "high" or "low" intelligence, 


people working with boys and girls. 
ed in, but for years past discarded as errone- 


aring to be promising in light of the con- 
intelligence. It is the theory of mental 


This implication has to do with a 


theory once strongly believ 
ous, and now once more appe 


cept that many elements comprise 
discipline in a more refined form, the theory that there are such entities 


as logical reasoning, imagination, and the like. Psychologists using the ap- 
es called factorial analysis appear to be success- 
abilities entering into the composition of 
aders in the field are openly suggesting 


the possibility (believed in implicitly at the turn of the century, but con- 
sidered an ignorant superstition for many later years) that education 
may actually develop certain mental abilities in a form which can be 


ge, er Na 
transferred and applied to all sorts of life situations." 
concept for the teacher or counselor to keep in 


for the sake of clarity different aspects of "intelli- 
discussed as separate "factors," the holistic 
as elsewhere. Boys and girls react with "'intel- 
not with this ability or that "type" of 
re, one should keep in mind that rates 
a boy or girl in different aspects or 


proach to mental abiliti 
fully isolating separate mental 
an over-all "intelligence." Some le 


A most important 
mind is that although 
gence" are identified and 
principle holds good here 


ligence" as an integrated whole, 
ation. Therefo 


ed by 
ary. However, the variations are not usually 


nificance, and for practical purposes it 


intelligence in isol 
of growth and level achiev 
factors of intelligence will v i 
great enough to be of practical sig 
is seldom worth the teacher’s Or 
ces of Intellect,” 


T 
counselor’s time to try to distinguish 


" eat i Psychologis 95 
Ep p: Guilford, “Three Fa The American Psychologist, 1959, 
14:469-479. 
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between the adolescent's “intelligences” in the different areas. The ob- 
servation of Burt? that the "general" factor of intelligence commonly ac- 
counts for about 50 per cent of the variance in cognitive ability, whereas 
each of the “special” factors accounts for 10 per cent or less, seems zi 
imply accurately the significance of "general intelligence" to the tacher 
as contrasted with “special abilities.” (A partial exception to this is the 
case of the boy or girl fairly adept at mechanical or other “concrete 
types of work who is hopelessly lost at types requiring what most of us 
think of as intellectual ability. Such boys and girls can profitably be 
directed into areas where their sight, simple perception, and manual 
skills can partially compensate for their relatively lower ability in deal- 
ing with abstractions.) 


Case of Mr. Neil’s Homeroom ; 
Mr. Neil is looking through the personalrecord folders of his 
new homeroom class, to whom he will teach algebra as well. Bay 
High follows a policy of loose ability grouping. On the basis of a 
well-known group intelligence. test, pupils are divided into three 
groups, those with I.Q.'s over 110, those with I.Q.'s between 90 and 
110, and those with 1.Q.’s below 90. Mr. Neil's class is one of those 
in the 90-to-110 range. He is pondering not only how well they will 
do in algebra, but also how well they will do in their other subjects 
whether any are likely to fail a subject, and whether he can hope for 
any who display quite high ability in algebra and other subjects. d 
1. What range of achievement is Mr. Neil likely to find within 
his homeroom class in algebra? In other subjects? Why? 


2. Will this range of achievement reflect accurately the range of 
ability within Mr. Neil's class? Why? 
3. What implications does 


all this have for the policy of homo- 
geneous grouping? 


FACTORS AFFECTING MENTAL GROWTH 
Innate Ability 


This is the inherited capacity 


3 pv oes ; scs a 
discussed in Chapter 2. It imposes 
theoretical upper limit on the 


mental growth possible to the individual, 


TC. Burt, “The Inheritance of Mental Ability," The American Psychologist, 1958, 
43:5, 
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but is less significant than many believe it to be because so few people 
achieve anything approaching the maximum mental growth of which 
they are capable. There is a limit on the extent to which effort can atone 
for limited ability, but few ever approach that limit. It is probable that 
in most areas of human endeavor the person with an 1.Q. of 90 can, by 
working half again or twice as hard, achieve more and rise higher than 
will the average person with an I.Q. of 110 and conceivably even 120. 
their schoolwork.s Of course, given equal 


Adolescents often do this in 
her a person's innate ability, the greater 


Opportunity and effort, the hig 
heights his mental achievements will attain. 


Effort 

Even the greatest mental potential will produce lackluster results in 
the absence of effort to develop and exploit it, just as the potentially 
great bowler will never achieve excellence if he does not work at it. 
Part of the function of adults working with adolescents is to encourage 
them to capitalize as fully as possible on their inherent abilities through 
assiduous effort. (In all fairness it should be pointed out that some peo- 
atement, which is, in actuality, a "value judg- 
ment." It is based on the assumption that to progress is good, and will 
probably in the long run bring greater life satisfaction to the individual 
than finding a safe, comfortable p: jogging contentedly along at 


it. In defense of the concept that encouraging adolescents, or children, 
mum potential of achievement is good, it may be 


ss, from medical knowledge which saves the lives 
of mothers and babies to mechanization which makes it possible for the 
average worker to have his own automobile and power boat, is, by and 
large, the result of driving, persevering effort on someone's part. The 
“effortless” life of the more or less mythical, “unspoiled” South Sea is- 


lander sounds good, but his lifespan is short because of his lack of facili- 
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largely self-educated. However, for every person who achieves eminence 
in the absence of such aids as schools, the encouragement of family 
standards, and some cultural elements in their community, there can be 
little doubt that many other potentially valuable human resources are 
lost. True genius may be self-starting, not requiring outside pushing, and 
even self-sustaining. But the simple facts are that the person who must 
figure everything out for himself instead of starting from the accom- 
plishments of others and building on them has an almost impossibly big 
job. A high correlation seems to exist between a community's educa- 
tional facilities and achievement of individuals in that community, just 
as the companies with the biggest research budgets make the greatest 
number of discoveries which advance man's health, safety, and comfort. 
Probably the greatest material gift a community can give its adolescents 
is the best facilities possible for promoting their mental growth. Mental 
ability does not wear out, but improves with use. 


Emotional Adjustment 


Failure to achieve the emotionally oriented developmental tasks of 
infancy, development of extreme anxiety, frustrations which discourage 
hope and initiative—such conditions inhibit people in their achievement 
of maximum mental growth. The discouraged person feels that effort 
will not bring him commensurate returns; the anxious person is afraid to 
venture, afraid to try, lest he encounter the crushing experience of failure 
or the disapproval of others? The person who has not achieved a full 
sense of autonomy has not sufficiently freed himself from following the 
paths of others to even think of exercising his own initiative in an ag 
gressive manner. The person with a strong self concept, accustomed to 
coping with situations from the "position of strength" provided by his 
good adjustment and emotional security, is psychologically able to strive. 


Case of Ollie 


Until he was ten years old, Ollie's school grades had been about 
evenly divided between A's and B's. He seemed to be a responsible 
youngster, showing good emotional and mental growth, alert, de 
pendable, and conscientious in his home and school duties. The sum- 
mer of Ollie's tenth year, his father became emotion 


s ally involved 
with a woman in another city, 


and home life was stormy. A year later 


9 M. Rokeach, The Open and Closed 


1960. Mind. Basic Books, Inc., Publishers, New York, 
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the parents were divorced, and Ollie moved with his mother from 
the well-to-do, tightly knit suburban community where they had lived 
to the home of her parents in a downtown, economically below- 
average section of the city. Although the school he now attends is not 
reputed to have as high standards as the one he had previously at- 
tended, Ollie’s grades have dropped considerably. Now, at thirteen, 
he neglects his chores around the house, does not prepare his home- 
work unless closely supervised, shows no signs of the fine mental 
growth which had delighted his parents in the past. 

1. What part did each of the four factors affecting mental growth 
(discussed in this section) probably have on the change in Ollie? 


FEATURES OF MENTAL MATURATION 


Mental growth involves much more than adding to one's storehouse 
of knowledge. It involves increasing mental efficiency in several types of 
intellectual activity and in several areas. Everyone knows that it involves 
an improved capacity to remember, as was indicated in the mention of 
memory for digits at different ages. But it also involves growth and in- 
creased skill in more complex operations than rote memory. Following 
are some of the skills and directions in which adolescents change as they 
mature mentally. It is probably not saying too much to say that an adoles- 
cent's mental maturation is determined by his achievements in these 


areas. Certainly his degree of maturation is largely judged by his status 


as regards these features, and much of education constitutes attempts 


to help boys and girls improve along these lines. 
Note: Mental immaturity is seldom, if ever, found in the absence of 


other forms of immaturity. A girl, for instance, may be emotionally ma- 
ture in her heterosexual interests, but if she is not mentally mature, she 
will still be emotionally immature from the standpoint of directing and 
regulating her emotional responses and ber actions. The person who ap- 
Pears socially mature, who always Kenna: just what to say and how to 
act, if not possessing mental maturity, will stumble into ridiculous-ap- 
pearing situations as à result of poor judgment. Thus, any example of 
lack of mental maturity is practically certain to contain prominent symp- 


toms of immaturity in other areas of development as well. 


Case of Philip 


(As you read the section on features of mental maturation, keep 
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Philip’s circumstances in mind. From time to time there will be ques- 
tions involving interpretation of Philip’s abilities and characteristics 
in light of facts presented regarding mental maturation.) 

Philip S., seventeen, failed three of his four major courses in the 
tenth grade. He was already one grade retarded from having re- 
peated the fifth. He works hard, spending an average of three hours 
per day on his studies and conscientiously prepares all assignments 
on time, although, being equally slow at reading and writing, this 
sometimes means that he stays up until one or two in the morning to 
finish an assignment. On a group intelligence test Philip's indicated 
1.Q. was 75, but on the Terman-Merrill individual intelligence test 
he achieved an I.Q. of 82. On an achievement test he scored an over- 
all grade placement of 8.6, his highest score being a grade equivalent 
of 9.3 in mathematics, with history and science the lowest with a place- 
ment of 8.1 in each. 

Beginning with his repetition of the fifth grade, Philip attended a 
private school through the eighth grade. He failed one course, his- 
tory, in the ninth grade, but made it up during summer school and 
entered the tenth grade with no course deficiencies. He says that he 
studies until he thinks he knows his assignments, and indeed he does 
do fairly well in daily classes, but tests, especially final examinations, 
ruin him. 

Physically Philip is somewhat undersize, weighing about 120 
pounds. He has a sparse, bristly beard which he does not shave more 
than once a week. His voice breaks frequently and abruptly from 
deep bass to a high soprano, and vice versa. He dresses well and 
neatly. His father is part owner of a wholesale hardware company. 

According to the parents (and substantiated by teachers and in- 
terviews with him), Philip is a well-behaved, conscientious, obedient, 
and good-natured boy. He has always been physically frail, and al- 
though he has no history of severe illness, he has always been under- 
weight and never seemed to be in really good health. Thorough 
physical examinations have failed to reveal any definite deficiencies 
or organic pathology. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. seem devoted to each other, to Philip, and to his 
older sister, Blanche, nineteen, who has now completed two years of 
college. Philip and Blanche have always seemed closer than the aver- 
age brother and sister, and Philip sometimes wistfully remarks, with- 
out apparent jealousy, that he wishes he could learn like Blanche 
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can. Altogether, the S.’s are a happier and more affectionate family 
in their relationships with each other than the average family group. 
The parents feel that Philip is doing the best he can, and consciously 
refrain from pressuring him for better academic achievement. They 
are distressed because Philip has several times said, "What's ever go- 
ing to become of me if I can't even finish high school?" He thinks he 


would like to go to college, but also thinks that this is unlikely to be 


practical. 

The immediate cause of Philip's referral to the psychologist by a 
physician was a persistent. pattern of nausea and vomiting on school 
mornings, particularly on days when a test or examination was sched- 
uled. Everyone, including Philip, recognizes that his nausea is proba- 


bly due to his anxiety over the day's schoolwork, but this, of course, 


does not cure the nausea. 
Philip's academic accomplishments and deficiencies follow this 


general pattern: He can solve simple arithmetic and algebraic prob- 
ell. He has trouble with problems which he must "state" 
form from verbal statements). His achieve- 
1 exceedingly low. In English he learns his 
s of grammar. He does pretty well on the 
es in grammar. However, on composi- 


lems pretty w 
(ie, put into equation 
ment in geometry has beer 
spelling words and the rule 
Sentences assigned as exercis 


tions he makes many errors anc 
asked facts about an author or characters an literature, he usually 


itisfactory answers. However, when asked 


l receives low grades. Likewise, when 


achieves at least minimally sí x 
interpret some happening, he falls down. On 


to discuss some idea or . 
ike interpretations not previously 


questions in which he is asked to m: 
covered in class he is particularly poor. He subsequently laments to 


"Some of those questions we hadn't taken up in class! 
them?" but with remarkably little bit- 


his parents, 
How was I supposed to know 
terness, only despair. 


Science and history follow much : 
factual informatio 


the same pattern. Daily or weekly 


> Philip passes, often with 
tests which ask for n P 


grades in the high 80's. When the questions 


ing, his application of facts to arrived 9 Cone 
of facts to determine their significance, he is lost. On final exam- 


inations he is likely to fail factual, as well as thought, portions of 
questions. 

Socially Philip is inclir 
girl to a group function, 


involve his own reason- 
lusion, or examination 


ned to be solitary. He occasionally takes a 


occasionally mixes with boys to a degree. 
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Saturdays and vacations, despite his family’s sound economic status, 
Philip wants to work and usually gets a job as a filling-station at- 
tendant. He bought an old car with his allowance and has got it in 
good mechanical shape, has done a custom job of upholstering it, 
and takes great pride in it. He has "souped up" the engine, but does 
not "drag" or race. He has got only one traffic ticket in almost two 
years of driving, for running a stop sign. He supplements his allow- 
ance (most of which is spent on his car) and his earnings by trans- 
porting neighborhood girls to school for the equivalent of bus fare. 
He has quite a stock of magazines on automotive subjects, and aside 
from working on his car, his favorite recreation is reading them. 


Growth toward Facility in Manipulating Abstractions 


Intelligence tests of youngest children consist exclusively of measuring 
their reactions to concrete objects, movements, or conditions.!? A bright 
object is held out toward the child; the younger the age at which he will 
make coordinated movements toward grasping the object, the more men- 
tally alert he is assumed to be. The first words he is expected to know, 
to tell the meaning of, are symbols representing concrete objects— chair," 
"dog," and the like. Only as he becomes older are more abstract words 
supposed to be meaningful to him. "Play" is at least a semi-abstraction. 
Our own observation tells us that a child will usually be able to tell what 
a dog is before he is able to tell what play is. He will be able to tell what 
play is before he is able to tell what a more abstract symbol, such as 
"good," is. 

: By the time he reaches adolescence, his ability to deal with abstrac 
tions has developed beyond mere use of individual words and has begun 
to include abstract ideas. At the beginning of adolescence he under- 
stands what "getting what you deserve," a primitive concept of justice, 
means. However, he is baffled by the more abstract conception of “social 
justice.” By the time he completes the adolescent years, he should be 
able to handle several different abstractions simultaneously and construct 
a meaningful pattern from them in terms of their relation to each other 
and to a real or hypothetical situation. It is “bad” “sportsmanship” to 
“resent” the “victory” of an “opponent.” Here five words, each repre- 
senting an abstraction or abstract concept, are combined to produce an 


10 A. Anastasi, Psychological Testing. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1961. 


11 A. T. Jersild, The Psychology of Adolescence. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1957. 
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even greater abstraction, a “philosophy” or part of a "code of ethics." 

Like juggling several balls at once, effective handling of abstractions 
requires practice, gradually increasing the number and degree of com- 
plexity of the abstractions. Thus we find the primary-grades pupil being 
told only of Columbus finding a New World. The abstractions “difficulty” 
are brought in at the upper elementary level. The 
g of man’s spirit as it sought 
comes in high school or even 


and “navigation” 
concept of the Renaissance, the blossomin: 
to break the bonds of dogmatic tradition, 


college. 
hool or out, which encourage the boy and girl to 


actions help them grow in this 


Experiences, in sc 
exercise the ability to manipulate abstr 
ability. This is an objection many serious-minded educators have to the 


George Peabody College for Teachers. 


adolescence, his ability has developed beyond 


Figure 10. "By the time he reaches 2 3 
as begun to include abstract ideas.” 


the mere use of individual words and h 
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extreme process of "adapting the curriculum to the child" to such an: 
extent that it always remains well within his easy ability to handle. They 
question whether his ability to manipulate abstractions such as "city 
government," "legislative processes," and the like is strengthened as 
much by visiting the legislature in session as by constructing in his mind 
the concept of a legislature in session. Does it not merely add to his fund 
of facts and observations, rather than encourage him to produce and 
cope with a higher-level abstraction, they ask? Television is liberally 
criticized for the same reason. It is accused of representing ideas and 
situations so concretely that the boy or girl is not faced with the task 
of using imagination and abstract thought to attain an idea. Multiply 
these two situations several thousand times, say these educators, and you 
have robbed the adolescent of the practice necessary to mature in the 
handling of abstract concepts as surely and disastrously as you would 
rob him of physical exercise needed for growth by having him watch 
television baseball games instead of actually playing. 

"Conceptualization" is the term used to refer to one aspect of han- 
dling abstractions.!?- 13 [t refers to the process of forming a mental picture 
of something which can, or cannot, be pictured in concrete form. Thus, 
an engineer can form a concept, can conceptualize a mine shaft, form a 
literal “picture in his mind” of it, from an accurate written description 
of the mine as it actually exists. The skilled symphony conductor can, 
through conceptualization, "hear" a piece of music through looking at 
the orchestral score as realistically as you and I hear it when it is actually 
played. Indeed, some music lovers are said to read music they love as 
others of us read a novel, "living" the music as we "live" the actions of 
the characters of the novel. All these mental perceptions may be described 
as high abilities to manipulate abstract symbols so effectively that they 
become accurate substitutes for the literal timbers or sounds they repre 
sent. 

Ability in the manipulation of abstractions is not necessary for aca- 
demic pursuits alone. Nor is it limited to high-level executives who 
weigh "buying habits of the public" and "rate of increase of gross na- 
tional product." The skilled sheet-metal worker is manipulating abstrac- 
tions when he mentally evaluates the stress placed on a joint and the re- 


12G. M. Blair, R. S. Jones, and R. H. Simpson, Educational Psychology. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1954. 


13L. J. Cronbach, Educational Psychology. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1954. 
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inforcement of the joint. The worker less competent in manipulating 
abstractions does the joint as he has done other joints, depending on 
concrete experience. The more competent worker "abstracts" from 
“concepts” of the stress of a situation and the strength afforded by differ- 
ent constructions. Through manipulation of these abstractions (abstract 
because he constructed them in his mind through foresight, not by mak- 
ing and trying them in material form) he modifies the way he deals with 
the situation so as to best achieve the desired results. 

The stenographer looks over several pieces of dictation given her and 
ascribes priority to this or that one; in doing so she has engaged in 
manipulation of abstractions, because she "weighed" the "likelihood" of 
this one's being "wanted" against the others, and "decided" that this 
one was most "urgent." 

The skill the adolescent acquires in manipulating abstractions swiftly 
and accurately, finding the best answers or formulating sound opinions 
in the absence of concrete objects or situations from which to work, will 
have an important bearing on his future success. "Can't see something 
until he stumbles over it" is an expression commonly used to describe 
the person who cannot deal with a matter in the abstract, but must wait 
until confronted with it in concrete form and then handle it as best he 


can without the benefit of preplanning. 


Question re Case of Philip 
1. In what way does Philip show inability to manipulate abstrac- 


tions? 


Growth in the Ability to Analyze and Synthesize 


To analyze is literally to take a thing, a situation, or an idea apart 


and see what it is composed of.!* A primitive form of analysis is encour- 
s a 


aged by curiosity; the small child, given a toy with 
content merely to listen to the noise. He wants to get 
t makes it. On an abstract level and in the area of 


of the critic's work is to do the same thing. A 


a peculiar noise 


within it, is seldom 
inside and find out wha 
literary criticism, a part 


drama is analyzed as to the characterization employed, the emotive fac- 


tors utilized, the devices (dialogue or situations) which delineate the 


characters and produce the 


acters and in the audience. , 
When the teacher of a fifth-grade class says, “Why did Columbus have 


14 H. A. Larrabee, Reliable Knowledge. Houghton-Mifllin Company, Boston, 1945. 


emotional tensions provoked both in the char- 
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such a hard time with his sailors?” expecting such answers as, “They 
were scared," “They were made to go along and didn't want to in the 
first place," and “They didn’t believe they would find anything,” she is 
encouraging them to practice analysis. Having been told that those feel- 
ings existed among Columbus’ sailors, but not told specifically that those 
reasons were back of their recalcitrance, the eleven-year-old child can 
usually recognize them as component elements in a situation on which 
he has not been previously coached. This is a simple level of analysis. 
Having been studying the Middle Ages in European history, a high- 
school student may be asked, “What were the forces active in Europe 
which produced the exploratory ardor which led to the colonization of 
America?” If he has not been taught this topic as a body of facts (how a 
topic is taught determines whether what is demanded of students re- 
garding it is memory of facts or analysis), his answer will reflect his 
ability to examine a vast area of social, political, economic, and scientific 
conditions and pick out the elements crucial to the exploration and 
colonization of the New World. 

The college student of economics may be given many facts relating 
to the economic structure of the United States in the late twenties, but 
not told specifically that those conditions produced the "crash." If asked 
on the final examination, "What was the cause of the collapse of the na- 
tional economy in the late twenties and early thirties?" he would have to 
analyze what he had learned about economic conditions at that time to 
arrive at an answer. 

Obviously such analysis represents a fairly advanced degree of growth 
in mental capabilities. This growth is usually accompanied by correspond- 
ing growth on the other side of the coin of analysis—synthesis. Synthesis 
is putting things together in their proper relation, the achievement of a 
unified picture from various component parts. Solving a jigsaw puzzle 
is a simple example of synthesis in concrete form. Looking over a mass 
of data and rearranging its component elements so that they form a co- 
herent picture is a more complex example, and on the abstract level. 

Although in a literal sense analysis and synthesis are precisely op- 
posite activities, in actuality it is often difficult to distinguish between 
the two, and the same result may be obtained from the same mass of 
data using either of the two methods. If, in answering the hypothetical 
examination question as to the cause of the depression of the thirties, the 
student started with the component facts and put them together to 
achieve an answer, he would be synthesizing; if he starts with the situa- 
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tion and breaks it down to discover the component facts, he is analyzing. 
In actuality, both attacks are usually used on problems.!5 The boy or girl 
asked to explain how the American Revolution came about will run 
over in his or her mind all the causes of the American Revolution that 
can be remembered. If they seem sufficient, the question is answered by 
synthesis, putting together the known facts and arriving at the picture. 
If the student feels apprehensive about the adequacy of his answer, how- 
ever, he may also resort to analysis: "Here is the situation in America 
and England at the time of the Revolution. Now let me break this 
situation down and sce what in it may have promoted the Revolution." 
By this analysis he would hope to identify component facts which he did 
not recall from pure memory and to make his answer more complete 
through "working from both ends" to bring into play as nearly all ap- 
propriate elements as possible. 

The small child engaging in analysis typically stops too soon; he 
finds one or a few explanations or critical elements and fails to follow 
through to a complete analysis. When he reads or hears that the colonists 


in America "wanted their independence," he is content. As far as he is 
the cause of the Revolution. The adolescent 
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situations (as, for instance, discussing the influence of Poe's personal life 
on his writings), the parts can be put together incompletely or in the 
wrong relation, thus producing an erroneous conclusion. They say that 
synthesis requires creativity, whereas analysis can be accomplished by 
technical ability without the creative aspect. Thus, the boy or girl might 
well concentrate on learning to analyze ideas, situations, and material 
before beginning to try to construct abstract concepts of his own. 

We have seen that, in actuality, analysis and synthesis tend to supple- 
ment each other, with a person alternating between the two as he manip- 
ulates an abstraction in an attempt to arrive at the most thorough com- 
prehension possible of what is involved in a situation. Taken together, 
proficiency in these two aspects of mental maturation gives the adoles- 
cent boy and girl the capability of judging ideas and situations with 
which they come into contact on deeper, more accurate levels than mere 
superficial appearances. 

Faced with the decision of marrying or not marrying a boy who has 
proposed to her, the girl who, from lack of intelligence or lack of experi- 
ence, is unable to marshal all facts which should bear on her decision is 
unable to analyze the probable marital situation to see what will be in- 
volved, and makes her choice on the basis of love and hope. Love and 
hope are wonderful things, but divorce-court records testify that they are 
utterly inadequate as sole criteria of suitability of a marriage. 

The girl of higher intelligence and/or better education in the merits 
and processes of analysis and synthesis will ask herself, “What are the 
various considerations involved here? Certainly I love him. That is à 
‘yes’ factor. Can he support us? Am I ready to settle down to being a 
wife and mother, through with dating, partying, going out with the 
crowd, for years to come? Do I want a higher education than I now 
have? Would I need it to support myself and possible children if any- 
thing should happen to Dick? And on the analysis side, what would our 
life together be like? Are there things about Dick that annoy me? What 
would be the effect of living with those attributes twenty-four hours à 
day? Would they weaken our marriage? What would life be like on the 
amount of money we would have?" Obviously the girl who, as an habit- 
ual way of life, approaches problems in this manner will avoid more 
potential unhappiness and be able to plan better for optimum adjust- 
ment than will one lacking the ability or never having been educated to 


the inclination of analysis and synthesis in making important decisions.!* 


16 J. T. Landis and M. G. Landis, Building a Successful Marriage. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1958. 
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“Would anyone get married if he or she went through such a proc- 
ess?" the sentimentalist, particularly the boy or girl madly in love, asks. 
Oh, yes. Millions analyze and synthesize marital possibilities before mak- 
ing the decision to marry or not to marry. The author suspects that these 
are the ones who account for most (not all, but the majority) of the 
happily married couples today. They account for the majority of the 
happily married couples not only because they analyzed and synthesized 
until they found a person they loved and also a situation in which a 
happy marriage would be possible, but also because their minds and 
methods of coping with life have achieved a maturity which qualifies 
them for the responsibilities and adjustments of marriage. The ones who 
have not achieved the maturity required for such evaluation of a situa- 
tion not only get into impossible situations, but the deficiency of mental 
maturity which betrayed them into the situation also prevents their cop- 
ing intelligently with the difficulties which arise. 

This illustration of a practical application of analysis and synthesis 
to an important life situation is developed at some length because it not 
only illustrates the two procedures and their practical use; it also sug- 


gests to the counselor ways of helping adolescents plan their lives so as 


to give themselves maximum chance of happiness and minimum chance 


of tragedy in one great area of life. . [l| 

Handling abstractions competently is obviously a prerequisite of anal- 
ysis and synthesis of any matters except simple, canere ones, such as 
whether this pole will reach from this wall to that.17 The quality of 
analysis and synthesis of which the adolescent (or anyone else) is capable 


depends heavily on some refined aspects of dealing with abstractions, 


which will be discussed next. 


Question re Case of Philip 
2. Evaluate Philip's probable ability to analyze and synthesize. 


Capability of Finer Discriminations 
Increasing proficiency in any field is typically signaled by the capabil- 
ity to make finer discriminations.’ The beginning tennis player simply 


cannot discern the difference in the play of a five-dollar racket and one 


17 W, E. Vinacke, The Psychology of Thinking. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1952. 
18G. G. Thompson, E 


Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
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costing five times that much. He cannot analyze the differences because 
he cannot perceive them, cannot recognize the significance of a certain 
type of stringing, etc. As he becomes more expert, he can make finer and 
finer discriminations of quality. Similarly, in the more abstract mental 
areas, the elementary-school child may be able to distinguish a phrase 
Mrom a clause, but be unable to distinguish between an adjectival and 
adverbial phrase. In his study of history he may be able to distinguish 
between the political philosophies of Jefferson and Hamilton, but be 
unable to distinguish between those of more similar leaders such as 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman. By late adolescence a boy 
or girl might reasonably be expected to read a chapter describing the 
philosophies of each of the latter and distinguish their distinctive cle- 
ments. At the college level such discrimination between the policies of 
Madison and Monroe might be within the capability of a student, but 
would require a fineness of perception quite beyond that of the elemen- 
tary-school pupil. 

Capability of making fine discriminations depends heavily on the 
ability to manipulate abstractions.!? “Fiscal policy" is an abstraction, and 
so is "strict" or "loose" construction of Constitutional provisions. These 
and similar abstractions must be mastered to such an extent that con- 
ceptualization of them becomes automatic, requiring no conscious 
thought, leaving the full resources of the mind available to concentrate 
on even more esoteric concepts in the process of making fine discrimina- 
tions in the field of political science. A multitude of facts and instances 
are gathered, analyzed, and interpreted as to the nature of Hamilton's 
and Jefferson's philosophies. The more precise and comprehensive the 
synthesis, the more similar the compared or contrasted forces can be and 
still permit differences in them to be perceived. 

As in the case of the two previous areas of mental maturation, growth 
in the ability to make fine discriminations depends heavily on practice. 
General maturation of mental ability is, of course, required; no amount 
of practice will enable a person with a mental age of, say, ten years to 
make fine discriminations on highly abstract and complex subjects. But 
maturation alone is not enough. Being held responsible for increasingly 
fine discriminations in everyday work is the method by which such supe 
rior discrimination is developed. This is the great reason for the im- 


19 J. Dewey, Logic—The Theory of Inquiry. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., New 
York, 1938. 
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portance of increasing standards of precision as the adolescent ages 
from year to year. Failure to use a comma properly may go unnoticed in 
the elementary grades. In high school it may justify a notation and slight 
mark-down in grade. In college the same error may demand a failing 
mark or redoing the paper, because discriminations of that degree of 
fineness are held to be essential for one to receive credit for a certain 
course. 

Precision in making discriminations is partly an attitude, also. It is 
hard, demanding work; much harder than obtaining a general idea and 
calculating that two factors are “substantially the same.” But success or 
failure is often determined by the accuracy of one’s discriminations. The 
teacher who does not study his students carefully enough to identify the 
faint distinction between Bill's interest in science as science and Henry's 
interest in science as a promising area for a well-paid career will not 
meet Bill's and Henry's individualized needs as well as the one who does 
identify or perceive the difference. The broker who analyzes reports and 


spots a crucial element of difference in two stock situations which to 
most people appear identical will attract and hold a clientele of in- 
vestors who seek his services, and one who is less thorough in making 
Such a fine discrimination will not be as successful. The mother who can 


distinguish between a tired baby and a sick one will save herself untold 
and trouble, as well as rear a better-adjusted child. Unremitting 


SNNT herir i 
ard of accuracy of discrimination, 


attention to maintaining a high stand 


until any lower standard is unsatisfying to him, is the need of the adoles- 


cent for mental maturation in this arca. 


Question re Case of Philip ERO 
3. Why is Philip probably unable to make fine discriminations? 


Growth in the Ability to Make Accurate Generalizations 


In one sense, this is carrying the i 
to derive from the synthesis of abstractions (or icomuretes) a still greater 
abstraction—and to do it accurately. A small child sees a round ball. He 
throws it, it bounces, and he is delighted. He sees an egg. comparatively 
round to his imperfect discrimination, and he throws it. Maybe he still 
laughs, but not for the same reason. He generalized that one thing was 
round and bounced, so other round things should bounce also. His idea 
was good; at an early age he has begun to exercise his mind in a manner 
which may eventually produce a high ability to generalize. But his 


ability to synthesize one step further, 
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generalization was inaccurate. He had not synthesized all pertinent facts 
in deriving his generalization. 

Faulty generalizations are rife among adults. I visit Chicago three 
times, and each time it is raining. The completely inept person might 
generalize, “It always rains in Chicago.” A somewhat more knowledgea- 
ble, but slightly superstitious, person may say, "It always rains when Z 
visit Chicago." Accurate generalization requires accurate perception of 
all pertinent facts regarding a situation and accurate identification of 
how they relate to the situation. One man generalized, "Stopping three 
feet from a car is enough safety margin," to which another replies, 
"Not when you skidded the last fifteen feet before stopping there!" One 
citizen generalizes, "There is always a depression when the Demublicans 
come into power." He may be right or wrong. Is it a depression when an 
unhealthy inflation is healthily readjusted? When unemployment rises 
10 per cent; 5 per cent; 15 per cent? Does the depression (if any) result 
from fiscal policies pursued by the Demublicans’ predecessors in power 
who were at last voted out because of their unsound policies? If ten per- 
sons at a dinner party partook of the broiled lobster and seven of them 
became ill, is it a sound generalization that the lobster caused their ill- 
ness? If five? If nine? If all ten? 

Children will generalize from a single instance; they have little con- 
cept of "probability," or the fact that one instance does not establish a 
rule. They are ignorant of the amount of data to be synthesized before 
a generalization is justified. Adults are prone to do this, as well as to 
commit other errors in generalization. A German or a Jew is guilty of 
some injury to someone, and the injured party generalizes, "You can't 
trust a German (or a Jew)." Much prejudice is the result of this type 
of misthinking. The action of one person is generalized into a description 
of a group.?? 

As part of the process of maturation, adolescents should learn the 
possibilities and limitations of generalization. They learn that not only 
are several mutually substantiating instances of a phenomenon required 
to provide the basis for a generalization, but that a logical relationship 
between the instances and the generalization must be present in order 
for the generalization to be justified.?! Thus, the fact that five salesmen 
were given transfusions of type O blood and all died would not consti- 


20 A. R. Lindesmith and A. L. Strauss, Social Psychology. Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, Inc., New York, 1956. 
21 E. A. Burtt, Right Thinking. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1946. 
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tute reasonable basis for a generalization that type O blood was fatal to 
salesmen. On the other hand, if five men with type A blood were given 
transfusions of type O blood and all died, at least a tentative generaliza- 
tion that type O blood was fatal for people with type A blood would 
seem justified. 

Accurate generalizing also requires the ability to identify the critical 
element of similarity in a number of instances, which is a type of analysis. 
From heeding a coach's instructions to take a chance in such and such a 
situation, the alert quarterback may arrive at the accurate generalization 
that when you are behind and the game is nearly over, you take chances 
you would not take if you had a narrow lead under the otherwise 
same circumstances. A student's experience may reveal that ten. hours 
ated just before a monthly test gives him better results 


of study concentr 
a day for the ten days preceding the test, but 


on the test than an hour 
a lower grade on the part of the final examination 


From this the student may general- 


that it later results in 
devoted to that section of the course. I 
ize that concentrated study gives better short-term recall but poorer 
Subsequent experimentation may prove whether in 


long-term retention. 
in turn, brings up the question of 


his particular case this is true. Which, 
another generalization: Does the fact that this principle of study holds 
true for James Jones me 


that the principle holds good I 
try the experiment to ascertain the limits to 


in that the generalization can safely be drawn 
or most or all people? Probably not. Other 


people would have to 
which the generalization can be extended. 
of elements which must be considered in making gen- 


The diversity 
o much with the circumstances that a listing of them 


eralizations varies s 
is impossible. Time weather, sex, age, concomitant circumstances—the 
range is infinite. Thus, it is unrealistic to expect the adolescent to learn 
all the specific circumstance: 
inapplicable. By literally thousanc 
as, “What can we conclude from 
most likely to . 
e sound or questionable, he acquires a "feel" for 


s which render generalizations applicable or 
Is of trials, however, on questions such 

2” “To what extent does . . . ?" 
"What type of person is . ?" with guidance in perceiv- 
ing why given answers ar : : 
accurate generalizations a5 opposed to spurious ones. A major weakness 


of school curricula which str i ! 
a) is that they give the student little guided ex- 


ess largely the memorization of facts (if 
there are such curricul i [t un 
and perception in generalization. 


perience to develop his skill 
alize accurately bolsters the adolescents 


Acquiring the ability to 
self concept tremendously. 


gener 
It gives him confidence in his ability to cope 
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with situations different from ones he has previously encountered, 
through use of generalized concepts acquired in specific situations but 
applicable to others. It is, indeed, a high thought process, carrying 
manipulation of abstractions to the nth degree. It is an outstanding char- 
acteristic of the mentally mature person. 


Question re Case of Philip 
4. How would you evaluate Philip's ability to make accurate gen- 
eralizations? 


Growth away from Trial-and-Error Methods 


All the foregoing areas of mental maturation produce increased 
ability to cope with situations through mental manipulation of pertinent 
factors, instead of the slower, more costly, and potentially disastrous 
method of physical trial and error. Thus, the girl who can, in abstract 
form, identify the elements which would be present in a particular mar- 
riage, analyze and synthesize all appropriate elements, exercising fine 
discrimination as to the effect this as opposed to that would have, can 
determine with considerable validity whether the contemplated marriage 
would prove satisfactory without actually trying it.22 The advantage i$ 
obvious. It is also advantageous to be able to determine how thick a dam 
must be to withstand a specified pressure without building successive 
dams until one fails to break or building a dam [our times as thick 
and expensive as needed. Determining whether one's budget will sup- 
port a new car by analysis and synthesis is likewise preferable to finding 
out by trial and error. 

Trial and error is the primitive "natural" way to find out. It is used 
exclusively by animals not having the power to engage in abstract 
thought. The monkey, trying to reach a banana, tries repeatedly and 
vainly to thrust a paw through a hole too small to accommodate it. The 
infant does the same. The older child tries it once or twice and stops- 
The adolescent does not try at all if the hole is obviously too small, but 
may analyze the situation in his mind: “The hole won't let my hand go 
through. It may be there just to fool me. On the other hand, it may 
have a real purpose that doesn't appear on the surface. Let me look over 
the whole puzzle situation and see if there is something there which 


22 E. A. Burtt, Right Thinking. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1946. 
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will give me a clue. There is a stick. It would go through. Maybe I could 
reach the banana... no, it would not be long enough (he decides 
without even trying the stick). Let's see what tools I have to work 
with here and what I could do with them (synthesis). I could lasso it 
with this cord . . . but it wouldn't be long enough either. That other 
stick? Shorter still... but maybe tied together with the cord . . . 
would that makeshift rake the banana? Probably not. The coat hanging 
over there. Any help? No, not that I can think of . . . hanging there; it's 
on a hanger. Wire. Bent into a hook and tied to the stick with the string 
... O.K. I've as good as got that banana right now!" And so he has, in 
a few seconds of abstracting, analyzing, synthesizing, discarding certain 
possibilities through discrimination without even trying them, without 
ever touching a single one of the literal objects used in his thinking. 
Thus, manipulation of abstractions made quick and easy a job which on 


a trial-and-error basis could have been interminable. 

The pre-adolescent will try to solve arithmetic problems on a trial- 
and-error basis. Do this and see if it gives the answer. If not, do some- 
thing else. Eventually maybe something will. The younger adolescent 
will typically try to persevere in the same pattern. To write a term paper, 


he sits down and starts putting what he thinks of on paper. Eventually 


he finds that he overlooked something back yonder. Have to do it over. 
or girl with a different disposition, "Let it go; maybe 


(Or, with a boy : [ 
") Then he can't think of anything else to 


the teacher won't notice it. 
say, and hasn't written enough to satisfy the requirement yet. 

By middle adolescence it is to be hoped that the boy or girl has 
learned to substitute abstract planning for trial and error, learned to 
project a proposed course of action into the future and anticipate results 
without actually going through the motions of trying: it out. Adolescents 
have to be encouraged to do this, especially Boys: With a surplus of bod- 
ily energy and a dissatisfaction with sitting still, and sometimes with a 
marked reluctance to apply their minds tg the taxing effort of formulat: 
ing and projecting an abstraction (as difficult, mentally, as holding a 
weight at arm's length is physically!), the adolescent alten: prefers to try 
things at random rather than think them through. This is why teachers 
method and reason for method and not just on 


put great emphasis on r à; | ust. 
E ; Developing the habit of substituting 


answers in mathematics courses. 
action is a valuable goal of education, for 


thought for trial-and-error 
aspect of mental mat- 


WC : : 4 i i i ant 
achieving this habit and capacity Is an importa 


uration. 
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Question re Case of Philip 
5. To what extent does Philip probably depend upon trial-and- 
error methods for solving problems? 


Growth toward Appreciation of Remote Goals 


This aspect of mental maturation was discussed in a preceding chap- 
ter from the standpoint of developing adult values. Here we mention it 
as an ability, not as a desirable standarcd.?3 Appreciation of long-range 
goals, as we use the term here, implies both the emotional capacity to 
postpone immediate pleasure for the sake of later welfare and the men- 
tal capacity to project a plan into the future. In a sense, it is like building 
a bridge extending from one side of a ravine through and over empty 
space, aimed at a destination on the other side, but without tangible 
connection with the destination until it is actually reached. This calls 
for high facility in manipulation of abstractions, and manipulation sys- 
tematically directed toward a specific goal. Involving, as it does, both 
emotional maturity and high facility in manipulating abstractions with- 
out a tangible point of reference at one end of the manipulations, formu- 
lation and pursuit of long-range goals might well be regarded as the 
outstanding criterion of mental maturation.?* 

Children have extremely limited ability to project their thoughts 
into the remote future on anything like a realistic basis. This is not sur- 
prising. Their ability in almost everything falls short of that of adoles- 
cents. We know that their ability to remember improves as they grow 
older. Just as the child's physical eyesight is poor by adult standards, he is 
also unable to “look ahead" figuratively, in the dimension of time. The 
average child at one year has a visual acuity of 20/200—that is, he can 
see at twenty feet what the average adult can see at two hundred. At 
three years of age he can only see at twenty feet what an adult can see at 
fifty feet (20/50).25 Correspondingly, he is unable to exercise self- 
discipline to the extent that an adult can; not unwilling to, but unable 
to, just as he is unable to lift the weight an adult can. He is incapable of 
the degree of logical reasoning he will be capable of as an adult. 

Ability to perceive cause-and-eflect relationships and project these 


23 L, Tussing, Psychology for Better. Living. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 


?3 K. C. Garrison, Growth and Development. Longmans, Green and Co., New york, 
1959. 

25 B. H. Schwarting, “Testing Infants’ Vision," American Journal of Ophthalmology, 
1954, 38:714—715. 
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relationships into the future is the basis of thinking and working in terms 
of long-range goals. People of low intelligence seldom acquire this abil- 
ity to project their thoughts into the future and construct, by a logical 
extension of past experience, present experience, applicable principles, 
and anticipated conditions, a realistic picture of a future time. Conse- 
quently, not being able to construct the realistic picture, they are incapa- 
ble of designing a rational course of action which will eventually achieve 
the reality of the picture constructed. Some people mature chronolog- 
ically and in most mental abilities without ever achieving this ability to 
construct realistic remote goals and program their behavior in terms of 


them. 


Question re Case of Philtp 
6. Evaluate Philip's appreciation of remote goals. 


Growth away from Two-Valued Orientation 

A child sees things and thinks of things as right or wrong, big or little, 
this way or that—in short, black or white. A war was a good thing 
or a bad thing and was won or lost. This way of thinking is called two- 
valued orientation, as contrasted with thinking and values which rec- 
ognize objects and conditions as possessing an infinite number of de- 
grees of gradation from 

Such thinking is unrealistic because 
r "none" but somewhere in between. Yet 


“allness” to "noneness." 7° 

it is opposed to reality, in 
which things are seldom "all" o 
as to a fight at school says, “It was his fault 
not his (referring to the other)." Obser- 
all children gives strong evidence 


the pre-adolescent testifying 
(pointing to one participant), 


vation of the speech and behavior of sm 
called man's search for absolutes. They are seldom 


of what might be pis 
a television character that "He was 


contented with the explanation of c cter e 
good in some ways and bad in others” or similar descriptions of a friend 
that “In some ways he is nice, 
persists, “But is he good or bad ; 
a division of blame; they rule one party guilty and 


but in other ways not so nice." The child 
?" [n deciding whose "fault" a fight was, 


children seldom seek 
the other innocent. 

Applied to life, such a 
frustration, maladjustment, 


attempting to adjust to a never-never 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 


two-valued orientation is ideal ground for 
and discontent, because it has the person 
land where all things are at one 


265, I. Hayakawa, Language in Action. 
1941. 
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extreme or the other.** ?* Is a marriage happy? Obviously most marriages 


are happy to some extent, unhappy to some extent. Ideally marriages 
should be "happy." Is mine "happy?" Well, there are some things about 
it which could be improved. With a two-valued orientation firmly en- 
trenched as one's habitual pattern of evaluating life, this statement 
means that it is not happy; therefore, it must be unhappy. Every mar- 


riage counselor has had numerous cases where marital troubles sprang 


largely from a husband's or wife's looking for absolutes: a mate is "per- 
fect” or he is “imperfect.” If imperfect he (or she) should be changed. 
This ignores the fact of life that people are good or bad by preponder- 
ance, not by totality. 

In evaluating Roosevelt's measures for combating the depression ol 
the 1930’s, the high-school student typically looks for “the answer.” Were 
they good or bad? Were they effective or ineffective? Considerable effort 
and ingenuity on the part of the teacher is often necessary to lead the 
boy or girl to perceive questions as having mixed answers, neither all one 
way or another. The science experiment works or it doesn't work. The 
idea of partial success and partial failure, so familiar to you with your 
intellectual maturity, is really a difficult one for the adolescent to grasp- 

It is especially difficult when his emotions are involved. A boy who 
loves a girl with adolescent fervor sees her not as a person with good and 
bad traits. He idealizes her. The one he dislikes he consigns to unde- 
sirability with the same totality. Thus, when by patient effort a teacher 
has developed in an adolescent the habit of thinking of a president 
or an author as having some capabilities and lacking some, the adoles- 
cent encounters a situation in which his feelings are involved and reverts 
to his more primitive evaluations, and thus subtly weakens the habit 
of recognizing all traits as falling on a continuum, not at opposite ends of 
a line. Parents, many adults, interfere with the adolescent's full compre 
hension of the significance of graded evaluations by oversimplification. 
Religion is good. (Some require human sacrifices; are they “good’’?) 
The result of an election was bad. (Was the elected candidate all bad, 
the defeated one all good?) The company or the government “ought 
to" do this or that to rectify some situation. (Would that completely 
take care of the situation, without damaging side effects, as the opinion 
implies?) 


27S. Chase, The Tyranny of Words. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1938. 
281. Lee, Language Habits in Human Affairs. Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New 
York, 1941. 
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The ability to make fine discriminations, the ability to analyze and 
synthesize, all the elements of abstract thinking, are obviously required 
to visualize and evaluate effectively along a continuum. Deliberately 
stressing the fact that things are seldom black or white but more fre- 
quently shades of gray, however, will increase the adolescent’s apprecia- 
tion of the fallacy of two-valued orientation and assist him toward more 


mature evaluation of situations or factors he encounters in life. 


Question re Case of Philip 
7. Evaluate the probable degree of Philip's “two-valued orienta- 


tion.” 


Growth toward Self-Criticism and Evaluation 
amine one's own thoughts, feelings, and performance, 


Ability to ex : 
ate and objective evaluation of them, is a sign of both 


rendering an accur: 
emotional and mental maturity.2” 3 This is an area in which a particu- 
larly large number of people never mature. They never achieve the 
capacity to render objective evaluations of their own processes. They 


underevaluate or overevaluate themselves (showing different self con- 


cepts, but equal lack of maturity). Some simply pest the idea that their 
thoughts or actions are subject to evaluation. They do or feel this way 
or that way, and that is all there is to it. It is the way they are, and it is 
good (they usually feel) because it is the best they can do, and they are 
certainly competent people! . . . 

This quality of self-acceptance without evaluator or question is 
conspicuous in the small child. He does what he feels like doing and re- 


gards it as good if it is pleasing to him. “Good” and “pleasing to me” are 


S i x ‘ceive a missing element of a picture be- 
synonymous to him. He can perceive a missing I e 


fore he becomes dissatisfied with a picture he himself draws that is im- 
perfect. Later, primitive criteria enter 

of them exclusively. He acquires, for example, the 
l has on it five fingers. So, in drawing a man he 
1 by five fingers. This, to him, is a “hand” because 
“handness” in his mind, and when this 


his system of values, and he 


evaluates in terms 
concept that the hanc 
draws arms terminatec 
"fiveness" is associated with 


29G. W. Allport Personality—A Psychological Interpretation. Holt, Rinehart & 
29G. W. A ^ ) ) 
Winston, Inc., New York, 1937. ] 

30 H. C. Smith, Personality Adjustment. 


York, 1961. 
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criterion of "hand" is met, he is uncritical of anything else about his 
drawing of the hand. u — 

He gradually learns to become more critical and EU uative = 
concrete productions—the picture that does not look right, the: wag 
that does not do like a wagon should, and the knot that is not tied jus 
as he wants it. It is years later, however, that he becomes able to evalu- 
ate critically his abstractions or nonconcrete-product ayron: He n 
duces a poem which, to him, says something, and is oblivious of oe 
fact that much of what it “says” was really pre-existent in his mind anc 
not conveyed by the poem at all. He makes a decision that he has BU 
studied "enough" and does not evaluate either his assignment or his per- 
formance to determine just what “enough” is and whether that is what 
he has achieved. In fact, he must learn that “enough” does not mean 
“pages read” but “ideas gathered.” This perception does not come D 
rally. Many people go through college in some “by main strength anc 
awkwardness” way without ever having acquired the ability to evaluate 
their performance in a given area accurately. 

Contribution in this important area is one of the great assets of a well- 
administered program of "progressive" education. Traditional methods 
can. do it as well, but in traditional courses the teacher typically carries 
the responsibility of determining how good the student's work is and tells 
the student, and may even be angry if the student attempts his own evalua- 
tion! In the finest examples of constructive "progressive" education, boys 
and girls are encouraged to evaluate their own work. Their evaluation 1$ 
not necessarily accepted at its face value; this would deprive them of 
the educational value of critically examining their self-evaluation. In- 
stead, under wise questioning by the teacher, 
evaluations further along such lines 
report is not good? V 


they pursue their self- 
as: Why do you conclude that your 
Vhat parts of it are good? In what ways are the other 
parts different from these good parts? How do you arrive at the conclu- 


sion that your citizenship is of B quality? What would justify a higher 
grade? A lower? 


Few critics are as perceptive of the quality of a performance as is the 
genuinely competent person who gave it, be it singing, writing, diving, OT 
the logical support of a position. Such judgment rec 
ability to manipulate abstr 


It also requires 


juires intelligence, the 
actions and make very fine discriminations. 
à personality structure w 
the very real stress of self-analysis. Fin 
examination and objective self-appr: 


hich is strong enough to endure 
ally, it requires the habit of self- 
aisal to insure continuing perform- 
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ance at a level commensurate with one's reasonable maximum potential. 
One of the most valuable contributions an adult working with adoles- 
cents can give them is guided practice in evaluating themselves, their 


thoughts, feelings, and performances objectively. 


Question re Case of Philip 
8. How will Philip probably attempt self-evaluation? 


Growth toward Rational Self-Control 


Here the elements of emotional maturation and mental maturation 
intermingle; maturity is the extent to which the boy's or girl's emo- 
tional life submits to direction by his or her intellect, rather than "doing 
what comes naturally." The condition of directing one's words, actions, 
and plans on the basis of intellectual considerations rather than on one's 
feelings is a characteristic of both emotional maturity and intellectual 
maturity, Infants and small children do what they "want" to do, what 
their feelings incline them to do, without regard to whether, from the 
at is the most intelligent or reasonable thing to do. 

There is no reason to assume that the feelings of adults, their desires 
and aversions, are less intense than those of children. Yet adults often 
voluntarily do things which they very much dislike doing and refrain 
from things which they very much wish to do. The extent to which the 
adult's mind has achieved primacy of control over his feelings, wishes, 
ant indicator of the maturity of that mind, of 
All the previously discussed areas 


viewpoint of logic, th 


and emotions is an import 


the mental maturity of the individual. 
of mental maturation combine with emotional maturation to contribute 


to the achievement of such maturity. Appreciation of remote goals 
causes the individual to attach less importance to immediate gratifica- 
anent satisfaction; other areas make their con- 


tion than to more perm : 
nature! The result, if mental and emo- 


tribution according to their 
tional maturity is achieved in the various s 
deeply and sensitively, but is not a slave to his feelings: through mature 
elf-control, he directs his life not as the infant 


areas, is a person who feels 


cognitive processes and s 
does, but in a manner which reason says is wise. 
Some adolescents achieve rational self-control early. In fact, some 


boys and girls achieve in pre-adolescence amazingly mature patterns of 
rational self-direction. Such development is promoted by good mastery of 


31L. J. Cronbach, Educational Psychology. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 


York, 1954. 
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developmental tasks, particularly the development of ihe sense vd 
complishment and duty. Some reach much older chronological age with- 
out having developed the cognitive controls needed to plan and direct a 
life wisely. It is this latter group who typically come into greatest conflict 
with society, school, family, law: fourteen-year-old Inez, who insists "mm. 
associating with undesirable companions because they are "more fun, 
despite the obvious fact that their companionship encourages trie 
delinquency, and immoral behavior; fifteen-year-old Jeff, who is nos 
eligible for a license, but who wants to drive a car and, therefore, in- 
sists on doing so despite the obvious unwisdom of a consistent pattern of 
law-breaking. These are examples of emotional rather than intellectual 
control of actions on the part of boys and girls. By contrast, Celeste wants 
to water-ski as badly as anyone, but knows that with her weak ankle it 
would be dangerous, even though she could probably go the entire sume 
mer without wrenching it too severely. So she does not water-ski, devising 
substitute activities from which she can obtain pleasure. And Bill stol- 
idly spends an hour a day on English composition, which he cordially 
despises, because it is required for the degree in business administration, 
and his recognition of his need for professional education outweighs his 
dislike of studying English composition. 

Boys and girls like Bill and Celeste are displaying the achievement 
of rational self-control which will enable them to make their lives suc- 
cessful ones. Inez and Jeff, unless they change, will skitter from one 
precarious adjustment to circumstances to another, without achieving à 
solid basis for life adjustment because opportunism, doing what gives 


promise of pleasure at the moment 
lives. 


; rather than reason governs their 
Question re Case of Philip 
9. Evaluate Philip's self-control, 


Growth in Knowledge 


Typically, growth in knowledge ( 
quantity of information possessed) 
study.32 Watching interesting pictures 
various subjects have the potential of 
of the viewer or listener, 


as contrasted with mere growth in 
involves disciplined thought and 
and listening to interesting talks on 
leading to knowledge on the part 
but their immediate product is hardly knowl- 


32 H. W. Bernard, Toward Better Pi 


ersonal Adjustment. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1957. 
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edge. It is a miscellany of facts which the individual must synthesize 
and integrate into a coherent and meaningful systematized body of ma- 
terial, and must then study and examine to ascertain its significance, im- 
plications, application, and meaning.?* Have you ever wondered why uni- 
versities do not immediately hire for their faculties men and women who 
readily recite on quiz shows an incredible number of obscure facts in re- 
sponse to difficult questions about art or history, questions such as "Who 
ran for vice president on the ticket with Tilden?" and "What was the 
highest price yet paid for a Van Gogh painting?" It is because these peo- 
ple, although walking encyclopedias of facts (and, make no mistake, an 
immense body of facts is the foundation of knowledge—but only the 
foundation, not knowledge itself), typically possess only an indifferent 
knowledge of their subjects. They seldom could answer intelligently 
such questions as "Evaluate the effect Van Gogh's use of color had on his 
contemporaries," unless they could recite what someone else had said on 
this subject. The quiz contestant in a special field will typically have an 
exhaustive knowledge of facts about his field, but not be so distinguished 
in his ability to evaluate the meaning and significance of those facts. 
Children in school typically learn facts first of all, although in mod- 
attempt is made to introduce them at an early age to the 
interpretation and evaluation of those facts. Questions such as "How did 
the activities of men like Drake contribute to the development of the 
British Empire?" as contrasted with questions such as "Give the dates of 
Drake's principal voyages" represent 
as contrasted with mere information, 
alone. The term "educated idiot" is sometimes applied to the person 


who has amassed a fund of information (sometimes, it is rumored, a col- 
lege or advanced degree!) without having matured in knowledge, in ap- 
preciation of the implications of what he has “learned.” Centamily the 
intellectually mature person is more assiduous in his pursuit of facts 
than is the less mature individual, but the truly mue pecan regards 
the acquisition of the facts as merely the starting pour of his iiri 
on a given subject. The real work follows: ascertaining the significance 
and implications of the facts learned and integrating them and this com- 
prehension into one’s prior body of knowledge of the subject. 


From all this one can see that “knowledge” implies creativity, putting 
ing them so as to bring into being understandings 


ern schools the 


attempts to emphasize knowledge 
meanings as contrasted with facts 


facts together and study 


33E. F. Von Fange, Professional Creativity. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 


N. J., 1959. 
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over and beyond the bare facts themselves. It implies competent use of the 
language to formulate and manipulate abstractions and SHEORE in ihe 
other activities which eventuate in sound decision-reaching. It implies 
constructive use of one’s imagination, not the day-dreaming type ol 
imagination, but the type of imagination which reveals meanings and 
possibilities not apparent from mechanical listening to, or looking at, the 
material under consideration. 

The relation of this evolution of knowledge to the desire for new ex- 
periences (discussed in Chapter 3) can be readily deduced—by a little 
synthesis and imagination, The quest for knowledge is a mental ad- 
venture, if properly presented to adolescents. Most adolescents like to fig- 
ure things out for themselves, if the “things” are meaningful to them. 
Principles of etiquette as well as science can be learned, developed into 
knowledge, by guided reasoning. One of the great challenges to workers 
with adolescents is to devise ways of making the appreciation and pursuit 
of knowledge appealing to them. 


Growth in Logical Decision-Reaching 


This involves elements of both attitude and skill. Ask a child which is 
the "better" automobile, a Chevrolet or a Ford, or the “better” baseball 
team, the Dodgers or the Yankees, or the “best” popular singer. His an- 
swer, if forthcoming at all, will us 


ually be forthcoming instantly. Sel- 
dom will he ponder 


seldom will he qualify his answer by saying, “It de- 
pends on. . . .” He does not feel any need to do so, 
two-valued orientation in stark simplicity, and bec 
make fine discriminations 


because he uses the 
ause of his inability to 
» analyze, and synthesize, he is incapable of log- 
ically arriving at a rational evaluation of f: 


actors involved. Furthermore, 
he feels, wants to believe, one way or the other. If he is persuaded to 


make a systematic comparison of the merits of ty 


o rivals, he typically 
Starts out (or soon begins) to "prove" 


his preference, rather than to 
make an objective evaluation. 

This pattern of childish behavior carries over into all areas of 
decision-reaching. Seldom does the child reason his Way to a decision; his 
favorite exercise, after all, is jumping to conclusions. The adult who at- 
tempts to build his life on such a method of reaching decisions is inviting 
tragedy, in business, marriage, and every other sphere of his life. Adoles- 
cence is the time during which 


the objective, evaluative approach to 
decision-reaching should be devel 


oped both as an attitude, a behavior 
pattern, and a skill, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Public Schools. 


Figure 11. "Knowledge implies creativity, putting facts together so as to bring 
into being understanding beyond the bare facts themselves.” 


Logical decision-making involves all the skills and characteristics al- 
ready discussed in this chapter, and certain others as well. 

Adolescents gradually begin to perceive things which 
simply made no impression on children. For instance, they become aware 
that different alternatives lead to different consequences; spending 
ices certain advantages and certain disadvan- 
ids to others. There were people who objected 


Awareness. 


money in one way produ 
tages, and another way led 


to George Washington's pol 
ing at the sky may give a hint as to whether or not it is a good idea 


to start on a long walk. Bugs are attracted to an outside light bulb at 
a bowl of punch set under one. With mental 
ngly take into consideration factors 


icies, as well as those who revered him. Look- 


night, and may drop into 
maturation, boys and girls increasi 
they simply never noticed before. 

Reservation of Judgment. As boys and girls mature, they jump at 
conclusions less precipitately, require more complete evidence or survey 
ition before committing themselves. Many adults never reach 


of the situ: 
iys inclined. to render "snap 


full maturation in this respect, being alwa 
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judgments” rather than find out pertinent facts and then icm i ict 
and girls mature normally through the teens, they become less im} be 
ous, less inclined to “go off half-cocked.” This requires both emotior e 
maturation, becoming willing to wait rather than act precipitately, as 
mental maturation in the ability to perceive the incompleteness of OHSS 
perception of a situation, recognizing that there are more facis = 
must be obtained and considered before enough is known to justify a 
decision. _ 

Systematic Gathering of Pertinent Information. A seasoned busi 
nessman attempts to accumulate comprehensive information about a 
business before investing his money in it. A twelve-year-old boy invests his 
entire savings in a bicycle because he likes the color of it and it has a 
four-speed gear. During adolescence the boy (and his sister) will nor- 
mally cultivate the habit of reserving judgment until he has found out 
more about whatever he must reach a decision on. When he is did 
teen or eighteen and about to buy his first car, he will, if he is of nor- 


: ; : ar, 
mal maturity for his age, want to know not merely the make, year, 
model, and appearance of it, 


P s : ait tot scott 
but its type of engine, horsepower, oil c 
sumption, and relative repair 


` costs. And the girl wants to know sowie 
thing of the reputation, social status, and character of her girl friends, 
rather than accept them at face value, as does the child. : 

Basing Decisions on Pertinent Facts. A man was complaining to his 
banker that an investment he had asked the banker to approve had not 
turned out well, and in the process reve 
about the investment he h 

"Why didn't you tell m 


isi ts 
aled some compromising fac 
ad not previously given his advisor. 


ne these things before?" the banker asked. 
"I was afraid you'd tell me not to inv 


We laugh at the story partly becaus 
tendencies to disregard f: 


est in it!” the man replied. 

€ we recognize in the man our own 
acts which do not fit our preferences or prer 
conceived ideas. “My mind is made up; don’t confuse me with the facts! 
is another example of humor based on this well-known tendency. How- 
ever, we note that the anecdotes are humorous because the idea they 
represent is so ridiculous. Children are expected to disregard facts which 
displease them, but adults are not, During 
hood or wom 


for facts as gui 


n- 
adolescence or young mar 
anhood, people are expected t 


O achieve a mature respect 

des to decisions and conduct. 

Questions re Case of Philip 
10. Summarize the char. 


acteristics of mental immaturity which 
Philip shows. 
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11. Evaluate Philip's adjustment to life. How might it be im- 


proved? 
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CHAPTER 8 


ACHIEVING EMOTIONAL 


MATURITY AND ADJUSTMENT 


PREVIEW 


(Emotions are powerful, primitive forces which the individual must ten 


per to meet certain criteria in order to become a well-adjusted adult.) 


The Need for Emotional Maturation 


Dynamics of Achieving Emotional Matu rity 


GOAL PROCESS 
Objectification 


INVOLVED 
Minimizing emotional distortion 
and reaction to reality. 


Perception of Discriminating trul 
relative values 


" " rpretation, 
of perception, interpretatic 


7:3. ; actors in 
y between superficial and important factors 1 
life and giving appropriate Priority to all 


Dedication to Tolerating Postponement of satisfactions in order to achieve im- 
long-range goals portant goals in the future. 

Acceptance of Strengthening the self concept and increasing personal compe 
responsibility fence through dis iplined work at whatever one ought to do. 
"Tolerance of Withstanding failure and adverse circumstances and continuing 
frustration constructive efforts toward a goal. 

Empathy and/or True belongingness in our culture. requires developing the ca- 
compassion pacity for sy mpathy and concern for the welfare of others. á 
Gradation of Holding one's intensity of feeling and behavior to that which is 
reaction appropriate to each circumstance, 

Socialization of Patterning one's gradation of reaction to a form appropriate to 


responses existing social circ umstances, 


234 
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THE NEED 
FOR EMOTIONAL MATURATION 


Aputts in twentieth-century America are creatures of logic and reason 
only to a limited extent. Fundamentally we are creatures of feelings, of 
emotions, of motives and reactions which lie far deeper than logic and 
reason; in fact, they often lie far deeper even than our conscious mind. 
If our ego protests our accepting the fact that our emotions often con- 
trol us rather than we them, we need only contemplate the motorist who 
angrily disputes with a traffic policeman, when apology might well result 
in his receiving only a reprimand instead of the forthcoming ticket; or 
the golfer who smashes a club because he made a bad shot; or the fa- 
ther who persistently and sincerely regards his son, who is the ringleader 
of the local juvenile delinquency, as an innocent being led astray by his 
companions; or the mother who insists that her twenty-four-year-old di- 
vorced son is being cunningly seduced into marriage by a respectable 
eighteen-year-old girl whom he is pantingly pursuing. 

Emotions are basic, primeval forces of great power and influence, de- 
signed by nature to enable the organism to cope with circumstances 
which demand the utmost effort for survival or success, or to "add color 
and spice to living." ! The raging bellow of a moose signaling his readi- 
ness to defend his claim to a female against a rival until one is dead or 
disabled, the feelings of a mother bird which cause it to hurl itself 
narauder of its nest, the loyalty of a dog which binds it 
pite of cruelty and neglect, are all examples in nature of 
apparent alteration from the human 


against a huge r 
to its master in s 
forces which emerge with little 
psyche on appropriate (or inappropriate!) provocation. The unreason- 
ing rage of the frustr 
terrified, the blind infatuation of a teenage girl for a dissolute drunk 
and wasting his widowed mother's hard-earned 


ated infant who holds his breath until parents are 


flunking out of college 
look at people around us reveals the occasional appear- 


money—any stoners à 
s of emotions apparently about as blinding in their 


ance in human being 
power as are emotions in subhuman species. 

Adolescents are more capable of effectively coping with their feelings 
than are children, but are likely to have frustrations sufficiently bigger 
and deeper than those of younger children which absorb this increased 

1C. T. Morgan, Introduction to Psychology. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1961. 
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capability. Furthermore, because of their imsisient, ever oe — 
for independence, adolescents often have less desire, feel less ob iga e 
or need, to control their emotions (at least where parents and eh 
thority figures are concerned) than does the more dependent POL, e 
lescents are less capable of appropriately coping with emotions thar 
are adults, and generally are less interested in trying to dal " 

Psychologists have debated whether the emotional tribulations " = 
olescence justify this period's being classified as one of “storm and ien 
Parents will generally affirm that it is, without debate. The reasons are 
several. A host of new drives and needs assails the boy and girl during 
the adolescent years; many of them they understand imperfectly and suf- 
fer inevitable frustration because they do not even know what they 
want so intensely, much less how to attain it? Many of the Mi on 
drives and needs bring almost inevitable conflict with parental concepts 
of responsibility and propriety; the adolescent, on the other hand, driven 
by his dawning need for more complete autonomy, objects strongly 
parental supervision of his actions, and more frustration and stress e 
produced.! In the area of sex, biological drive and psychological Dese 
both run head on into cultural prohibitions, and frustration or guilt is 
the equally unacceptable alternative. -" 

Along with this multiplicity of areas of potential frustration is pon 
Sad fact that adolescents are not yet experienced in ways of avoiding or 
minimizing troubles which an older person could easily side-step. T hey 
blunder headfirst into emotionally undesirable situations which could 
have been avoided by exercise of mor i 
the high-school girl who antagonizes her girl friends by coyly flirting with 
their boy friends. Their €80 produces a demand for self-assertion before 
their judgment is capable of evaluating accurately the result of such 
self-assertion, and we have the boy w 
ble suit of clothes and winds up in 
portant to him. 


And, most provoking of 


i 1 as witness 
€ experience or wisdom, as wit 


Ne . suita- 
ho insists on purchasing an unsult 

. asions im- 
appropriately dressed for occasions i 


, " , J- 
all to the adults dealing with them and p¢ 
tentially most injurious to themselves 


» adolescents become partially ca- 
pable of gratifying their dri 


z a " in 
ves and needs, in Spite of obstacles placed 1 


21I. M. Josselyn, The Happy Child. R 

3R. G. Kuhlen, The Psy 
Publishers, New York, 1952, 

4R. S. Lane and R. E: 
162:287-298. 


andom House, New York, 1955, bs 
chology of Adolescent Development, Harper & Brothers. 


L. Logan, "The Adolescent. at Work," Practitioner, 1949, 
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their paths, long before they are able to appreciate the potential ill ef- 
fects of such gratification. They acquire the ability to disregard sexual 
propriety, the desire to do so, and sufficient size and age to be held at 
least partially accountable for their actions before they acquire a com- 
prehension of the importance of not disregarding social standards. They 
can outrage public opinion before they can comprehend the damage 
they, as well as others, will suffer if they do outrage it. 

The adolescent does not see how neglect of disliked schoolwork 
which forfeits the respect of teachers will really injure him later on. A 
teenage girl does not perceive how going steady with a boy who is a ring- 
leader in his crowd's drinking, reckless driving, or vandalism can really 
threaten her with tragic results. And often neither can truly comprehend 
why the opinion of the old fogies whom their parents stupidly sit around 
with could possibly be of real importance in his or her life. 

In the adolescent, then, we have a person newly tempted or stimu- 
lated by a multitude of drives and desires, still possessing many of the 
ones he had in childhood, without the adult's experience or judgment 
or perspective in dealing with them, and fiercely resentful of adult super- 
vision. No wonder these years are the despair of parents and, be it noted, 


times of "storm and stress" for the adolescent himself. Looking back on 


our own years of early adolescence, we are likely not to recognize in 
retrospect how stressful they were. The well-known psychological mech- 
anism of forgetting the unpleasant more completely than the pleasant 
allows us to remember the wonderful graduation dance while forgetting 
agony of wondering if we were going to have a date for 
ast hours with classmates, but forget the agony of 
ast minute whether Mother and Dad would insist 


the excruciating 
it. We remember the | 


not knowing until the | 
that, like babies, we come home after the graduation ceremony instead 
> 


of going on the traditional all-night trip to the mountains. But observe 
around you, particularly heeding their talk of their prob- 
nts and other people, and the justification of thinking of 
me of storm and stress will be apparent. . 

s a time of change and maturation. 


the adolescents 
lems with pare 


adolescence as a ti 
We have identified adolescence 
In the area of emotional life this change involves primarily the process 


of maturing from a childish basis of emotional living to an adult one. 
Adolescence begins with a boy's or girl's thinking and feeling as a child 
as well as having the body of a child. When it is over, he or she has not 
only the body of a man or woman, but a man's or woman's emotional 
constitution as well; in fact, we regard as "immature" a person who has 
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achieved an adult body, but who still reacts on the emotional level of a 
oe first paragraphs of this chapter illustrate the primitive oa 
and forces of emotions. Such forces must be brought under control = o 
a person can function acceptably in adult society. They mist a a 
lated and brought into perspective with other aspects of life, with 
welfare of others, with the ultimate welfare of the individual as nal 
trasted with his immediate impulse, with logic instead of in blind 2 
sponse to chemical-physiological conditions. Without the NRI [ i 
reasonable emotional regulation, the boy or girl can never adjust É 
cessfully to life. Achievement of this regulation is not a simple gas 
which comes automatically with growing older. It must be learned, anc 
the adolescent can learn it much more easily and effectively with the 
guidance of adults who know how he needs to grow and how to eo 
mote such growth than he can if left to his own devices. So we w 
examine the process of commuting primitive emotional patterns into 
patterns which will help the adult adjust better to life, 
Emotional maturation does not begin with adolescence any mee 
aturation. It begins as soon as the baby begins to ac- 
quire differentiated responses to different stimuli. This differentiation, 
expressive of pleasure, anger, 


than does physical m 


desire, or fear, as contrasted with original 
undifferentidted noises, represents a 
maturation. The basis for g 
and childhood with 


step along the way to emotional 
00d emotional maturation is laid in imi 
the successful completion of the ito epe 
stages of achieving security, a sense of initiative, a sense of autonomy, gne 
the others discussed in previous ¢ hapters. 

With these successes, 


Z and 
with these developmental challenges met à 
mastered, the boy or 


girl enters adolescence with a psychological consti- 
tution prepared to undergo certain modifications which will change it 
from a childish p Conversely, imperfect adjust- 
lopmental stages and, to a lesser extent, 


p scence 
Major developmental tasks of adolesce 

ability of the psychologic 
tions necessary for maturation. 


attern to an adult one. 
ment in the pre-adolescent deve 
difficulty in accomplishing the n 
weaken the al constitution to make the adapta 
Just as the presence of too much sand 1n 
clay causes it to crumble instead. of take on the shape desired of a RET 
of carly developmental tasks produces à 
which fails to 


ished vase, imperfect mastery 1 
personality. which “crumbles, respond. properly, whic 

5 K. M. B. Bridges, 
1932, 3:324-34]1. 


"e ; — E " ient, 
Emotional Development in Early Infancy," Child Develop” 
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may indeed be incapable of responding properly to the maturing influ- 
ences of adolescence. You as the teacher or counselor, however, must 
work with the material you receive in a boy or girl. If necessary back- 
ground for emotional maturation is lacking, you must devise ways of 
belatedly providing it or ways of achieving the optimum development 
possible in its absence. 

Emotional maturation, being a part of the whole psychobiological 
growth of the child, is holistic: it takes place as one all-pervasive part of 
the whole process of development. It does not proceed independently 
of intellectual growth; aspects of the intellect color the nature, extent, 
and direction of emotional maturation the while that emotional matura- 
tion is influencing the intellectual growth. Similarly, within the area of 
emotional maturation, the dynamic functions to be discussed next do not 
operate independently of each other. Neither are they steps, one com- 
pleted before another is begun. Rather, they are a complex of intrin- 
processes, each simultaneously affecting and being 


sically interrelated 
n all others. The headings under which they are dis- 


affected by progress i 


cussed emphasize important 
which is, in turn, one aspect of the whole psychobiological process of 
s, 


aspects of emotional maturation, each of 


maturation. 
It should be particul 
consider, which constitute the dyn 


achieved by a boy's or girl's merely living 
er is their achievement accomplished by an adult, 


and well-intentioned, who merely tells the ado- 


arly noted that the processes we are about to 
amics of emotional maturation, are not 
and growing through a given 


number of years. Neith 


however well-informed 
lescent that he or she should strive for thus and so. The conditions pro- 


moting emotional maturation are best achieved through boys and girls 
consciously trying to develop them, assisted by understanding adults who 
^ : Je 


inspire and guide the adolescents in the experiences which can lead 


to emotional maturity. 
Questions for You to Consider ; 

l. From studying the foregoing pages, why would you expect 
that as children mature they become involved in fewer fights? 

ata 

In Midcity there is one junior high school the student body of 
which is drawn exclusively from families in the middle and upper 
al-economic brackets. Another draws its population exclu- 
amilies very low in educational-economic status. In which 


2 


education 


sively from I : 
school would more fights between students be likely to occur? Why? 
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3. Why is "just growing" or being told of the essentials of emo- 

ide ion: i rati ina 
tional maturation insufficient to produce emotional maturation in 
boy or girl at the optimum rate? 


THE DYNAMICS OF 
ACHIEVING EMOTIONAL MATURITY 


Objectification 


A fundamental characteristic of the emotionally mature person is the 
recognition that his feelings, beliefs, even perceptions, are not necessarily 
reality; they are his impressions of, or reactions to, reality, and must ii 
treated as such in making adjustments and evaluating circumstances. 
Furthermore, if he is to avoid maladjustive behavior, he must, insofar E 
possible, see things as they really are rather than in a distorted fashion. 

Neither of these tasks is easy, and the small child can do neither. He 
is incapable of distinguishing between “M 


; ne “J 
amma Is mean to me and E 
want to do something and Mamma won't let me and I don't like it. 


To him the fear that there are bears in the bushes of the park means 
that there may actually be bears there. And when he tries to take his 
playmate's tricycle and is pushed over for his pains, he is quite honest 
and sincere in his complaint that "Tommy pushed me down," because 
to him only one interpretation of the situ 

Objectification is the process of distinguishing between feeling and 
reality, between belief and actuality, between reasoning and wishful 
thinking, between opinion and e 
To the emotionally immature g 
pear less urgent than the “need” 
wastrel referred to earlier is re 


ation exists—his own. 


vidence, or between needs and desires. 
irl the need for dental work may ap- 
for a new formal. The feeling that die 
ally a fine person, and that entrusting one § 
lot in life into his hands is the surest promise of happiness, is in direct 
contradiction to reality. But to the infatuated girl it is reality. The boys 
trying to persuade their scoutmaster that the weather is not too bad for 
the overnight hike point to a rift in the threatening clouds and argue 
that it is clearing up. Such distortion of reality to coincide with wishes 
or feelings is all too common among adolescents. Carried to its ultimate 
conclusion, lack of objectification is 


paranoid, the plot of the Knights of € 
he is incapable of comprehending that j 


fes he 
a Symptom of psychosis; to t i 
" ] s; i E and 
-olumbus against him is real, an 
tis not. 


6L. J. Saul, Emotional Maturity. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1960. 
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Objectification as an aspect of emotional maturation does not neces- 
sarily involve a lessening of affection for others, even for the drunken 
wastrel, but requires a realistic appraisal of traits or character as a basis 
for that affection and an affection based on what is there rather than on 
nonexistent qualities. Thus, the girl might continue to love the al- 
coholic young man, even want to marry him, but do so on the basis that 
she wanted a person whom others did not respect, who would constitute 
a challenge to her powers of reformation. Her judgment would be bad, 
but she would be making her decision on the basis of fact, however 
wrong the decision, rather than on emotionally produced distortions. 
It is expected that a mother will continue to love her son regardless of 
how undeserving he may be. If she does so in spite of recognizing his 
unworthiness, she is in better touch with reality than if her love con- 
tinues on the fanciful grounds that fate and malicious misunderstand- 


ing make her son appear worthless when he is really a fine, upstanding 


man. 

We do not expect the adolescent to love his father less by realizing 
that Daddy cannot actually "lick anybody in the whole world" and that 
he does not really have the final answer to every question that can be 
asked. The love should continue unabated, but on more realistic 
grounds, with 
him lovable or admirable. 

Sell-insight, a realistic cv. Mites 
and goals, is a highly significant aspect of objectification. The small child 
recognizes no limits upon his ability. He confidently sets out to walk 


“read all the books there are.” The adolescent fre- 


a more objective picture of Dad's qualities which make 


aluation of one’s abilities, character, motives, 


around the world or 
quently is plagued by sigh 
a feeling of self-consciousness or inferiority based on an emotionally dic- 
tated self concept which 
results in undue self-deprecation. 


Many of the most excruciating 
take objective stock of themselves, recognize their as- 


d get them all in their proper perspective. Imag- 
a nose, a rebuff which humiliated him, a faux 
ion are causes of adolescent concern or anxiety 


pas in some social situati 
which are often based upon an unrealistic appraisal of the importance of 


factors.* 


lack of self-insight in the other extreme; he has 
attaches too much importance to a defect and 


anxieties of adolescents are the result 


of their failure to 
sets and liabilities an 
inary conspicuousness of 


1 'W. W. Wattenberg, The Adolescent Years. Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 


New York, 1955. 
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Discouragement over failure to achieve unrealistically high standards 
of popularity or academic or other success are examples of adolescent 
maladjustment resulting from imperfect objectification. Acceptance of 
lower than reasonable achievement because of self-deprecation is an- 
other.’ l 

The home atmosphere and the thought habits of parents are crucial 
elements in objectification. Boys and girls growing up in homes where 
parents habitually bring reason and logic to bear on questions or situa- 
tions which arise tend to adopt objective appraisal as a natural way of 
looking at things. Was there a report that Mrs. Holmes was moving out 
of the neighborhood? Adults may react in their conversation (in the 
presence of children) by speculating as to why and arriving at an accepted 
version of why. Or they may adopt the attitude that it will be interest- 
ing to learn why, or may wish that they did know why. What they habitu- 
ally do will influence their boy's or girl's objectivity of thought. Which 
predominates in your classroom conver sations, expressions such as 
"Well, 7 believe that . . . ," or "From a news report yesterday it appears 
that . . .”? Repeated hundreds of times, the second alternative in each 
illustration tends to create a respect for accuracy rather than substitute 
feeling for facts. Was Aline not asked to the dance by the boy she had 
hoped would ask her? Parents can react cither by encouraging Aline to 
look for face 


aving ablibis—"It's so far out here; Jane lives just a few 
blocks from him"—or “sour grapes" attitudes—"He's not so much. 
You'll find someone better, wait and sec." 


Or they can sympathetically 
help Aline figure out the most probable explanation of why Ted was not 
as impressed by her as she had wished. Not only will the latter course 
give Aline a better chance of impressing the next boy she wishes to, but 
it will also help her form the habit of evaluating herself and her life 
situations objectively, with carry-over into future situations which it 
will be to her advantage to interpret objectively. 

Teachers and counselors may be responsible for great adolescent 
gains in objectivity by frequent and varied use of such questions as: “On 
what do you base your opinion?" "Is that a fact or someone's opinion? 
:How can you tell?" “Why do you feel that way?" "What is the reasoning 
behind that conclusion?" In their own conversation they can meticu- 
lously avoid representing opinion as fact without labeling the substitu- 


8G. G. Thompson, F. Gardner, and F. J. DiVesta, Educational Psychology: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, New York, 1959. 
9 L. J. Saul, Emotional Maturity. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1960. 
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tions. They can encourage objective reasoning when statements are heard 
about a person, a group, or a race by leading an analysis of known facts 
to see if they support the generalization. 

Teachers and counselors who wish to do so can also help many boys 
and girls achieve a more objective perspective of themselves and their 
own lives. Without "preaching" or offensively moralizing, a teacher can 
say, "What do you imagine Liz thought was your purpose in calling 
Betty?" and recall a resentful boy [rom his fulminations to an appraisal 
of what a situation really involves. Or she can encourage a girl to con- 
sider how to make the most of her physical assets rather than spend her 


time lamenting her defects, thus developing a habit of analytical evalua- 


tion of herself rather than emotional reaction to a problem. 

It appears axiomatic that, other things being equal, the person is 
vho adjusts to the world as it actually is instead of to a 
only in his distorted perception. Objectification is a 
Llife circumstances from the distorting effects of 
adults are considerably defi- 


best adjusted v 
world that exists 


process of freeing rea 
emotions, conscious or unconscious. Many 
but careful examination of the most successful peo- 


tance will usually reveal them to be higher than 
t of maturity. Reflection will also reveal that the 
irks that indicate feelings uninfluenced by facts— 


cient in this quality, 
ple of one's acquain 
average in this aspec 


person given to rem: 
"Big business is strangling America"—or with a ridiculous lack of com- 


prehension of things— But do we want the U.S.S.R. to feel that the 
Woodlawn Garden Club favors their agricultural policy?"—are seldom 
held in respect as people on whose advice you would, for instance, invest 


your money! 


Case of Quintella 
Quintella's home 
High whom she seem 
thetic and will listen tc 
deal about her problems. 
“Mrs. F. picks on me 
of us are talking, she makes me 
makes me writ 


room teacher is the only person in Columbus 
s to like or trust. Since Mr. Roberts is sympa- 
; his students, Quintella talks to him a great 


all the time," Quintella complains. "If two 
stay in and says nothing to the other 
e over a composition if I have two 
t he gives Bobby a grade on his, 
n mine." About the girls in her 


person. And Mr. H. 
or three misspelled words in it, bu 
with more misspelled words in it tha 
class Quintella says, “They don't like me because I'll stand up for my 


rights. When someone snarls at me, I'll snarl right back.” 
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1. Cite examples of what may be lack of objectification on Quin- 
tella’s part. 

2. Assuming that Quintella’s teachers and fellow students do not 
have it in for her (which is a reasonable assumption), explain what 
may be the true situations which Quintella has distorted in her re- 
ports to Mr. Roberts. 


Perception of Relative Values 

Susan, seeing a black cloud the morning of a big football game, fer- 
vently breathes, “Oh, I hope it doesn't rain. It will simply spoil the game 
tonight!" while a few miles away emergency armies of fire fighters 
struggle to extinguish a drought-fed forest fire. Frequently such re- 
marks are not merely unthought-out expressions; they represent an ac- 
tual failure to comprehend relative values. Skimping on lunch to buy 
the newest record by a current idol, splurging on a lavish weekend trip 
instead of starting a savings account, preparing for a dance instead of for 
a final examination, weighing the inconvenience and trouble caused par- 
ents and others by delaying dinner against the importance of continuing 
a telephone conversation with Margie about whether Billie and Henry 
are really at outs—all these are examples of instances in which adoles- 
cents, basing their choice on an erroneous perception of the relative 
values of alternatives, frequently assign priority to an utterly inapproprt- 
ate alternative rather than an important one. 

As in objectification, accurate perception of relative values requires 
elimination of bias or the subjection of emotional values to intellec- 
tual or practical ones, as dictated by the circumstances of each individ- 
ual situation. Giving up a summer trip to attend summer school may be 
severely against the feelings and. preferences of the adolescent, but, if 
emotionally mature, he will consider doing so if it would save his spend- 
ing an extra semester in high school. On the other hand, if the trip !5 
a once-in-a-lifetime opportunity, and there is no significant reason for 
the boy or girl to finish school a semester earlier, making the trip might 
be a wise choice. Relative values, not feelings, will dictate the choice if 
the adolescent is maturing as he or she should. 

Children are inclined to place paramount value on whatever they 
want, particularly whatever they want at that minute, regardless of 
other considerations. They characteristically obey the pleasure princi- 
ple. 11 Baseball practice takes precedence over homework. Winning 4 

10S. Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New 


York, 1949. 
11R. I. Watson, Psychology of the Child. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1959. 
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The Atlanta Journal-Constitution. 


Figure 12. “Obedience to admonitions weakens as time passes, 


unless a reason for the admonition is given.” 


school election is more important than the means whereby it is won. 
The piece of candy now seems much more important than a clear skin 
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next week. A fifteen-year-old girl actually offered to give up two weeks at 
summer camp, to which she had looked forward for an entire year, for 
permission to go out one evening to the drive-in movie all her friends 
were going to. These are examples of emotionalized values given dis- 
proportionate importance in childhood and by adolescents who have 
not acquired an adult perception of relative values. 

Perception of relative values involves not only weighing material 
things against each other, a dime against a piece of candy; human values 
also must be weighed, such as consideration for another person's feel- 
ings against one's personal pleasure, attendance at church versus an 
early start on a fishing trip, saving a few seconds by jumping a traffic 
light for a fast left turn versus the potential loss of time as well as 
money and safety, a certain type of popularity as contrasted to sacrifice 
of principles which might be involved in achieving it. 

It is extremely important for adolescents to achieve maturity in their 
appraisal of relative values rather than mer 
that they should "do this" or 
tions weakens as time passes, u 


ely accept adult admonitions 
"not do that.” 12 Obedience to admoni- 
nless a reason for the admonition is ac- 
cepted. Discipline is an essential achievement for adolescents, but such 
discipline is much more easily achieved when the adolescent's task 
is to adhere to values or principles whose importance he recognizes and 
has himself accepted, rather than to blindly follow "rules." The differ- 
ence may be a subtle one, but real and powerful. Two boys have funda- 
mentally different trends of maturation and personality development 
when both refrain from cheating on a test if one does so because of the 
close policing of the situation, while the other does so because of a choice 
between accepting a lower academic grade or a degraded self concept. 
With one, “honesty” is based on fear of getting caught; with the other, 
on pride. Values are more durable and influential guides to living than 
are rules blindly obeyed. 

Boys and girls will develop relative values as a routine part of matur- 
ing with no special attention being given the process. However, the 
hierarchy of values thus arrived at will not necessarily be one which will 
fit them for successful living. As a matter of fact, numerous forces in Amer- 
ican culture actively militate against formation of a mature system of 
values. There is little reference in modern fiction to the Horatio Alger 


1? W. C. Morse and G. M. Ww 


ingo, Psychology and Teaching. 
Company, Chicago, 1955. 


Scott, Foresman and 
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pattern that honesty and hard work bring success. For every Horatio 
Alger-type success story in popular magazines (especially the cheaper 
sort often favored by adolescents), a baker's dozen of stories will be 
found in which the “dull, uninteresting office worker,” no matter how 
high his income or social status, comes out second best against the gay, 
improvident, devil-may-care fellow who, by winsome personality and a 


stroke of genius, walks away with the girl and the fortune. It is simply 


Not as appealing to our imaginations, or as soothing to our own tenden- 


cies toward self-indulgence, to glorify in fiction and drama the stable, 
self-disciplined man on the street who builds slowly by hard work and 
sound judgment as it is to glorify the erratic, brilliant, irresponsible, but 
irresistible, swashbuckler. 

Magazines, novels, movies, and television programs 
cater to people's wants and to please them. Therefore, adolescents are 
subjected to a never ceasing barrage of appealing and dramatic presen- 
tations in which values important to successful life 
uy compared invidiously against essentially maladjustive value systems. 
This, along with the fact that superficial values are often more appealing 
than are vital ones, is a great obstacle to adolescents’ developing a sound 


Perception of relative values. 
P Perhaps the greatest assist 
ing sound value systems lies in two 
receiving, from adults who are authority 


and examples which exemplify stable, sane v 
counselor, coach, or parent 


first things first—"No thanks, I love chocolates but they put too much 
Weight on me," “I surely do want to see that movie, but I'll have to catch 
n s 


it later at a neighborhood theater or drive-in, because the week that it's 
aminations, and I'll be making up 


and is influenced by base their 


lives on fundamental values, nds to do so too. The sec- 
Ond area involves occasional discussion with the adolescent of relative 


Values and especially of logical analysis of pibola value systems 
commonly encountered. Is there a well-advertised MOVIE subtly gunity- 
ing romantic infidelity, "all well-lost for love," against a mother's or 
father's responsibility to children? See the show, and, in discussions with 


adolescents for whose guidance you are responsible, encourage an ob- 
what is involved in the relations portrayed. 


are designed to 


adjustment are sub- 


ance that can be given adolescents in form- 
areas. The first involves adolescents 
figures in their lives, precepts 
alue relations. 


If a respected teacher, consistently puts 


9n downtown is the week before ex 


tests"—if the adults whom he respects 
the adolescent te 


Jéctive examination of 


Which is more important, fulfillment of responsibilities you voluntarily 
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assumed, or gratification of self, especially where innocent lives would 
suffer from your pleasure? l 
Some care must be taken to prevent these discussions from becoming 
mere adult moralizing; this can be prevented by encouraging the boys 
and girls to talk, instead of giving them explanations or xherianons 
Most vital values are self-evident, if people are not permitted to ignore 
them by oversight. But since pleasure is often greater through ignoring 
them, in many instances adolescents (and adults also) f. 


ail to look below 
the surface of situations portraying the glorific 


ation of false values. Di- 
recting analytical attention to most situations will en : 
to reach sound value judgments through their own mental efforts. This 
procedure has the advantage of causing them to see the relative values 
of the particular situation in their true light and also of giving them 


practice for making such appraisals independently in the future. Teach- 
ers have virtually unlimite 


able boys and girls 


d opportunities to contribute to the emo- 
tional maturation of adolescents in this way. 


No attempt will be made here to formul 
should be taught boys and girls. Represent 
values in several areas have been 
social standards, and the h 
cessful life are 


ate a system of values which 
ative examples of competing 
presented. Religion, ethics, culture, 
ard realities of what it takes to build a suc- 
all sources of fundamental values. 
above, perception of relative values usu 
sive list of wh 


As was intimated 
ally requires not a comprehen- 
at is good and bad, but merely objectification, appraisal of 
issues involved with one's best mental powers, instead of merely follow- 
ing the path of pleasure-seeking or the least resistance. 
From this discussion it c € seen that objectification of thought 
al to perception of relative values. Percep- 
, in turn, facilitates 
al maturation, 


an b 
and perception is fundament 
tion of relative values another essential factor in the 
dynamics of emotion 


Case of Roslyn 
"Can you help us in some way about Roslyn's schoolwork, Mr. 
Nix?" Mrs. K. 


asked the counselor at Franklin High School. “We just 
can't get her to see how important it is. She w 


in the world but study—take pictures for the 
park to collect specimens for biology cl 
who drop by. She'll throw a tantrum if we won't let her 
a hot dog with friends who come by, 
worked for tomorrow, Then 


ants to do everything 
school paper, go to the 
ass, make fudge for her friends 
go out for 
with her math problems not 


in the morning shell insist on re- 
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ironing a dress I've already ironed for her, instead of doing them 
then. She'll call me from school and ask me to request that she be 
allowed to come home early for some reason, when all she wants is to 
get an early start to the lake and miss her last period, English, which 
she's barely making a D in. She's failing one subject and barely pass- 
ing the rest. Her father and I have talked to her until we are blue in 
the face about the importance of her doing well in high school, and 
we can't get anywhere at all with her.” 

l. Examine Roslyn's perception of relative values. Why do you 
suppose she has these attitudes? 

2. What are the probable reasons the parents have failed in their 
attempts to get Roslyn to perceive the importance of studying? 

3. At this point, how can Roslyn be helped to achieve a more 
mature set of values than she apparently now possesses? 
Dedication to Long-Range Goals 
incapable of sustained effort toward remote 


Children arc typically 
amediate pleasure, or short- 


Boals unless they achieve satisfactions, im 
range goals along the way. Some adults never mature to the point of 
being able to design and follow 
Ing distracted along the way and windin 
quent plans half-finished, or simply tiring 
emotionally mat 


through on long-range plans, either be- 
g up with a series of grandilo- 
of the work involved and 
ure person regulates much 
e realization may not be 
and he works steadfastly 


abandoning the project. The 
of his daily life in terms of ultimate goals whos 
perceptibly brought nearer by present activity, 
loward those goals despite temptations to give up 
Change to more immediately appealing objectives. a 

Inability to regulate conduct in terms of long-range goals is one, but 
by no means the only, characteristic of a defective personality called vari- 
Ously a character disorder, antisocial reaction, psychopathic personality, 
Constitutional inferior, constitutional psychopath, ne’er-do-well, drifter, 
and bum, The causes of such failure to grow up beyond the infantile 
level of behavior and emotional control are beli 


dulgent mother and hard-driving father often seem t6. produce a home 
not produce children’s emotional maturation 


or capriciously 


eved to be varied. An in- 


€nrivonment which does 


13A. T Jersild, The Psychology of Adolescence. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1957, i i i 

ML. Tussing, Psychology for Better Li 
1959, - p 


ving. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
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in this area. Preoccupation with external appearances or family zela- 
tions to a greater extent than concern over the real relations existing 
within the family also seems to be a predisposing cause.!6 Inhibition of 
emotional maturation in this area also results from failure to achieve 
sound perceptions of relative values. i 

It is normal for boys and girls entering adolescence to have diffi- 
culty in making themselves persevere at tasks of which the rewards are 
remote or vague. This accounts for the almost universal tendency of 
adolescents to let schoolwork go undone if a daily check is not made on 
its accomplishment. Tests are far away, almost a week! As for a di- 
ploma, that is so far in the future as to be practically no goal at all, as 
far as immediate motivation to work is concerned. Even in college only 
exceptional students usually are permitted the option of course work un- 
der conditions which do not involve being held to some type of guar- 
antee of daily work on the course. Even in popular activities such as 
sports only exceptional boys or girls willingly carry out monotonous and 
arduous, but necessary, nonplaying training activities without the im- 
mediate motivation of the coach standing nearby. 

The Opportunity (and responsibility) 


of the teacher in this area is 
not only to prov 


ide pupils with work through which they can learn 
habits of perseverance and responsibility, but also to show them the 
logic of such assignments. Thus students may gain both a habit of fol- 


lowing orders and a comprehension of the significance of fulfilling re- 
quirements. 


To be successful, a nation, corporation, family, or person must fre- 


quently, if not usually, subordinate short-term satisfactions to long-term 
goals. This is an aspect of maturity in which the 


“reality principle” is 
substituted for the 


“pleasure principle” mentioned earlier. The reality 
principle replaces seeking immediate ple 
which will result in greatest s. 
vote to forego div 


asure with activity and goals 
atisfaction in the long rund? Stockholders 
idends in order to plow them back into 
for future growth and expansion. People curt 
from the ages of sixteen to twenty-two to achi 
sired career. They often must 


the company 
ail their earning power 
eve entrance upon a de- 
à position paying less money than 

15 D. M. Levy, "Psychopathic Behavior in Infants and Children: 

of Existing Concepts," American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1951, 2. 


16 P, Greenacre, "Conscience in the Psychopath,’ 
chiatry, 1945, 15:495-509, 


ITR., Stagner, Psychology 
York, 1961. 


accept 


A Critical Survey 
:250-254. 
' American Journal of Orthopsy- 
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they need in order to acquire the position which offers the best oppor- 
tunity for advancement and future rewards. 

Boys and girls often need to regulate their immediate activities in 
terms of the results which will be realized a week, a month, a year, or 
ten years in the future. In most cases, by mid-adolescence or at least later 


adolescence, they intellectually perceive this need clearly. It is unusual 


for an adolescent to be unable to perceive the relative importance of a 


long-term goal, such as the high-school senior who insisted on quitting 


school in April, when he was passing all his subjects, to enter the Navy, 


and who would not believe that failure to graduate could be a matter of 


any later importance. Such instances are usually the result of severe 


breakdown in some other maturational area. Most boys and girls having 
long-range goals will verbally rec- 


difficulty in sustaining effort toward 
e necessity of such sustained effort. 


ognize and even eloquently argue th 
This area, more frequently than not, represents the situation of the ado- 


lescent whose intellectual comprehension of the desirability of a given 
aster than his emotional readiness to 


course of conduct has developed f 
ct has matured, but emotional 


give that conduct sustained effort. Intelle 
control has not. 

Helping the adolescent to acquire 
which will enable him to realize his m 
fore, seldom requires educating him to th 
you seldom have to convince him. What he 
cation, 

Paradoxically, the surest way to achie 


goals may be to provide him with satisfying, 
ill keep him actively working along the 


ange goal.!* If Jean, who has 


a dedication to long-range goals 
aximum potential in life, there- 
e necessity of such dedication; 
needs is practice in such dedi- 


ve his dedication to long-range 
rewarding short- and 


intermediate-range goals which w 
line that will eventually realize his long: 
ambitions to be a nurse but is failing her schoolwork, can come to 
nursing as beginning where she is right now, 
every course passed being one required step toward the coveted cap, she 
May be able to see her present schoolwork as a series of steps toward her 
goal, not as marking time until she can start toward it. Leading her to 
think of each test as one hurdle in the path ending at her R.N. designa- 
tion will provide her with a series of immediate goals rather than with 


and endless demands with no rewards. 
t up with his work in the 


think of preparation for 


apparently meaningless 
Blake makes fine resolutions to keep righ 


18L, J. Cronbach, Educational Psychology. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 


York, 1954. 
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course, but quickly relapses into his old habit of procrastination. ine 
haps a self-kept chart of work accomplished, which a favorite teac x 
checks and compliments him on each day, will constitute an effective 
immediate goal for him to work toward which is within the range of his 
vision. ; 

Steady, consistent achievement of one immediate gral alter another 
is an effective way of developing good habits of work which will make 
the achievement of long-range goals seem more realistic and possible. 
Not only does it train the boy or girl in systematic effort and the hanit of 
work; it gives him practice in establishing or recognizing for himself 
goals which become satisfying symbols of accomplishment along the road 


to ultimate goals. This approach can carry over with important results 


into his future work toward long-range goals. And this is of great psy- 
chological importance, for achieving intermediate goals keeps him re- 
minded that satisfactions and goals are achievable, that success does come 
to him, thus preventing development of 
you never get anywhere anyway.’ 


often to characterize adults of lo 


an attitude of “It’s no use trying; 
' This defeatist attitude has been found 
w socio-economic classes, constituting in 
their feelings justification for improvidence and lack of sustained effort 
and sacrifice for the future. 


Questions re Case of Roslyn 
4. How might Roslyn be helped to dev 
value of the long-range goal of education? 
5. What do you think Roslyn's present go 


elop an appreciation of the 


als are? 
Acceptance of Responsibility 

This aspect of emotional maturation not only is an 
namic factor in the developmental process, 


fect throughout the broad scope of 
tial element in acquiring 


important dy- 
but exercises profound ef- 


adjustment. It is probably an essen- 
and maintaining 


the home on any level more matur 
the infant.!? There is considerable evidence to Support the theory that as 
boys and girls grow older, from the age of four or five onward at least, 


they have a deep need to contribute to any unit of which they are a part. 
Without such contribution it is doubtful if they can 


à sense of belongingness in 
€ than the egocentric demands of 


achieve the fullest 
19 R. Benedict, 

Patrick Mullahy 

York, 1949. 


"Continuities and Discontinuities in 


Cultural Conditioning," in 
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sense of belonging to the unit and hence if they can find it possible to 
achieve a full sense of security in it. 

The need for belongingness and security was discussed in Chapter 
3, but the dynamic function of responsibility in promoting achievement 
of belongingness and security deserves exploration. It is a well-recognized 
fact that one typically becomes more emotionally tied to a person by 
helping that person than by being helped by him. The reason for this 
Phenomenon, which may appear surprising at first glance, is not far to 
seek in the dynamics of emotions and the self concept. Helping someone 
Bives us a subtle feeling of superiority, power, benevolence, self-righteous- 
hess, or all four. These are pleasing feelings, and we tend to feel kindly 
toward the person who, all unwittingly, was the cause of our having the 
pleasant feeling. We derive a feeling of importance from being able and 


willing to exercise our powers to help someone. The more we feel the 
are likely to feel to him. Even 


Person is dependent upon us, the closer we 
and nurse back to health be- 


à stray pup that we find on our doorstep 
) us as we invest more and more of our- 


If we ourselves are helped by someone, 
ateful creatures, but the rich 
e are the objects, 


comes an object of affection tc 
Selves in his life and welfare. 
We appreciate the help, unless we are ungr: 
feeling of contributing or helping is denied us. Indeed, w 
Not the originators, of the benevolence. 

We have all heard the saying “The best way to lose a friend is to 
do him a favor." This represents, of course, the reverse side of the coin. 
By our doing him a favor, the individual is tacitly forced to admit that 
by accepting the help, the favor, he is i 
than we, the object of our sympathy or benevolence, less worthy than 
We. It is not emotionally wholesome for a child, an adolescent, to always 
be on this end of the stick. 

A moment's reflective 
that the same principle applies 


nferior to us, less powerful or able 


examination of our own lives will show us 
to the boy or girl contributing to the 


family or school. Another small step of analysis discloses the fact that ac- 
Ceptance of responsibility in a group is a broad and direct formi E 
making a contribution to that group. A responsibility is an obligation 


to do something. The “something” is typically desirable for the welfare 
girl's acceptance of responsibility 


ribution of some kind to the wel- 
and making this contribution 
dynamics outlined in the 


of someone or some group. A boy's or 
in the school involves his making a cont 
fare of the school or some of its people, 
ties him more closely to the school by the same 
illustration of helping an individual. 
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Ability to accept responsibilities, with the implication that accepting 
means fulfilling them, is clearly an acquired capacity. Infants are incapa- 
ble of fulfilling responsibilities. Small children can do so only to a Tim: 
ited extent, partly because their power of constructive work is limited, 
but also partly because they possess neither the emotional maturity to 
comprehend the abstraction of “responsibility” nor the capacity of self- 
direction to fulfill its demands. They are accorded security and belong- 
ingness just through being. But as the child matures, his developing self 
concept and his biological drive to activity seem to make it necessary 
for him to render some contribution to the group of which he is a mem- 
ber in order to feel full belongingness and security in the group. Ex- 
pressed in simplest terms, a parasite, taking all and giving nothing in re- 
turn, seldom acquires a deep sense of belongingness and security. An 
ego cannot achieve healthy maturity under such conditions; normal 
pride begins, at an early age, to demand expression in service, in the ac- 
ceptance and fulfilling of responsibilities. So the todd 
do things, to help Mamma, to help Daddy. 

Fundamental as the need to accept 
ever, adolescents frequently f; 
need, although re 


ler begins to want to 


and fulfill responsibilities is, how- 
ail to satisfy it unless forced to do so. The 


al and genuine, is often obscured by some immediate 
attractive activity, by the unpleasantness of t 


ple inertia. Thus, adolescents may bitterly 
laid upon them and seek with am 
evade the responsibilities. This i 
them to dislike the study necess: 
their teeth, visiting the dentist, o 
good health. The fact that they 
desire to evade them, however, 


asks to be done, or by sim- 
protest having responsibilities 
azing persistence and resourcefulness to 
s completely natural, as natural as for 
ary for their future welfare, brushing 
r eating the leafy vegetables needed for 
protest the responsibilities and honestly 


does not remove their need of those re- 
sponsibilities any more than their disliking to perform the previously 


mentioned necessities of living means that they do not need them. Even 
though they dislike fulfilling their responsibilities, they need to do so to 


achieve feelings of security and belongingness, as well 


as for emotional 
maturation. 


The fact that children actuall 
welfare of the family 
relationship to the f. 


y do things w 
helps those children dev 
amily. This is true reg: 


hich contribute to the 
elop a Closer, more secure 


ardless of whether they will- 
ingly perform the tasks or are required to do them. Obviously, being 
driven with a whip to wa 


ash the dishes every night or mow the lawn 
every Saturday will not necessarily bind a girl or boy closer to his or her 
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family. But within the bounds of reason, being held responsible for defi- 
nite services to the family at large promotes the adolescent's general sense 
of security and belongingness, and helps him develop skill in tasks he 
must perform as an adult. Of course, the adolescent will achieve a 
greater sense of security and belongingness, as well as profit more by the 
mastery of desirable skills, if his cooperation is secured and he accepts 
and fulfills his responsibilities as his proper share of the burden as a 
member of the family team. 


The same principle holds true in school. TI 
support the program of the school, and, 


elfare of the school 


1e boys and girls who do 


their work conscientiously, 
through service, attitude, and work, promote the w 
a feeling of belongingness. They identify more 


and their class develop 
ities achieve emotional 


closely with the school, and through their activ 
to the uncooperative student. 


maturation and adjustment far superior 

For greatest advantage to the adolescent, both in strengthening his 
feeling of security and belongingness and in promoting his healthy emo- 
esponsibilities around the home 
amily or to his class (or school) 
or her own room 


tional maturation and adjustment, his r 
and in school should be services to the f 
to his own domain. Keeping his 
and clothes up to the family standard should be taken for granted as a 
responsibility of an adolescent boy or girl; service to the family only be- 
Bins after those self-maintenance activities are completed. Cleaning the 
living room, washing the dishes or the family car, getting up the clothes 
for the laundry, tending the garden, minding the baby, or going to the 
Brocery are tasks which can be done by either boys or girls as the fam- 
ily situation indicates is best. All constitute identifiable services to the 
family, and their performance draws the boy 
family organization. Helping put the class over the top in some drive, 


Bathering and providing information needed by other class members, 
a school project. in addition to doing his 


t a feeling of responsibility and sub- 


at large, not merely 


or girl more firmly into the 


contributing time to work on 
©wn course work, gives the adolescen 


tly improves his whole relationship with his school. , , 
ired duties helps a boy or girl achieve 


Consistent performance of requi i 
the mature emotional pattern of matter-of-fact acceptance of work which 
must be done or problems which must be met (as was seen in the case of 
Mike, Chapter 6). The adolescent who learns from his daily relations 
Within the family or in school that unpleasant or unwanted situations 
can be successfully run away from or avoided by displays of temper or 
Stubbornness is acquiring a distorted picture of how the world works. In 
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adult life, obligations are not evaded without payment of a severe price 
at some future time. Why allow the adolescent to grow up with an er- 
roneous impression of the "facts of life"? By constant performance: of 
obviously necessary tasks, getting homework done (on time!), studying 
for a test, or washing the dishes, a boy or girl acquires a gradual ac- 
ceptance of the full reality of life; some of the things it brings ate 
pleasant, some unpleasant; both kinds must be faced and handled with 
the same degree of conscientiousness, if not the same enjoyment. Teach- 
ers as well as parents share the responsibility of seeing to it that boys 
and girls achieve, through practice, emotional maturation in the 
accepting and fulfilling responsibilities. 

Sheer habit helps the adolescent in carry 


area of 


ing out his responsibilities. 
An invariable policy of turning from dressing to str. 


room can gradually become such an integral part of a boy's morning rou- 
tine that it is no longer an arbitrary task to be done, but a normal por- 
tion of getting ready for school. It becomes a matter of course, rather 
than a job to be done. When this state has been achieved, when boys 
or girls accept responsibilities as a normal part of life, to be adjusted 
to like the weather, and emotionally accept the fact that they cannot be 
avoided, but are an integral part of living, they are achieving part of 
the emotional maturation required for happy adjustment to life. It is the 
person who dreads, tries to avoid, and protests fulfilling his responsibili- 
ties in life who is unhappy, not the one who has learned to fulfill them 
briskly and effectively. Both evasion and procrastination are immature 


reactions, both maladjustive; full acceptance of responsibility is mature 
and adjustive. 


aightening up his 


adjusted to his role as an 
hose responsibilities laid 


ture one prepares it. The girl of superior m 
sons, "What am I supposed to get out of thi 


$ work? It must be here for a 
reason; let me figure out what it is.’ 


’ The emotionally immature boy neg- 


nore mature one does not. The most 
mature one thinks, “This room is getting pretty cool, cooler than when 


Mother left. Maybe I'd better call her and find out if 


À I should put some- 
thing more over the baby." The last boy 


has not merely accepted respon- 
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sibility laid upon him, he has developed a sense of responsibility. He 
perceives a responsibility which needs to be dealt with, and proceeds to 
deal with it himself when he seems the most appropriate person to do it. 

Teachers, any workers with youth, who firmly require prompt and 
thorough carrying-out of responsibilities on the part of their boys and 
girls are helping those boys and girls in many ways. In acquiring the 
habit of preparing assignments on time, beginning work promptly and 
vigorously at the beginning of the period, and performing tasks to the 
best of their ability, adolescents are simultaneously acquiring good hab- 
its of work and achieving emotional maturity. 

Thus, responsibility plays a role in developing security, belonging- 
hess, mature adjustment to the demands of life, and the superior sense 


of initiative and creativity which distinguish the exceptional person. 
involve conscious self-discipline, fol- 


ations as they present themselves, or 
and taking the initiative of 
Whether or not the latter 
eat extent on whether 


Acceptance of responsibility may 
lowing the habit of dealing with situ 
recognizing need for thought or action 
Shouldering the job which someone has to do. 


level of maturity is ever reached depends to a gr 
acceptance of responsibility as a natural part 


an understanding of its importance. 
] maturation and ad- 


the boy or girl is taught the 
of living, or is driven to it without 
Responsibility, as a dynamic factor in emotiona 
justment, is itself an attitude; but the attitude tou 
veloped by a boy or girl will play a great part in determining the suc- 
cess of his or her adjustment to the demands of life. The he attitude 
toward responsibility comes as a result of boys and girls being given re- 
quirements of service to the family, their community, their church, their 
School, and their own future, and w love, explanations, and firmness 
held strictly to the fulfillment of those responsibilities. As the unwilling 
performance of a job slowly changes into a natural habit of everyday 
life and evolves from that into a sense of responsibility to perceive what 
needs to be done and doing it, the adolescent’s psychological maturation 
is being forwarded in the area of emotional adjustment and in all other 


phases of personality development as well. 


vard responsibility de- 


ith 


Case of Sam 


Sam's parents are in a state of near despair. Sam will expend three 


times as much effort trying to escape doing something as it would 
take to do it. He never does his chores unless ordered and supervised 


in the performance of each individual one. His parents often wind 
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up letting him get away with his evasive tactics rather than bees 
ing the supervision necessary to make him fulfill his duties, E (s 
try to disappear right after dessert and not return until the tab i = 
been cleared. He will go out to feed the dog and not come back. He 
will let his little brother wander off if left in his custody. He com- 
plains bitterly when he is required to run an errand. Tole to 
straighten up his room, he will push the accumulated clutter into 
the corner behind the door, under the bed, or behind a cleverly ar- 
ranged screen of chairs. His parents think that as a thirteen-year-old, 
Sam is too old to whip, and they frankly are baffled. 

1, What can we infer as to why Sam will try so hard to avoid 
his duties? 

2. How do his parents unintentionally encourage him in his ac- 
tivities? 


3. Use your imagination to devise some wa 


ays of encouraging Sam 
to accept and fulfill his responsibilities more properly. 


Tolerance of Frustration 


(You may wish to review the sections on stress and adjustive reac- 
tions to frustration in Chapter 4. In this se 
range of possible causes and re 
tors to wholesome reactions to 


ction we will consider not the 
actions to frustration, but the contribu- 
frustration and the forms which the whole- 
some reactions may take. Chapter 4 discussed the dynamics of frustration. 
Here we shall discuss the dynamics of adjusting 
wholesome ways possible, rather 
nisms to a neurotic degree.) 
The ability to withstand 
cumstances, deprivation, 


to frustration in the most 
than through resort to defense mecha- 


disappointment, threat, failure, adverse cir- 


or persistent difficulties 
structive efforts toward self-realiz: 


of emotional maturation and 
by frustrations, by stresses 


and yet continue con- 


ation is a major factor in the dynamics 
adjustment.2%. 21 Life js inevitably beset 
and failures, by threats and difficulties which 
cause us to work for long periods w parent gain or accomplish- 


ment. The farmer sees the w. ason destroyed in a few minutes of 
ork trying to get an order which goes 
else; the mother spends all day cleaning the house for her 


"An Outline of Frustration Theory,” 
and the Behavior Disorders, Vol, ]. The Ron 


ithout ap 
ork of a se 
hail; the salesman invests days of wi 
to somebody 


208, Rosenzweig, 


P lit in J. McV. Hunt (ed.) 
ersonali y 


ald Press Company, New York, 
1944. 

?1 P. M. Symonds, The Ego and the Self. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 
1951. x 
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family, and no one notices; the high-school girl tries hard to win ac- 


ceptance by an exclusive group and is rejected; the boy is unable to 
all are frustrations with 


achieve the popularity with girls he desires 


which people must live. 
Hardly a day passes without some frustration, the small one of not 


finding a book or the car keys when you are in a hurry to start to school, 


or the larger one of studying hard for a test and then feeling completely 
blank when you see the questions. Reaction to the frustrations can be on 
any of three levels: (1) determined attempts to overcome or adjust to 


them, (2) neurotic attempts to evade them or adjust through extreme 
scussed in Chapter 4, or (3) “decom- 


utilization of the mechanisms di 
personality or intellect to the level of 


pensation,” disintegration of the 
mental illness. 

Healthy personality developm: 
involves ever increasing ability to € 


ent, healthy psychological maturation, 
ndure frustration and continue to re- 


act on the level of attempts at overcoming or adjusting. Trying to cope 
With the stress of frustrations and succeeding also provides a background 
of strength which will benefit all aspects of one’s personality. If the boy 
who fails to make the grade he desires has strong frustration tolerance, 
he will fall back momentarily to plan his next move, then return to the 
fray for another try. If the girl whose sense of security in the home is 
threatened by a younger sister who is excelling her in some way has 
developed healthy reactions to frustration, she will seek ways of making 
herself more admirable or successful rather than react by withdrawal, 


hostility, or rebellion. 

At best, frustrations are stressful, 
self concept, one which maintains a 
one’s character, capabilities, and rela 


wark against the confidence-destroying, ; 

tion. But tolerance of frustration is a prerequisite of a strong self concept, 
ae? 4 

and the situation appears to be a job of lifting oneself by one's boot- 


Straps. A strong self concept and a good frustration tolerance are each 


Prerequisites of the other. 
The answer to this dilemm 


destructive experiences. A strong 
realistic and optimistic picture of 
tions to the world, is the major bul- 
deprecating influence of frustra- 


neither produces the other so 


much as each is produced by healthful maturation and experience, and 
as the individual develops a good tolerance of frustration, he simultane- 
ously develops a strong self concept. Then, in times of stress each dy- 
Namic factor lends reinforcing strength to the other, as two poles leaning 
against each other mutually support each other the while supporting a 


a is that 
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much greater load at their apex than either could support alone. As the 
infant experiences a frustration—inability to reach a toy he has thrown 
from his crib, for instance—if he resourcefully begins playing with some- 
thing else instead of persevering in screaming, his tolerance of frustration 
is thereby infinitesimally strengthened. Also, his self concept as an au- 
tonomous unit not demoralized by the loss of something desired is 
strengthened. The adolescent who copes with the frustration of being 
confined to his room or the house for some misbehavior by constructively 
spending the time there in some pleasant activity or necessary job with 
a minimum of boredom, rather than abjectly begging pardon, futilely 
raging, or devising imaginary revenges, again infinitesimally develops a 
wholesome frustration tolerance and a concept of himself as one who is 
master of his destiny within whatever circumstances fate casts him. (Of 
course, in doing so he may frustrate his parents!) "The boy or girl who 
studies the mistakes he made on prior tests or homew: 


of a better subsequent performance is likewise growi 
areas. 


ork for the purpose 
ng in both of these 


"Tolerance of frustration, like most of the dynamic factors discussed 
in this chapter, is a product of experience.22 Experience in coping with 
lesser frustrations through learning to endure them, or learning effec- 
tive ways of removing them, enables one to handle the larger frustrations 
with the assurance born of past success in dealing with their smaller 
relatives.23 Teachers are giving their pupils good exercise in meeting the 
situations they will encounter throughout life by not over 
them against a reasonable amount of failure, 
forms of frustration. 

Many experiments with subhum 
sonable hypothesis that animals w 
situations that frustr: 


protecting 
disappointment, and other 


an species have confirmed the rea- 
hich have throughout life 
ated them in some way, but w 
were able to tolerate, developed 


encountered 
ithin limits which they 
degree of tolerance to 
as possessed by animals who had never 
had the strengthening experience of successfully adjusting to frustra- 
tions as a normal pattern of life. Rats which have learned th 
they get what they want (usually a bit of food) 
certain task, but often do not ge 


à much higher 
more severe frustration than w. 


at sometimes 
through performing a 
t the reward, will diligently persevere in 


22C. T. Morgan, Introduction to P: 


sychology. McGraw-Hill] Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1961. y 


23 B. R. McCandless, Children and Adolescents—Behavior and Development. Holt 
Rinehart and Winston, New York, 1961. : 
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attempts to obtain the reward in the face of repeated failures (frustra- 
tions) long after rats which had grown up invariably getting the reward 
whenever they performed the task had given up the struggle.*# ?5 It is al- 
Most certainly true that children, too, who grow up accustomed to the 
fact that their best efforts usually result in success, but that sometimes 


success is delayed or may not come, develop greater resistance to depres- 


sion and discouragement in the face of frustration than do children who 


grew up accustomed to the idea that everything always must necessarily 
work out to their satisfaction. 


It is seldom, if ever, necessary to devise situations which will frustrate 


the adolescent to provide this growth in frustration tolerance through 


experience. Life is so constructed that enough frustrations come in the 
far from maturing in a climate in 


Natural course of things. In fact, 
of normal frustrations, 


which they invariably experience an insufficiency 


some adolescents will be found who have developed a low frustration 
-ather than too little, experience with frus- 


deteriorated (or never assumed a 
ations (disappointments or fail- 


tolerance through too much, 1 
tration, Their self concepts have 
healthy form) through repeated frustr 
ures), and they lack the initiative, self-confidence, or simple hope to 
keep trying. They may present the exact superficial picture of the boys 
by always being catered to, in that both, 


and girls who were "spoiled" 
frightened, discouraged, 


now, when faced with frustration, seem helpless, 
adjustively to the situation. 

igned schoolwork often has its roots in too 
lated to schoolwork in the past. If 
hoolwork exceeding her frustration 
frustrating failure and 


Unwilling or unable to react 

Refusal to perform ass 
Severe or too frequent frustration re 
Joanie has encountered failure in sc 


tolerance, she becomes unwilling to risk more 
ing to do the assigned work. Better reprimand 


the ego-injuring effect of failure, than trying, 
a teacher and one’s own injured self- 


avoids it by not attempt 
Or punishment without 
failing, and being penalized both by 
€steem. Equal reluctance to tackle a new assignment may be shown by 
Jonathan, who has been accustomed to being led through his work and 
is unwilling to risk failure by venturing an attempt on his own. 

re, to understand the intimate psychological 


It is important, therefore, t ; 
] with inadequate frustration tolerance, 


background of the boy and gir 
ons of Reinforcement upon a 
1942, 30:53-68. 

Crofts, Inc., New 


ing Conditi 
perimental Psychology, 
Appleton-Century 


Si ?1F. W., Finger, “The Effect of V 
imple Running Response,” Journal of 

25. B. F., Skinner, The Behavior of Organisms. 
York, 1938. 
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because the approach in assisting them will vary drastically Ps 
upon the causal factor in the deficiency. Both need to be given inpia 
in which they can experience success—schoolwork or home tasks ica 

their abilities—because at the present moment both are frustrated D. 
yond their ability to make adjustment. However, in the case of the » O- 
lescent who is frustrated because he has been confronted with a stress 
situation such as he seldom had to cope with before, explanation 
should accompany the stress experience to the effect that frequent fail- 
ures, deprivations, or other frustrations are encountered in life and must 
be accepted as a necessary part of living. In the case of the one who 1 
apathetic or is developing neurotic defenses because of too long exposure 
to too severe frustrations (for instance, the child who has lived in the 
shadow of a preferred or more capable sibling), the explanation needed 
is that circumstances differ, frust 
be encountered in certain situ 
have the possibility of success. 
tolerance of the first boy 


rations are inevitable and may always 
ations, but that efforts in other situations 
- The element lacking in the frustration 
or girl is psychological adjustment to the fact 
that some frustration is inevitable and must be tolerated. The element 
lacking in the latter boy 


' or girl is the realization that frustration is 
not always inevitable, th 


at areas exist in which endeavor may proceed 
with good hope of success rather than inv; 


ariable expectations of failure. 
From the foregoing discussion it can be perceived that tolerance of 
frustration does not mean 


a willingness to be frustrated, a resignation to 
being frustrated and the ability to exist in spite of it. Rather, as a dy- 
namic of emotional m 


aturation, tolerance of frustration refers to the 
ability to undergo frustrations and maint 


indefatigably and resourcefully 


despite the frustrating circumstances, Sometimes accepting lower goals 
will prove to be the mechanism for adjusting to frustrations; more fre- 
quently in the healthy personality the mechanism will involve more de- 
termined and imaginative efforts to achiev 
stantially equivalent, goals. 

The process of developing frustration tolerance, 
vent collapse in other personality 
are encountered, 


ain the ego strength to continue 
to look for ways of achieving one’s goals 


e the same, or at least sub- 


an essential to pre- 
areas when the inevitable frustrations 
is essentially a twofold one. One part involves per- 
sistence and hope in the face of threat, stress, or discouraging factors- 
The other involves developing resourcefu 

methods, abilities, or skills in surmounti 
sible. Such resourcefulness and wide rep 


Iness and a wide repertoire of 
ng as many frustrations as pos- 
ertoire are found in the "well- 
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rounded personality" and the “resourceful,” "inventive" person "full of 


initiative." Actually, most of what we call education is nothing more 
and girls, men and women, with the 


and situations they encounter rather 
l with them effectively rather than to 


than an attempt to provide boys 
resources to cope with the problems 
than to be overcome by them, to dea 
be frustrated by them. 


Case of Thelma and Toni 
Thelma became confused on her first geometry test and was com- 


pletely unable to solve one problem. Being persistent, and feeling 
that she could solve the problem eventually, she spent so much time 


on it that she was unable to complete the last problem either, and 
made 60 on the test instead of 85 to 95, which she was accustomed to 
making in her courses. Thelma was angry at herself, cried a bit, and 
settled down to work harder for the next test. 

Toni's experience in trigonometry was I 
she refused to study after she failed the test, insisted on dropping 
the course, and seemed to feel considerable resentment toward the 
instructor. Toni, too, usually made in the high 80's or the 90's on 


her courses. After the calamitous trigonometry test, she started look- 
ing for a program of study she could pu 
lege without taking any more mathematics 

1. Construct a hypothetical history of TI 
would account for her reaction to failing the geometry test, and one 


for Toni’s which would explain her reaction. 
1 Toni's homeroom teacher 


much the same. However, 


rsue in high school and col- 
courses. 
helma's experiences which 


2. How shoulc or counselor advise 


her? 
3. What would be the danger in insisti 
study of mathematics, regardless? 


ng that Toni continue her 


Empathy and/or Compassion 
a this area is more 
thin the American C 


properly conceived of as 
ulture than as necessary 


tenance of psychological health. In the typ- 
compassion is as likely, or more likely, 


to be destructive of good adjustment as promotive of it. Among the 
American Indians of the fifteenth century, for example, compassion was 
hardly a necessity for adjustment in the social order. Throughout the 
Pages of recorded history, however, in retrospect those people who were 


Emotional maturity it 
necessary for adjustment. wi 
for the achievement or main 
ical savage society, empathy or 
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otivated by concern for the welfare of others overshadow their famous 
da i É " i 5 
i s / inspir / ricans. The 
but egocentric fellows in the esteem they inspire in Ameri i 
Grachii in martyrdom inspire our greater admiration than Peter th 
ka 4 
Great in his magnificence. j l "y 
The cultural ethics prevalent in the United States today make 
person who feels no concern over the want, suffering, or misfortune of 


others a deviate. He is regarded as lacking in an element of personality 


essential to full membership in the body of humanity within which he 


resides. " 
Empathy, the ability to imagine oneself in another's place and “feel 
for him" or "enter into kinship with him" 
probably the essential foundation of sympathy 
tent to which one identifies himself with 
uncomfortable at the thought of suffering or injustice anywhere, is re- 


garded in our culture as a measure of the height of his moral develop- 
ment and emotional maturit 


or imagine his feelings, is 
and compassion.** The ex- 
all mankind, and thus becomes 


Since it is obvious that ‘ 


‘adjustment’ means adjustment to something, 
and “maturity” 


must mean mature according to the prevailing standards 
in which the person lives, empathy and compassion become social neces- 
sities for emotional maturity 
would not be in the Australia 
tolerance of frustr: 


and adjustment in America, whereas they 
in bushman's society. (On the other hand, 
ation and perception of rel 
quired for a healthy personality in bushman Society as well as in our 
own.) Thus, this dynamic of emotional m 
cultural, although not a devi 
Strictly ment 


ative values would be re- 


aturation may be thought of as a 
elopmental, essenti 
al-hygiene point of view 
principles involved, it is probable th 
ing self concept can be developed 
through his close identification w 
the person whose person 
faction. 


al. However, even from a 
, and ignoring the moral and ethical 
ata stronger, more stable and sustain- 
by the person who draws strength 
ith mankind (sense of intimacy) than by 
al aggrandizement is his only source of satis- 


Empathy and compassion are best inculcated in infancy through ex- 
ample and teaching. Parents who display kindness and affection not only 
toward their children but toward al 


l beings with whom they come in 
contact, and who explain to their 


children that pain or want in other 
26 A. T. Jersild, When Teachers Face The 
College, Columbia University, New York, 19: 


27 A. T. Jersild, “Emotional Development,” in L. 
Psychology. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1954, 


mselves. Bureau of Publications, ‘Teachers 


Carmichael (cd) Manual of Child 
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people and animals is a source of pain to thoughtful people, can 
hardly fail to produce adolescents with an active sense of empathy and 
compassion. Such boys and girls possess one of the dynamic forces neces- 
Sary to produce personalities which draw the greatest richness from the ex- 
periences of life. 

Emotional poverty in this area is usually, if not always, the result of 
Materialism, opportunistic philosophy, egocentricity, and either coldness 
or egocentric affection on the part of parents. Unfortunately, many ado- 
lescents have developed under these conditions. Daily observations of 
disputes arising from attempts to “get more for less,” and cynically settled 
in favor of the group with most votes or greatest ruthlessness in enforc- 
ing their demands, reinforce adolescent cynicism and contribute to a 
“What's in it for me?" and “Every man for himself" philosophy. Com- 
ithin the limits of justice to be constructive. Un- 
empt to use Americans' sense of compas- 
-Hood tactics of robbing Peter to pay 
the truly compassionate person 
another group. 


passion must be used w 
scrupulous people sometimes att 
Sion to foment a tolerance of Robin 
Paul. As Freeman? cogently points out, 


will try to help the weak, but not at the expense of 
ably suffer little actual hurt if he never 


achieves optimum maturity in this area. The society in which he lives 


and those with whom he comes in contact will be hurt. He may be hurt 
acts, gratifying his desires regardless 
In most cases his hurt will be 


The adolescent will prob 


if his callousness leads to criminal 
Of the effect of his actions upon others. 
of a negative sort, failure to achieve maximum richness of life rather 
than actual deprivation. 

The opportunity of teachers to contribute 
be exaggerated. By examples of patience, sympathy, and desire to 
help those who need it, they can encourage in their students acceptance 
and care for others. By encouraging 
helping classmates of lower 


in this area can hardly 


o T x 5 x 
f the principle of consideration 
boys anq girls to assume responsibility for 


abilities than themselves, teachers can provide à 
ission. Getting boys or girls to make 


ho are socially inept, academically defi- 


irticipatio 
most difficult in others. However, 
as a sacrifice, but as an oppor- 
you will have given 


adolescents with practice 


cultivating a sense of comp: 
Provisions for class members W 
Cent, or handicapped in physical p 
lay activities will be easy in some cases. 
if you can get them to do so, and do so not 
tunity to “thank humanity” for their own ability, 
them an attitude which will enrich their whole personal lives. 


n in class and extracurricu- 


28 L. Freeman, Fight Against Fears. Crown, New York, 1951 
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Best hope for helping adolescents deficient in this area lies in ad- 
mirable examples of consideration and kindness on the part of adus 
dealing with them. Infinite patience is required in this; youth lr 
with juvenile gangs, who spend time on the street developing good rela- 
tions with the boys and girls, can so testify. Altering attitudes of egocen- 
tricity and cultivating the ideal of one’s responsibility for the welfare 
of others, against the background of a lifetime of conditioning toward 
selfishness and often in the face of cynical disregard for others which the 
adolescent encounters in other adults, is slow and difficult. It is also un- 
certain; one’s own frustration tolerance must be high. The reward lies 
in the great benefits that not only the individual adolescent, but soci- 
ety as a whole, will derive from your success in inculc; 
empathy and compassion as a dyn 
it was previously absent. 

Motion pictures portraying, in dramatic form, humanitarian con- 
cepts are powerful devices for cultivating adolescents’ sensitivity to the 
feelings and needs of others. Some literature, especially biographical ma- 
terial on men such as Albert Schw 
particularly when a teacher uses it as a basis for discussion and analysis 
of motives, rewards, and moral consider 
on the subject of responsibility to others 
small effect, and even that small effect is usually most temporary. Some 


greater effect may be produced by getting boys and girls themselves to 
discuss issues or incidents, w 


extent it is 


ating the concept of 
amic force in even one life from which 


eitzer, can serve a similar purpose, 


ations. Lecturing and moralizing 
and the virtues of kindness have 


hat constitutes compassion, and to what 
à moral obligation 


clusions based upon their 
ation of the question. 


» and letting them draw their own con- 
own (probably their first) thoughtful evalu- 


benefit to society. 


Case of Ute 
Ute lives in the part of town 

times he has appeared at schoo 
plained succinctly and with so 
drunk last night,” or ‘ 
and losing it.’ 


graphically called Junktown. Several 
l with visible bruises, which he ex- 


me pride: “My ol’ man came home 
‘My ol’ man clobbere 
' His mother's one v 


of the principal after Ute had knocked a smaller boy down the stairs 
in a headlong rush for the playground. 


d me for swiping his knife 
isit to the school was on the request 
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Ute reasoned, “If he can't go faster than he was goin’, he'd better 
Stay out of the way.” 

His mother said, "Kids bump into each other all the time. Ute 
didn't mean to hurt him. You can't keep things like that from happen- 
ing." 

Ute has the reputation of running roughshod over anyone he is 
able to intimidate, bully, or beat. He does not seem to mind taking 
à beating if one of his intended victims proves unexpectedly capable 
as a rough-and-tumble fighter. 

l. Account for Ute's ruthless attitude on the basis of what you 
know and can reasonably infer from the above description. 

2. Why is he so little deterred by being beaten up himself? 


Gradation of Reaction 
aturation, gradation of reaction may 


As a dynamic of emotional m 
it inhibits wild fluc- 


be thought of as analogous to a gyroscopic stabilizer: 
tuations in one direction or another. It does not prevent emotional re- 


Sponses, does not keep the individual from having or showing feelings; 
it merely subdues extreme reactions which might be set off by trivial 


Stimuli, holding the reaction to an appropriate a 
ally on an all-or-none basis. Stimuli of 
pleasure, anger, or fear produce emotional responses which appear to 
bear little appropriateness to the intensity of the stimuli. A frightened 
child is likely to become more frightened merely from the contemplation 
of his own fright, so to speak. The angry child becomes angry with an 
Intensity frequently out of all proportion to the justification. The unre- 
Served happiness of children over trivia, such as a new hair ribbon or 
Pocketknife, as great as their happiness over important things is well 
known, One of the necessities for a well-balanced emotional life is 
Achievement of an emotional perspective, à differentiation of response 
‘Appropriate to the stimuli, rather than all-out emotional reaction to every 
€Motion-producing stimulus. Without such a balanced pattem of emo- 
tion trayed into inappropriate, maladjustive behav- 
ior.?? 
is one of the trade- 


mount. 


Children tend to react emotion 


y al response, one is be 
lor and, incidentally, unnecessarily exhaustive behav 

Utter self-abandonment to emotional excesses À 
Marks of a certain type of neurotic personality. Numerous public figures, 
SSpecially those in the entertainment or artistic world, have endowed 
ue L. Tussing, Psychology for Better Living. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
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such maladjustive reactions with a certam glamour (or “pha | = 
pending upon your point of view). The primadona SEHR an 2 
"artistic temperament," characterized by low Irustration iced: ss 
adult temper tantrums, are examples of the beliavior of persons p 3 
have reached chronological maturity without having achieved the d 
ancing effect exerted by healthy frustration tolerance and siege 
gradation of reaction to emotional stimuli. Imitations of this as 
can be frequently observed in the overdramatized reaction of the gir 


who treats a minor deprivation or disappointment—not getting a DEN 
dress for a dance, for instance—as a devastating catastrophe. At one time 
the caricature of the dynamic executive portr 
turity, the man who raged and bellowed if 
a letter. It is doubtful if such people often 
business world, 


ayed this type of imma- 
a comma was misplaced in 
attained high status in the 
but the reaction is still encountered in comic-strip bur- 
lesques. The boy who whips himself into 
the use of the family car, however, 
adolescent who has m 
emotional m 


a frantic rage when denied 
is an all-too-common example of the 
atured chronologically, but has not achieved the 


aturity to temper emotional response to the level of intensity 
appropriate for a given stimulus. 


The degree to which grad 
an individual, and, therefore 
dren, varies w 


ation of emotional reaction is expected of 


; the degree to which it is taught to chil- 
idely with different racial and cultur 
some groups, wailing during pr 
is considered 


al groups. Among 
ayer with the intensity of one’s emotion 
appropriate behavior. In some cultures, frenzied rages 
manifested over relatively trivial incidents (especially where matters of 
the heart are concerned) or exhibitions of wild 
frustration are considered the 
Anglo-Saxon cultures, by 
immature, or at w 


distress over some minor 
mark of a fiery, magnificent spirit. In 
and large, such displays are regarded at best as 
Osis denoting à psychological aberration. 
Good health and mental hygiene are probably promoted by grada- 


appropriate to the stimuli, On the 


rigid repression or inadequate discharge of emotional ten- 
sion inhibits normal re-establishment of homeost 


dergoing the profound stress of 
complete lack of effort to mode 
quently 


tion of emotional responses to levels 
one hand, 


asis in an organism un- 
a severe emotion. On the other hand, 
rate the evolution of an emotion fre- 
results in the development of an emotional state potentially de- 
structive to physical or mental well-being, whereas sensible efforts to in- 
hibit the emotion would have held it to a minor upset which quickly 


would have passed away with little disturbance to the individual. 
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Gradation of emotional reaction to a level and form appropriate to 
the situation is, therefore, usually psychologically and physically whole- 
some as well as socially graceful. 

Helping the adolescent achieve smooth operation of this dynamic 
factor, as may be deduced from the foregoing paragraphs, may involve 
assistance in either of two directions. It may involve motivating and as- 
sisting the boy or girl who exercises too little control over emotional re- 
Sponses to cultivate more appropriate control. On the other hand, it may 
involve helping the inhibited, overcontrolled child to develop the feel- 
ing of freedom necessary to permit expression of emotions to the extent 
normal for various situations. 

The process of achieving adult socialization, adjusting to a world 
adult values of behavior, will usually dampen the 


of people, acquiring 
al control. Boys 


Overreactions of the adolescent with too little emotion: 
and girls who do not temper their emotional reactions to the standards 
emselves conspicuous by sulking over trifles, 
or even being given to fatiguing 
usually more or less os- 


of good taste, who make th 
displaying excessive rage at frustrations, 
Ccstasies of joy over minor or trivial things, are 
tracized by their peers. They do not “fit into” the group. Their excessive 
€motionalism quickly becomes annoying to other boys and girls, and the 
Pressure of popular disapproval forces better adjustment of emotional 
reactions, 
is ineffective in regulating emotional re- 
be due to one of three causes within the 
ay exist which renders it impos- 
lesired self-control, (2) the per- 
ler of the reactions which dis- 


Sometimes group pressure 
Sponse of a boy or girl. This may 
Individual: (1) a neurotic condition m 
sible for the boy or girl to exercise the c 


Sonality structure may be such that surrenc 
itening to the self concept, or (3) the 


ffort of self-control, preferring 


tinguish him or her are too threz 
Person may simply not want to make the e 
to indulge his feelings. 


SE : s in the absence of a 
Neurotic lack of emotion: x i 


11 control seldom occur 
ucture. If the boy or girl seems otherwise 
ome in adjustment, the likelihood of the 
actors is small. When a 


eneral neurotic personality str 
Sta d 
table, normal, and fairly wholes 
emotional intransigence being du 


Weak self concept, unable to cn 
is the basis for ! 
eveloping the general 
gth in Chapter 5, employing methods 
It is reasonable to expect 


e to neurotic f 
dure the stress of changing a well- 
ack of gradation of emo- 


established reaction pattern, à 
personality areas 


ti 7 : 4 . 
lonal reaction, assistance in d 
discussed as criteria of ego stren 


discussed there, is needed by the adolescent. 
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that more effective gradation of emotional reaction a the 
adolescent's strengthening and maturation of personality. - " 

Extreme failure to exercise appropriate emotional contro T 
self-indulgence of feelings is usually A result of a mod à nhe id 
spoiling, indulging, and “giving in” which dubai encourages t EI eni 
adolescent in such socially disapproved behaxtor: A teacher's a E 
sympathetic, noncritical talks with the boy or girl involved, SRI ea 
him to contrast his own behavior with that of the peer group, may pt i 
mote greater self-consciousness of the deviate nature of his eee 
overresponse. If you can get him to think and talk about what facto 
and conditions probably got him into the pattern of such gna un 
and to evaluate the effect of his exaggerated emotional reactions on d 
social acceptance, you can probably lead him to gradually change his 
behavior.?! This method of encouraging the adolescent (with leading but 
sympathetic questions) to analyze his own problem and express his ee 
solution to it certainly will accomplish more in helping him acquire a 
suitable gradation of emotional reaction than will moralizing, attempt 
ing to shame him, or scolding him, 

The overinhibited bo 
abnormal extent ordin 
naturally” 


y who represses his emotional expression to an 
arily needs to learn to relax and “do what comes 
to a greater extent than he 
an adolescent will usually show 
ness and rigidity of response in 
dence that he can be himself 
pathetic attention, 
holds for himself, g 


has been accustomed to do. Such 
à general personality pattern of tense- 
all areas. He has not acquired the confi- 
and yet get along nicely in his world. Sym- 
encouraging some relaxation of the standards he 
etting him not to t 
Success or doing things exactly right 
indicated in such cases. As he experi 
tative adventures at 


. ci r 
ake so seriously the necessity a 
: d t 

» is the treatment most frequently 


oe di n- 
€nces success and acceptance in te 
just being hims 


] : scio OL 
elf, his handling and expression 
15 will become 


his emotional reactior more normal. 


Case of Valarie 


Sixteen-year-old Val 
Last night she was hys 
mother, Today she refu 


arie and her "steady" have just broken uP: 


x z d : ht 
terical, threatening suicide to her distraug 
sed to come to school, lying in bed and weeP 


30 E. p. Hurlock, Adolescent Development, McGraw 
York, 1955, 


31G. M. Worbois, 
Journal of Applied Psy 


ow 
-Hill Book Company, Inc., Ne 


“Effect of a Guidance p 


u" 
rogram on Emotional Developme? 
chology, 1947, 31:169-181. 
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ing copiously. She says she will never return to her class, where 
"everybody knows what has happened." 

1. How normal or abnormal is Valarie's reaction? 

9. How normal or abnormal would it be if she were a junior in 


college? 


Socialization of Responses 

In the sense that emotional maturation and adjustment mean suc- 
hich one lives, socialization of emo- 
of the dynamic process of 


Socialization of responses in- 
volves adapting the expression of emotion, one’s thoughts or feelings, 
of whatever type and level of intensity, to the exigencies of the social sit- 
uation in which one finds himself. If a hermit alone at his cave in the 
deep woods encounters a frustration severe enough to justify the most 
Violent of rages, there is no socially pressing reason why he should not 
hurl things at random and with his maximum strength, scream at the top 
of his voice, and engage in almost any other behavior which he feels 
would relieve some of the intensity of his feelings. This is exactly what 
the small child does, and if his emotion is sorrow rather than rage, he 
gives wild and uninhibited tongue to his lament against the heartlessness 


of fate, 


cessfully fitting into the society in w 
tonal responses is the ultimate function 
achieving healthy emotional adulthood.** 


Even when the appropriate gradation of emotion indicates the pro- 
Priety of such a feeling in the adult, the expression of that feeling is 
expected to be “socialized,” that is, attuned in form to the sensibilities 
of those around us. Society sympathizes with and fully condones the 
a mother w 
Some religious groups sanction the unrestrained ecstasy of a member who 
feels the Spirit of God is moving within him. W à à 
however, adults are expected to their emotional response an the 
last analysis to congruency with social usages rather than their own 
aded) inclinations.** In ancient times an offen- 


ation for a bl 
if the two parties involved 


unrestrained, hysterical grief of hose child has drowned, and 


ith a very few exceptions, 


attune 


(even if appropriately gr 
Sive remark was considered justific 
cialized" response to an affront w: 


ow. For centuries the “so- 


as a duel, 


32R. S, Lazarus, Adjustment and Personality. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1961. É 

33 R. Stagner, Psychology of Personality- McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1961. 
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were gentlemen. Now social convention requires, at most, an attempt at 

i ri unterremark. 
è oc e one's thoughts, convictions, or ideas. Pee qned 
requires, as a part of the price of membership, that Reet exe n 
consideration and judgment in expressing themselves. The iy ug ia ° 
expresses his ideas or offers facts, sound though ‘they may ns p ye 
propriate ways or situations is imperfectly socialized anil nung the i 
of exclusion from the group. It may be admirable objectivity for a i 
or girl to recognize that the team has little chance of aVOXUTE eslang 
defeat tomorrow; it is lack of social judgment to proclaim this fact ata 
pep rally. When a group is discussing some subject, an abrupt shift to 
another topic by an uninterested member m 
of his behavior. Helping boys and girls le 
pression of their thoughts 


ay show lack of socializatio! 


arn to perceive when the ex- 


š appropriate and when it is not is a poten- 
tial contribution of class discussion to socialization of responses. 
As in the case of gradation of reaction, à 
effectively disciplines the adolescent into types ol responses to emotion 
which are approved or condoned by the group. The crybaby or griper, 
the wet blanket or fearful, the 
ions or contributor of unw 
backslapper, is made 
free displays of 


social pressure in most cases 


obtrusive, uninhibited expressor of optn- 
anted facts, even the overexuberant or the 
to feel the inappropriateness of his responses. "Too 
affection in public arc gener 


ally disapproved of even by 
adolescents whose own behav 


ior knows few bounds in privacy. 
The expression "attuned 


: epee : se 
in form to the sensibilities of tho 
around us' 


' has been used to describe 
key criterion of socialization. This 
upon adolescents, because they a 
and adult, 


a socialized response, and this is the 
fact places a considerable burden 
actually 
in which the sensibilities of those composing the human 
environment differ radically. The adolescent boy or girl is acquiring i: 
sense of the need to socialize his emotion 
“childish.” 


. "NES ascent 
move in two societies, adolesce 


“9. i$ 
al responses; not to do so 


to socialize them to the extent of meeting 
ty is both beyond his pow 


: d 
up. In other words, a behavior pattern attune 


to the sensibilities of adults would cause the adolescent's behavior to be 
inappropriate to his own age group. This is a m 


often regard adolescents’ beh 
but their handling of 
propriate. The behavio 


' At the same time, 
the norm of adult socie 


" im 
er and would set hi 
apart from his peer gro 


ajor reason why adults 59 
avior—not only their 
an infinity of other 
r is 


" SES, 
emotional respons 

i i as inap? 
Situations as well—as inl 
attuned to the sensibilities of his peer grou] 
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The Atlanta Journal- Constitution. 


Figure 13. “To socialize the adolescent to the extent of 
adult society both is beyond her 


meeting the norm of 
apart from her peer group.” 


power and would set her 


whi s TM— p ls 
ch sensibilities are vastly different from those of his parents, teach- 


Sy T counselors. 

in Ns. down" gt responses, being T 

ae of emotion (although adults i 
t), is not always the sort of soci 


not quite so loud or uninhibited 
generally would welcome such 


alization of response needed 
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by the adolescent for emotional maturation and adjustment. It is not 
uncommon for adolescents who recognize their need to be less demonstra- 
tive of emotions, or who are making an inexperienced attempt at sophis- 
tication, to overcompensate and display a blasé attitude when a well- 
socialized response would call for more demonstration of feeling. Thus, 
one hapless adolescent may make a spectacle of himself or herself, em- 
barrassing and alienating friends, by too profusely reacting to the loss 
of a ball game, while another equally inept incurs the resentment of 
the group for too casually accepting the tragedy! 

Except in rare cases, socialization of responses will accompany gen- 
eral maturation and adjustment. It is a dynamic force in producing mat- 
uration and adjustment as well as a criterion of such development, be- 
cause conscious patterning of responses to be appropriate to a social 
milieu subtly encourages the healthy functioning of the psychological 
process as a whole. Given the consistent end result of a reasoned, socially 
appropriate, overt manifestation of a thought or emotion, over a period 
of time the functioning of the entire psychological mechanism of the 
individual will tend to adapt itself to a pattern which will render this 
manifestation the logical and natural one. 

This is an important concept in human adjustment generally, as 
well as in helping adolescents achieve emotional maturity and adjust- 
ment. Adjustive behavior will certainly not always produce mental and 
emotional adjustment where there is underlying psychopathy; however, 
maladjustive behavior usually intensifies rather than ameliorates the 
pathology, and, on the other hand, the adjustive behavior will often 
subtly reshape maladjustive mental and emotional functioning to fit the 
standards being adhered to by the overt behavior. 

Where socialization of emotional responses does lag behind other 
aspects of personality maturation, the cause may be a neurotic condition 
rendering effective control impossible, or lack of self-discipline (both of 
which were discussed in reference to gradation of reaction), or simple ig- 
norance or ineptness. Especially in instances where the boy or girl is 
from a home and neighborhood where there is little contact with other 
adolescents, or where parents are uneducated or versed in a culture 
markedly different from the prevalent one, the adolescent may not have 
acquired the social perceptiveness required to identify socially ap- 
proved responses to emotion-arousing situations. Even adolescents who 
are generally socially adept are often baffled by how to respond to ? 
specific emotionally charged situation. "What do you do in a case like 
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that?” is a question frequently heard by adults in the confidence of ado- 


lescents. 


Adolescents whose responses to emotion: 
promoting their social adjustment can be helped by reading one or more 


of several books for adolescents on how to get along with their fellows. 
Of course, a teacher or parent can help also, sometimes by recalling in a 
carefully inoffensive manner specific instances of inappropriate responses 
to emotionally charged situations which the boy or girl has displayed or 
which both have observed. Getting the boy or girl to engage in self- 
the probable feelings of others to infer the cause 
and effect of a particular response will accomplish more than the adult's 
suggesting how a situation might better have been handled. Often point- 
ho is popular or who is unusually proficient at 


handling difficult situations to the satisfaction of all concerned, and sug- 
atch that person and try to determine the 


rationale of his method will prove helpful. (This must be done with 
caution, suggesting the other person not as a model but as a source of 
ideas, and suggesting not slavish imitation of his methods, but considera- 
tion of the underlying principles on which his responses seem to be 


based.) 


s are injuring rather than 


analysis and analysis of 


Ing out a boy or girl w 


Besting that your counselee w 


Case of Wanda, Xerxes, and Yolande 
Four-year-old Wanda is playing with 
child, by a combination of strength, ingenuity, and persistence, gets 
possession of it and rides off. 
1. How will Wanda feel like respondin 
2. How will she probably respond? 


her tricycle, and another 


g to this situation? 


"Thirteen-year-old Xerxes is pitcher for his gang's baseball team. 
Another boy moves into the neighborhood and in a couple of weeks, 
by popularity, skill, and ingenuity, wins the support of the team as 
pitcher. 

1. How will Xerxes probabl 

2. How will he probably respond? 


y feel like responding to this situation? 


Yolande has selected the formal for the senior 
1 of the rack while she calls her mother 
eturns, à saleslady is admiring it 
ken look the saleslady says, “Oh, 


Eighteen-year-old 
prom. She hangs it on the enc 
for permission to buy it. When she ri 
on another girl. Seeing Yolande’s stric! 
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dear! Were you interested in this? When you hung it back up, I 
thought you were through with it, and now I've shown it to this other 
young lady.” 

“I'll take it,” the other young lady says. 

1. How will Yolande feel like responding to this situation? 

2. How will she probably respond? 
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CHAPTER 9 


INHIBITING FACTORS IN 


EMOTIONAL MATURATION 


Eight Inhibiting Factors, 


FACTOR 


Confusion of roles 


Early traumas 


Early deprivation 
of affection 
Biological defects 


Escapist use of 
Seen mechanisms 
estricted experience 


Lack of training 


Unresolved internal 
conflicts 


"THRovcnovr the discuss 
ment we briefly touched or 
ress toward emotional maturati 
tors are worthy of more system 


PREVIEW 
Their Dynamics and Effects 


DYNAMICS AND EFFECT 

The adolescent is part child, part adult in almost all person- 
ality areas. Ambiguity in his treatment by adults and his own 
self concept get in the way of maturation. 

Repeated maladjustive experiences or, rarely, single incidents 
may arrest emotional maturation at the age level at which 


they occurred. 
Produces an adolescent without the mastery of early develop- 


mental tasks needed for emotional maturation, 

Organic defects may interfere with emotional maturation both 
through causing physical deficiencies and through psychologi- 
cal maladjustment to the defect. 

Overreliance on evasive or compensatory mechanisms prevents 
in mature, adjustive processes. 

Prevents the. breadth of experience in meeting and coping 
with life situations which is necessary for maturation. 
Inhibits acquisition of skills necessary for success experience 


and strong self concept. 
Conflicting emotions or desires i 


of the personality. 


experience 


nhibit the integrative function 


ions of the dynamic forces in emotional develop- 


1 causal factors inhibiting the optimum prog- 
and adjustment. These inhibiting fac- 


on 
and complete examination, because 


atic 
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they often contain the clue to understanding the problems of, and thus 
enable us to help, boys and girls with problems of emotional adjustment. 
Some inhibiting factors recur in different forms and manifestations in 
various areas of maturation and personality development. Some of them 
are the negative side of one of the developmental stages, the result if the 
task was not successfully accomplished. 

In talking to boys and girls who demonstrate inadequate emotional 
maturation or adjustment, who are unable to objectify their perceptions, 
tolerate normal frustrations, or the like, it is a good idea to be alert for 
indications of any of these causal factors. Even one which is not a primary 
cause of an adjustmental or behavioral problem of some kind may be a 
complicating factor which should be taken into consideration in de- 
signing ways of helping the troubled adolescent. 


EIGHT INHIBITING FACTORS, THEIR 
DYNAMICS AND EFFECTS 


Confusion of Roles 


Society, biology, and psychology unite to cast the adolescent in à 
variety of roles, with the frequent result that he lacks security because of 
imperfect self-identification. His self concept undergoes extensive and 
radical changes during this period, and the concepts others have of him 
do as well. The shifts in self concept and the concepts held of him by 
other people do not proceed in perfect synchronization or even steadily 
in their own course. The adolescent is literally looked on as one person 
one minute and another the next, and anxiously and uncertainly per 
ceives himself in the same erratic pattern. Since stability and consistency 
are implicit requisites in most of the dynamic processes of emotional 
maturation and adjustment, this ambiguity of roles is sometimes à seri- 
ously upsetting factor.! 

When thirteen-year-old Betty wants to accept an invitation to the 
junior-senior formal and wear a décolleté gown, she is "still just a child," 
according to the parents, and the father is particularly violent (mascu 
line jealousy?) in insisting that she "act her age." However, when Betty 
shows up in tight short shorts and ditto halter, she is a "young lady, not 


a child, and dressing like that is plain indecent!” Again she is adjured to 


1F. Gaul, “Criminals are Made, Not Born," Teleclass Study Guide, Social Science 


101. Chicago Board of Education, Chicago, 1958. 
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"act her age," especially by Papa. Small wonder she ruefully muses over 
which she really is, a child or a young lady! Typically, Betty's actions 
reflect her wonderment, not only because parents’ attitudes confuse her, 
but because she confuses herself, too. She longs for a boy to ask her to go 
to the movies with him, but when he does, she is terrified and often actu- 
ally insists that her mother make some excuse as to why she cannot go. 
With complete self-assurance and without deigning to ask parental ap- 
proval, she decides, with the help of a friend and a bottle from the ten- 
a dazzling blonde or a redhead. When results are 
not exactly what she anticipated, with childish naiveté she either fails 
to see the effect of blotchy, streaked locks, or else flies into her room, 
locks the door, flings herself onto the bed, and cries, in the apparent be- 
lief that she can stay there until her hair changes color again. 

More subtle roles than simple maturation suggests are also involved 
in the emotional adjustment of adolescents. Are they little girls or boys 
f the nice couple's house next door “like 
their own children," or old enough to use some discretion in their as- 
sociations with adult friends and have respect for other people's privacy? 
What is it suitable to wear around the house with members of the family 
present? How about when adult friends of the [amily are there? Or boys 
or girls his own age? When should he try to be a leader and when a fol- 


lower? When a pal and when a sweetheart, and what makes the differ- 
it? Or know it? And legal provisions solemnly 
5 A.M. paper route through rain, 
ork in the warm stockroom of a 


cent store, to become 


who can wander in and out o 


€nce, and how do you show 
adjudge a boy old enough to carry à 
sleet, and snow, but not old enough to w 


Wholesale dry-goods house. 
Often a question, suggestion, or statement of fact to an adolescent 


Who is not assuming a role appropriate to circumstances will set him 
thinking on the right track. But be gentle with this boy or girl, who is 
trying to find an appropriate way to act in a situation and making a 
Miserable mess of it. He probably is 
utter frustration at not knowing the prop 


being obnoxious so as to hide his 


er way to act. 


Case of Zane 
Sixteen-year-old Zane is indigna 


family car for a Saturday-night date. 
what to do and how 
hen a teacher gets on him hard, and 


straighten things out for him. 


nt when denied the use of the 
After all, he’s not a child! He is 


old enough to know to do it! His maturity, how- 


ever, undergoes a rapid decline w 
he looks to Mamma and Daddy to 
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But to even things up, Dad thinks Zane is not old enough to take 
a boat out on the lake alone, but old enough to understand that a 
football game, however long looked forward to, just has to be 
missed when something around the house breaks down unexpectedly. 

Then, to little sister Zane is grown up, while to older brother he 
is just a kid. His teacher is aware of his propensity to throw paper 
wads and engage in a roughhouse if she steps out of the room for a 
minute, and of his furious rage if he is "treated like a kid” for en- 
gaging in such childish behavior. 

1. What motives on the part of Zane and the various people in 
his life account for the confusion of roles which he faces or displays? 

2. What dynamic forces will gradually cause Zane to adopt more 
consistently mature roles in his life? 


Early Traumas 

Sometimes puzzling maladjustments or failures to develop in some 
area in a normal fashion can be traced to an earlier experience which 
produced a psychic wound that oversensitized the adolescent in that 
area.) 3 The boy who lost a key Little League game by muffing an easy 
fly ball and was made too conscious of his mistake may become an adoles- 
cent averse to accepting a responsibility in which failure would be no- 
ticeable. Amy forgot her "piece" on parents’ night when she was in the 
first grade. She and everyone else has long forgotten the whole incident, 
but, now in the ninth grade, Amy becomes tongue-tied and incapable of 
expressing herself in any situation in which attention is strongly focused 


on her, and goes to great lengths to avoid the possibility of such situa- 
e in her 


ofessor 
harsh 
r he 


tions arising. One college junior failed history, her only failur 
entire college program, because the slight, mild-mannered old pr 
reminded her of a great-uncle who had always seemed to her quite I 
and critical, and she could only shake her head dumbly wheneve 


asked her a question in class! 


As a matter of actual fact, the role of a single instance of early psychic 
trauma in later maladjustment has been vastly overestimated in the 
popular mind. Relatively few adolescent or adult emotional problems 


are due to a single traumatic incident. But it produces much less guilt 1n 


2 J. C. Coleman, Abnormal Psychology and Modern Life. Scott, Foresman and Com- 


pany, Chicago, 1956. 


3 L. J. Saul, Emotional Maturily. hia, 1960. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelp: 
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parents to ascribe Bennie's stuttering to his having been paralyzed with 
terror by a huge dog than to contemplate their overmeticulous demands 
for perfect speech which made him anxious and hesitant at trying to 
express himself. The adolescent finds it less damaging to his self concept 


to blame his uncontrolled hostility toward a teacher on an instance of 


alleged injustice experienced at the hands of an earlier teacher of simi- 


lar characteristics than to face the fact that her insistence on properly 


completed homework is the real basis. 

Early psychic traumas usually occur from repeated, habitual malad- 
justive treatment or reactions which produce their effect ov 
time, like water dripping on a stone, rather than as one shattering ex- 
perience. Thus, moving to a new neighborhood and being rejected by 
the children there because of some difference, or alleged difference, or 
the existence of a tight clique, usually involves not merely one attempt 
to unite with the group and being shut out. Typically it involves re- 
peated attempts to integrate over a period of time, which through re- 
peated frustration produce a traumatic effect. It is difficult to draw a 
line and say exactly when a series of events ceases to be a simple un- 
happy environmental pattern and becomes a traumatic experience, and 
probably pointless to do so. The important fact to remember is that in 
trying to help adolescents with traumatically induced emotional pat- 
terns, you will usually need to look for their origin in multiple experi- 


ences which in combination constitute a traumatic experience, rather 
and feeling that you have got to the 


ultiple causation of emotional 


er a period of 


than finding one causal incident 
bottom of the trouble. This principle of m 
difficulties is one of the most significant con 
lescents to remember. Understanding its impli 
oversimplification or misinterpretation of a problem and forestall inade- 
quate or misdirected assistance to the boy or girl. 

uly trauma are prem 


cepts for workers with ado- 
cations will often prevent 


Some common sources of € Barone or undesirable 
Sexual experiences (molestation, seeing parents having intercourse, harsh 
Teprimands for sexual manipulation or curiosity, and the like), public 
feeling of being displaced by a younger 


embarrassment or humiliation, 1 
e frights from any cause. 


sibling, parental fights or severe discord, or sever 
The key element in the maladjustive effect of traumas 1s that traumas 
alized association with the traumatic episode, 


imilar situations are in terms of the emotion 
episode, rather than in terms of 


tend to produce an emotion 
and subsequent reactions to s 
Originally associated with the similar 
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realistic appraisal of the present situation.! Thus, the child who was 
frightened by many stories of the terrors of a forest near her home ex- 
periences apprehension in driving or walking through a forest today. 
And, of course, it is possible for a single traumatic incident to produce a 
permanent emotional disturbance. The author's own files include data 
regarding a grown woman who all her life had reacted with terror to any 
feathered creature and even to feathers. It was eventually brought to 
light that when she was an infant sleeping in her crib, a chicken had 
flown in through the open, unscreened door and into her crib, awaken- 
ing and terrifying her with its fluttering, flapping, and squawking before 
the surprised parents came in and removed it. The woman herself had 
no conscious memory of the incident, even when her parents related it in 
her presence. 

Obviously, such emotionally charged associations render objectifica- 
tion impossible. Depending upon their nature, they may inhibit develop- 
ment or adjustment in various areas, as already illustrated. If at all pos- 
sible, the assistance of a clinical psychologist or a psychiatrist should be 
obtained for the treatment of emotional problems growing out of early 
traumas. Attempts by persons not professionally qualified in psycho- 
therapy to ferret out the causes of the traumas and recondition the boy 
or girl to a better attitude are likely to worsen instead of better the situa- 
tion. If such professional help is unavailable, it is usually not dangerous 
to encourage the boy or girl to talk about his problem of emotional ad- 
justment, sympathetically listening to him, but refraining from asking 
probing questions or making interpretations. Seldom will an emotionally 
disturbed person penetrate the cause of his difficulty before he has the 
ego strength to face it when he discovers it. However, attempts by people 
who are not qualified in psychotherapy to help him reach the underlying 
cause of his difficulty may raise more demons than conscientious, well- 


meaning amateurs can exorcise. 


Early Deprivation of Affection 
An adolescent inevitably reflects back toward the world a reasonably 
f the world as it has impressed him. If, as an infant, he 


accurate picture o 
d him as loving and responsive, 


perceived the world and the people aroun 
offering him security and a warm feeling of acceptance, he accepts the 


40. H. Mower, Learning Theory and Personality Dynamics. The Ronald Press 


Company, New York, 1950. 
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world at that evaluation as he grows older.’ He reflects this acceptance 
by being confident that he is a worthy and normal person and by respond- 
ing readily to the opportunities to express himself and achieve self- 
realization. He is able and willing to give and accept love, because such 
mutual responses have been his accustomed way of life since birth. He 
has the confidence to accept responsibility and endure frustrations with- 
Out being demoralized, because early experience produced in him the 
feeling that gratifications outnumber frustrations in the world. He is will- 
ing to venture because he neither fears failure nor is crushed by it. He 
readily feels empathy and compassion for others, because he has been 
conditioned to warm, affectionate relationships. 

Deprivation of affection in infancy produces the reverse of all these 
conditions—an insecure and distrustful person, afraid to venture, un- 
able to bear up under frustration, unsympathetic and unable either to 
give or accept love freely because love is not natural to him.® It re- 
tards the whole process of physical and psychological development.” De- 
privation may, in fact, result in premature death of an infant or child. 
Human nature and our code of morality render it impossible to experi- 
ment on children and learn exactly the effect on them of deprivation of 
affection in various degrees. However, people were not always so tender- 
hearted. Frederick the Great, a patron of science as well as a statesman 
leader, became curious as to the language that infants would 
eventually speak if they heard no human voice. So he instructed a group 


of foster mothers each to care assiduously for her infant's physical needs, 
“But he labored in vain," records Salimbene, 
could not live without the pet- 
8 


and military 


but to never speak to it. 
“because the children all died. For they 
ting and joyful faces and loving words of their foster mothers.” 

It is a fair statement that the love and affection parents normally give 
and fertilized field, able to support the ex- 


infants prepare a well-tilled Á 
hich are the seed from which 


ploratory and selfactualizing activities W 
à strong self concept and personality structure grow. If the field is the 


rs " "ere A -Century-Crofts, Inc., 
5C. B. Zachry, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


New York, 1940 
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hard-baked ground of indifference, the stony field of neglect, or the arid 
desert of deprivation, it is simply unable to support and nourish a strong 
tree of ego development.® 1° 

One of the great tragedies of handling wayward, rebellious and trou- 
blesome, or indifferent adolescents is that their attitudes often result 
from lack of normal love and affection, and those very attitudes in turn 
repel people and produce still more rejection and hostility. Unfortu- 
nately, too, a display of concern for and attention to the adolescent suffer- 
ing the effects of early emotional neglect seldom brings results before the 
patience and good resolutions of the adult are completely exhausted. 
Months, sometimes years, are required for an adolescent to revise his 
image of the world and his self concept formed from the cradle until the 
teens. Why should he assume that things are different now? (He would 
not know, really, how to act if he did so assume; the inability of a hith- 
erto rejected adolescent to respond appropriately to overtures of ac- 
ceptance is an observation of all who have worked with such boys and 
girls.) In the past he encountered episodes of warm human relations, but 
they always faded, to be replaced by the "normal" pattern of inconsidera- 
tion for him. 

However, every worker with young people who tries with heart and 
head to supply the sympathy and consideration which an occasional boy 
or girl has lacked through prior life has had the experience of seeing 
a personality grow and blossom under his ministrations. ‘To achieve such 
a success is worth much effort and even many failures. 


Biological Defects 
The role of heredity, of biological constitution in emotional matu 
tion and adjustment (indeed, in the whole area of psychological develop- 


ment), is unclear and highly controversial. At one time or another nearly 
or 


ra- 


every element of personality and character has been attributed to, 
suspected of being due to, inborn disposition, constitution, and heredity." 
Every passing decade in the history of psychology, however, has seen the 
abandonment of some widely held theory postulating a relationship be 
tween organic constitution and psychological traits. Every decade has 


9 L. J. Saul, Emotional Maturity. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1960 
10 R. A. Spitz, "Hospitalism: An Inquiry into the Genesis of Psychiatric Conditions 
in Early Childhood," Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1945, 1:53-74; "Hospitalism: 
A Follow-up Report,” Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, 1946, 2:113-117. 
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thus far provided more evidence as to the dominant influence of environ- 
mental and developmental factors in determining the psychological pat- 
tern evolving within the growing individual. 

However, some psychologists speculate that the self concept has an 
inherited and, therefore, presumably a biologically dictated "core" which 
accounts for the different effects produced by apparently similar stimuli 


on children. They cite as an example the fact that one child, denied ade- 


quate mothering in infancy, develops a withdrawn and hesitant adjust- 


ment to life, while another develops a ruthless aggressiveness, as if deter- 
mined to seize that which fate did not spontaneously give him. 

The evidence at present is convincing, if not conclusive, that the 
mental ability commonly and loosely referred to as intelligence is largely 
an innate, inherited, biological capacity. Even this belief has been tem- 
pered by studies of orphanage children who were not adopted until they 
had lived most of the first four years of their lives in the orphanage. As 
Was noted in Chapter 2, in phenomenal proportions such children have 
been found to fall below the average in achievement on intelligence tests 
administered eight to ten years after their adoption. Thus, there is now 
serious theorizing that the emotional climate in which infancy is spent 
May account for much of the influence on intelligence usually ascribed 


to hereditary factors. 


It can be safely postulated, however, that biological factors do exert 


considerable influence on the emotional development of children. A leg 
shorter than the other, discoloration of a portion of the skin of the face, 
and other gross defects will obviously affect the emotional pattern of the 
individual as one part of his whole self concept which will be influenced 
by such deformities.!? On a more subtle, but perhaps quite as influential, 
level, a biological condition predisposing an infant to lassitude and 
apathy or to activity and eager response will inevitably influence parent- 
child relations and thus the whole pattern of personality development. 

ces not sufficient to produce such conditions as 
without producing clearly identifiable symp- 
ersely influence a child’s emotional balance 
t13 For this reason it is 


Glandular imbalan 
Mongolism or dwarfism may, 
toms of a physical nature, adv 


and interfere with his maturation and adjustmen i on it 
Wise, wherever at all possible, to obtain a thorough physical examination 


* Adolescent Problems Related to Somatic Varia- 
Education, 43rd Yearbook, 1944, pp. 80-99. 
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of a boy or girl who represents a problem of emotional adjustment. If 
circumstances permit, specific questions may well be directed to the 
examining physician as to the probable extent of influence on emo- 
tionality and “nerves” which any identified biological idiosyncrasy might 
have. Hyperthyroidism, for instance, rather than insecurity, may account 
for “nervousness” in a boy or girl. Sometimes medical treatment may 
ameliorate basic causes or aggravating accompaniments of emotional 
problems. 

Psychologists and physicians almost universally agree that the emo- 
tional effect of such a gross physical abnormality as the defective limb 
mentioned above, unusual facial features, or peculiarities of motor Co- 
ordination depend upon the attitude which the child develops toward 
and about his affliction, rather than the actual nature or severity of the 
defect.14 Thus, one girl will withdraw from social activities because of 
self-consciousness about a nose only slightly larger than the average, 
while another with a sadly misshapen chin will be an energetic, happy: 
and accepted member of a social group. The teacher may, through en- 
couraging the boy's or girl's participation in class activities and through 
counseling to help him objectify his self concept, greatly assist the ado- 
lescent suffering psychologically from a physical defect. 

Obesity is a frequent-enough problem among adolescents to deserve 
special mention. It is a simple, but often ignored, fact that a boy or girl 
does not become fat if he ingests no more food than is required to sup- 
port the energy he expends and a minute surplus for growth. Glandular 
imbalance can, indeed, render it difficult for a person to eat in a pattern 
which will support energy and health without putting on excess weight. 
Obesity is in the vast majority of instances, however, a psychological, 
usually an emotional, problem rather than a biological one.!5 Self-indul- 
gence in eating, family habits as to type and quantity of food eaten, eat- 
ing as an escape from boredom and frustration or as a compensation for 
pleasures being missed, account for the overwhelming proportion of over- 
weight adolescents.1® Physical examination can make possible the design 
of a diet, with medication if necessary, to reduce obesity. However, the 
attitude of the individual, often, but not always, centering around his ad- 

14 B. M. Caldwell, "Factors Influencing Psychologic Reactions to Crippling Dis- 
orders," Journal of the Missouri State Medical Association, 1952, 49:219-222. Mar 

15S. C. Freed, “Psychic Factors in the Development and Treatment of Obesity, 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 1947, 133:369. 

16 S. Bayles and F. G. Ebaugh, “Emotional Factors in Eating and Obesity,” J 
of The American Dietetic Association, 1950, 26:430-434. 
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justment to his social environment, is usually the crucial element in 
whether diet or treatment of obesity will be successful. 

Some people find obesity itself a refuge, in addition to the other com- 
plicating psychological factors already mentioned. It may provide them 
with an alibi for lack of social activity, inappropriate fatness being for 
them a less ego-injuring reason for the lack of effort than timidity, in- 
€ptness, or an unpleasant disposition. The adolescent who is overweight 


is in need of assistance, sometimes medical but always psychological, be- 


cause medication alone is insufficient to cope with a condition with so 


many emotional ramifications. 
In summary it can be said that biological defects may be influential 
adjustment of adolescents. A 


factors in the emotional maturation and 
because of their very na- 


few defects, such as glandular imbalance, can, 
al problems. Whether or not most defects have 


cts will depend upon the attitudes the boy 
about them. Some defects require medical 
all require psychological treatment, 
to insure the boy's or girl's opti- 
development. 


ture, produce emotion 
undesirable psychological effei 
or girl develops toward and 
attention to be remedied; virtually 
with or without physical medication, 
mum emotional adjustment and general personality 


Escapist Use of Defense Mechanisms 
ssed several mechanisms of adjustment which, 


used properly, can facilitate coping with frustrating or other stressful 
Situations. But, if depended upon too heavily, these same, and other, 
mechanisms become neurotic escapes from facing the reality of a situa- 


tion and inhibit emotional maturation and adjustment.!*. 18 Instead of 
by escapist use of such devices as rational- 


an individual may avoid coming 
otional maturity and 
erience, the individ- 


In Chapter 4 were discu 


making an adjustment to life, 


ization, identification, and withdrawal 


to grips with life. Thus, instead of achieving the em 
a result of successful exp 


adjustment which come as ? ence; i 
sms as shields behind which his personality 


ual uses the defense mechani : 
and self concept can hide and remain at an immature level of function- 
ing.19 

A few mechanisms already discussed should be noted because of their 

17E. R. Hilgard, Introduction to Psychology. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1958. 
N 18R. S. Lazarus, Adjustm 
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frequent use as escapist devices. Denial of reality is a device by which 
boys and girls who have made themselves unacceptable to others of their 
age refuse to see the obvious. A boy may stubbornly continue to act as if 
everything is all right, shutting his eyes to his real social standing, and 
thereby avoid recognizing the need to improve his social relations. The 
mother who insists on planning a college program for her hard-working, 
but failing, high-school boy illustrates denial of reality. So does the erst- 
while millionaire, now impoverished, who insists on buying the best 
clothes and patronizing the most expensive hotels as if his former fortu- 
nate state still prevailed. By preventing perception of the changing times 
or circumstances, denial of reality encourages a person to fixate on an 
immature level of emotional development, instead of maturing. 

Projection involves transferring blame for our own shortcomings 
onto others or investing them with feelings which are really our own.?? 
The girl who is late for class because she wanted to look at the store 
window says, "My little sister wanted to look at the Christmas scene on 
the way and held me up." The boy who fails an examination says, “Tim 
and Joe came by the house last night and didn't leave in time for me to 
study as much as I wanted to." It is the all-too-human tendency to blame 
others, dangerous because it relieves us of feelings of guilt and responsi- 
bility for our shortcomings without necessitating our rectifying them. By 
projection, adolescents continue in childish emotional patterns and re- 
actions through excusing themselves in their own eyes for unwholesome 
attitudes and actions denoting immaturity. It is a way of avoiding Te 
sponsibility, and, of course, it inhibits objectification. 

Sympathism is an appeal for the sympathy of others as a substitute for 
genuine achievement or the self-discipline to earn approval of others on 
the basis of actual merit or accomplishment. The adolescent who attri- 
butes his automobile accident to bad luck, implying that he deserves sy™- 
pathy rather than criticism or being required to improve his driving 
practices, is an extremely common example. The girl who becomes ill 
and thus unable to fulfill her responsibilities is often using the mecha- 
nism of sympathism. This escape mechanism functions by diverting the 
attention of people and often one's own attention (for sympathism is 
often unconsciously utilized) from one's unfulfilled responsibilities tO 


sympathy. Thus the person is able to avoid both injury to his own self 


20 H. C. Smith, Personality Adjustment. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New 
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concept from unsatisfactory handling of situations and the disapproval 
of others for his irresponsibility or failure. 

Fantasy is a particularly immature way of escaping from reality. Its 
dynamics have already been discussed. It is extremely common among 
adolescents and, as previously noted, is quite normal in most instances. 
The adolescent who uses fantasy as a substitute for actual achievement, 
however, is fixating his emotional life on an immature level. 


Restricted Experience 

The necessity for wide and continuous experience in all types of life 
Situations has already been noted as an essential of normal maturation. 
as implied in the discussion of how tolerance of frustra- 
d denies the adolescent the op- 
evaluation of results, 


Its importance w 
tion is developed. Being overprotecte 
portunity of learning through trial and error, 
and practice of the revised procedure.?! 
Sexual maturation, which looms so larg 
affords a particularly good example of the need for experience. First of 


all, experience with both sexes in early childhood is needed to enable 
tity as distinguished from that 


e in the lives of adolescents, 


the boy or girl to acquire his or her iden 
of the opposite sex. How can a boy or girl satisfactorily learn the differ- 
ences in attitude, manner, preferences, and general psychology of the 
Other sex as differentiated from his own other than through heterosexual 
experience? 22 From the base of knowledge thus established the boy or 
girl moves into the next psychosexual stage of firmly establishing his or 
her own sexual identity through intensified 


his or her own sex. Both of these types of 
sential as a starting point for 


d tensions of heterosexual as- 
cultural customs, and social 


association with members of 
experience, in turn, provide 


the necessary psychological development es 
€motional adjustment to the highly charge 
Sociations complicated by biological drives, 
taboos. 

Lack of adequate experience in either the early heterosexual or sub- 
sequent homosexual activities constitutes a tremendous handicap to a 
boy or girl in assuming a normal role in adolescent heterosexual life. 


e normal social experience in adolescence 


Of course, failure to achiev 


2R. Dewey and W. J. Humber, The Development of Human Behavior. The Mac- 
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seriously handicaps the emotional development of the boy or girl, 
because so much of life centers around relations between the sexes. This 
relation is emotionally charged; it is governed by feelings and taboos 
more than by logic. Failure to achieve successful adolescent heterosexual 
adjustment, therefore, necessarily fixates emotional development at an 


immature level. 


Lack of Training 

Training facilitates success and broadens horizons. Success and broad- 
ened horizons promote diversity, breadth, and depth of experience. 
Diversified experience promotes emotional maturation. Those are the 
dynamics by which a child with well-designed training achieves an advan- 
tage in emotional maturation and adjustment over one who lacks such 
training. Training takes the form of developing proficiency in specific 
skills, the mastery of which strengthens the child’s self concept and pro- 
vides the ego strength needed by the adolescent as a base for achieving 
adult emotional development. The boy or girl with superior social, 
verbal, or even physical skills is more likely to show maturity in areas of 
emotional maturation and adjustment such as dedication to long-range 
goals, perception of relative values, and acceptance of responsibility than 
are less proficient adolescents. 

Probably one reason for the emotional superiority so commonly en 
countered in adolescents of superior accomplishment in skill areas 1$ 
the disciplined self-control learned through successful self-application to 
tasks until they are mastered. It is not surprising that a boy or girl sho 
has undergone the conditioning of work necessary to achieve superiority 
in a skill tends to have acquired a more mature emotional pattern than 
one who has not. 'T he constructive effect of such disciplined work on emo- 
tional maturation is augmented by the personality pattern which makes 
the discipline possible. Some adolescents are, because of faulty earlier 
environment, incapable of adjusting to the discipline necessary for suc 
cessful achievement of demanding skills. Adjusting to life is in great 
measure a process of disciplining oneself to attitudes and patterns of be- 
havior appropriate to a situation, regardless of the “natural” inclinations 
one might have about the situation. Failure to achieve such discipline re- 
sults in an "immature" person, one who reacts to situations with à 
child's self-indulgent attitude rather than with the more disciplined re 


action of the adult. 
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Unresolved Internal Conflicts 

Some of the mechanisms discussed in Chapter 4 which are peculiarly 
potent in interfering with the normal emotional maturation of adoles- 
cents have to do with conflicts which are inevitable in the normal course 
of development. If the boy or girl has failed to reach a satisfactory resolu- 
tion of these crucial problems, achievement of adult emotional adjust- 
ment will be difficult, if not impossible. 

Unresolved parental attachments may constitute inhibitors of emo- 
tional maturation. Psychoanalytic study of children indicates that they 
typically go through a stage of love for the parent of the opposite sex 
Which contains a definite component of jealousy of the parent of the 
same sex. This has been called the oedipal stage of erotic development, 
after the Greek character Oedipus who killed his father and married his 
mother.?3 In the normal course of emotional maturation the child passes 
through this stage and into a more mature stage of emotional identifica- 
tion with the parent of the same sex. This later identification provides 
à basis for realistic evaluation of one's subsequent role in life; fixation 
vith realistic emotional adjustment to life 


at the oedipal stage interferes v 
not only in the area of heterosexual development, but also in acceptance 
of adult emotional values generally. The boy who never completely out- 


Brows his childish erotic attachment to his mother is likely to display 


an insecure, immature, self-indulgent, irresponsible attitude toward life 


Situations generally. The inhibiting effect of such a fixation on normal 


Sexual adjustment is too obvious to require comment. 
Hostilities toward parents frequently arise in growing boys and girls, 


either as a part of the Oedipus conflict (in the case BE rhe parent not 
€motionally focused on) or as a part of the natural striving of the child 
and the adolescent for independence? Sometimes these hostilities be- 
come so violent that they threaten to disrupt relations within the hore, 
Even when they are at a much lower level of intensity, such hostilities 
may constitute a serious interference with emotional adjustment because 
of the guilt feelings commonly engendered by the hostilities. Fear may 
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also be present as a result of apprehension of parental rejection repay- 
ing the hostility. Hostility, guilt, fear—all are attitudes promoting in- 
security and consequent inability to make a free, confident approach to 
challenging or threatening situations. Failure to make such an approach, 
as has already been pointed out, renders impossible normal breadth of 
experience and, hence, normal emotional development. 

Helping boys and girls whose conflicts revolve around their emo- 
tional relations with parents is a touchy business. The situation is most 
easily approached when hostility is open and recognized by the boy or 
girl. In such situations only assistance in re-evaluation of the relation- 
ships involved may be needed. Logic can be applied to the areas of con- 
flict, choice of friends, grade expectations, and the like. Logic is not a 
guaranteed device for resolving such hostilities, but it often helps for 
the adolescent to take a reasoned look at the conflict situations and the 
different desires and points of view involved. Where the hostility is un- 
conscious, not recognized by the adolescent, the job is one for a clinical 
psychologist or psychiatrist. As in the case of traumas, therapeutic at- 
tempts by those not clinically trained and experienced are likely to do 
harm rather than good. Sudden recognition of such hostilities, for exam- 
ple, is likely to precipitate an attack of extreme anxiety which taxes the 
resources of even the psychotherapist to handle without serious psycho- 
logical injury resulting. 

Conflicts between impulses and sense of responsibility or aspirations 
often cause the adolescent to regress to or fixate on immature levels of 
emotional adjustment where the demands of conscience are less severe: 
The boy unwilling to do the work he is expected to do around the house 
may retreat into the infantile pattern of petulance, sulkiness, or even tem- 
per tantrums as a denial of the maturity which would expose him to the 
obligations of such work. Use of such emotional reactions, of course, is 80% 
ing in the opposite direction from emotional maturity and adult adjust 
ment. 

Kay was thirteen years old when she found that she was adopted. Her 
unhappiness at discovering this was complicated by severe guilt feelings. 
She felt that it was wrong for her to have any different feelings toward 
her adopted parents, yet when they denied her something she wanted, 
she would find herself unintentionally blaming their attitude on the fact 
that she was not their "real" child. Along with a number of other mal- 
adjustive reactions Kay lost her budding interest in boys, began sucking 


her thumb from time to time, and displayed other behavior patterns that 
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she had abandoned earlier in her life before she acquired the knowledge 
which led to her conflicting feelings. 

Conflicts between moral and religious teachings on the one hand and 
desires and impulses on the other are common. As one adolescent put it, 
“Lying lips are an abomination to Jehovah, and an ever present help in 
time of trouble.” Failure to reach a livable balance between such con- 
flicts will inevitably inhibit the development of a mature and well- 
adjusted perspective of values and goals. 

In summary, it can be said that unresolved internal conflicts tend to 
block the adolescent in his emotional maturation and adjustment when- 
ever they fixate his development on a below-adult level or whenever 
they fail to provide a required base of security and achievement for sub- 


sequent growth. 


Case of Albert Anderson 
Albert Anderson w. 

poor social adjustment and low 
his referral he was thirteen years 
grade. Both test results and classroom performance indicate that Al- 
bert is performing at the fourth-grade level, although his 1.Q. as 
measured by a widely used group intelligence test was 95. His low 
academic achievement is the chief concern of his parents, although 
each parent, when interviewed, also expressed some concern about 


as referred to the counseling clinic because of 
achievement in school. At the time of 
and eight months, and in the sixth 


his social development. 
Albert's family cons 
They live in a middle-cl 


is a lawyer, forty-five years old, a v 
a member of numerous civic, social, and professional 


amily to whom Mr. Anderson 


ists of himself, his parents, and two siblings. 
ass residential neighborhood. Mr. Anderson 
igorous outdoorsman. He is ex- 


trovertive and 
organizations. The or 
apparently feels very 
twelve. He feels that. Di 
panionship. He indicates t 


nly member of the f. 
close is Albert's younger brother Dick, who is 


ck is much like him, and enjoys his com- 
hat his marriage has been something less 


than successful in filling his emotional needs, although he makes no 
specific complaints about his wife except that she is extremely strong- 
willed and that he is unable to influence her once her mind is made 


up. He is proud of Constance, his eighteen-year-old daughter, but 
“just like her mother," and therefore he feels 


to her. As concerns Albert, he accepts that it 
ble to further his son's social 


considers that she is 


little emotional closeness 


is his duty as a father to do all possi 
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adjustment and to help promote his intellectual growth, but indications 
are that he considers Albert another of his crosses to bear and feels 
no genuine affection for or interest in him. He expresses some con- 
cern about Albert’s slowness, lack of self-confidence, and uncontrolled 
imagination, and verbalizes that his problem may be an emotional 
one. 

Mrs. Anderson is forty-four, a meticulous housekeeper whose only 
interests seem to be her home, music (she has taught piano at home 
for the past fifteen years), and activities connected with the funda- 
mentalist church of which she is a member. She is a quick, active, 
energetic woman, who appeared to the counselor to be rigid and 
lacking in insight, and who obviously has very fixed ideas about what 
is “right” and what is “wrong.” She accepts her husband with in- 
difference, much the same attitude she apparently has toward the 
younger boy, Dick. She is extraordinarily proud of and wrapped up 
in Constance, while Albert is a source of great frustration and humilia- 
tion to her. She is confident that she has the correct solution to the 
problem—Albert should be scolded for his poor academic achieve- 
ment, punished for his use of profanity, and shamed by his failure to 
measure up to the achievement of his brother and sister—but these 
measures, she admits, have not been successful. She is greatly con- 
cerned about his swearing. 

Constance is a senior in high school, colorless, well-mannered. She 
has a good academic record, is talented in music, moderately social, 
and fairly interested in the young people's program at the church. 
She early assumed a maternal role toward Albert, helped with his 
care when he was smaller, and now helps him with his studying. 

Dick is also in the sixth grade (another section from Albert) at 
the same school. He is average in schoolwork and, like his father, is 
an athletic extrovert. Because of his greater physical development he 
early assumed a role of dominance toward Albert, but usually Albert 
was the one punished if they fought, since “he was older." Teachers 
report that Dick now picks on Albert at school, but the parents say 
this could not be true. 

A sociometric study indicated that Albert is an isolate. Cumulative 
and anecdotal records substantiate his present teacher's statement 
that he does not participate in classroom discussion or group games 
that he consistently chooses either girls or younger boys for his play- 
mates. The teacher also reports that other children in the room tease 
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Albert because he will not defend himself in fights, and call him 
“Dumbbell” or “Stupid.” All of his teachers have considered him a 
slow learner. He did not learn to read until the third grade, and sub- 
sequent private tutoring has not raised his reading level above fourth- 
grade norms. 

Albert was a full-term, normal-size baby. His mother’s health and 
pregnancy were normal, but although the birth was not instrumental, 
according to the parents there was "a head injury.” He was breast- 
fed, but weaned early and abruptly so the mother could better resume 
her teaching. He cut teeth, walked, and talked at the normal time. 
Feeding, sleeping, and other habit training was carried out on a rigid 
time schedule. He was toilet-trained fairly early, but still occasionally 
wets his bed at night. He has always been pale, always underweight, 


and has had poor coordination. His appetite is good, however, al- 
He had the usual childhood diseases, was 


and earaches. Examinations made at 
he psychological clinic showed 


most excessive at times. 
particularly susceptible to colds 
the time just preceding referral to t 
no physical impairments of any kind. 
In his preschool years Albert had little play with children other 


than his siblings. He was entered in kindergarten when he was five, 


but was retained at the end of the year because of his immaturity. 
early years because of his poor health, 
ar in kindergarten, being 
responsibilities at home, 


He was overprotected in his 
and he cried frequently during the first ye 


fearful and timid. He has never accepted any 
been willing to empty the garbage 


and the wastebaskets. However, his mother reports he is so slow and 
careless that usually she takes over the job herself. He is very fond of 
the family dog, but does not assume responsibility for feeding it. He 
spends most of his free time at home alone, playing with the dog, 


watching TV, looking at comic books, 
He goes to the movies every Saturday, preferring Westerns. 

Albert's mother largely assumes the role of disciplinarian in the 
family, although both parents use corporal punishment when an- 
gered. At home Albert appears moody and unhappy and often reacts 
to correction with temper outbursts. He seems especially fearful of 
failure, and cried over the three F's on his last report card. His rela- 
tionship with his mother and older sister is dependent, and he fre- 
quently seeks signs of affection from them. He has no real friends 
and is rejected by most of the children of his age group. Cumulative 


although occasionally he has 


singing, or riding his bicycle. 
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records show that he has never played well with other children at 
school. He attends Sunday school regularly now and was a Cub Scout 
for a year, but dropped out when his mother ceased being den mother. 

Testing shows that Albert has “superior” musical aptitude, but he 
was very indifferent about practicing when his mother gave him 
piano lessons. 

Interviews with Albert reveal that he is unhappy most of the 
time because of rejection by his brother and other age-mates, lack of 
affection from his parents, their scolding about his grades and be- 
havior, and unfavorable comparisons with his brother and sister. He 
expresses acute discomfort that other children do not like him and 
taunt him. He says he is afraid to fight with boys his own size, and 
that it "makes him sick" for them to call him names. He says that 
his parents become easily angered and that they frighten him with 
their whipping and their temper. No sex knowledge, curiosity, OY 
practices were admitted. (He had been punished for masturbation 
during his early childhood, and parents know of no sex practices 
since that time.) He has never evidenced any curiosity about sex and 
has received no information from parents regarding it. 

Albert further indicates that he feels his parents’ standards for his 
success in school are very high. He says that he would rather be 
younger than he is and that he wishes he were a girl. He rates his 
friends, especially girls, higher in his affection than his parents. He 
says he wishes he could do things other boys can do, but also states 
that he likes to be alone and imagine things. Both parents and teach- 
ers say his excessive daydreaming is obvious. 

Il. What signs of maladjustment and/or emotional immaturity 
does Albert present? 

2. What environmental factors appear likely to have contributed 
to Albert's difficulties? How? 

3. What are the possibilities of helping Albert? 
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CHAPTER 10 


BODILY CHANGES IN 


ADOLESCENCE AND THEIR 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 


PREVIEW 


(Adolescents need understanding and help in adjusting to the physical 
and emotional changes of this period.) 


CHANGES 
Pre-adolescent growth 
spurt 

Glandular development 


Development of girls’ 
sexual characteristics 


Development of boys’ 
sexual characteristics 


SIGNIFICANCE 

A period of rapid growth, starting earlier in girls than boys 
and during which girls are typically bigger than boys. 

Vast glandular changes upset bodily and psychological home- 
ostasis, predisposing various maladjustment. Skin blemishes 
are a common example, " 
Gradual dominance of estrogen over androgen secretions 
produces feminine physiological development—breasts, hair 
distribution, subcutaneous fat, and bodily proportions. Men- 
struation can be traumatic or easy depending on the girl's 
preparation for it. 

Androgen dominance in boys promotes dominance of mas- 
culine characteristics. Maturational processes do not regan 
as much psychological readjustment as do those of the girl. 


In Chapter 6 we considered the far-reaching physical changes which take 
place in adolescence. These changes both produce and are accompa 
nied by psychological changes of as great, or greater, magnitude than the 
physiological changes which underlie them. Literally from head to toe 
from the boy's facial fuzz to the girl's often embarrassingly large feet 
the bodies of adolescents are changing, and every change is accompa- 
nied by a corresponding necessity for psychological readjustment to the 
new bodily condition. As adults, we have come to take our bodies for 
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granted; we are accustomed to their being as they are. Children become 
accustomed to rather inconspicuous growth in their bodies, too, and 
then, after about ten or twelve years of what they have come to think of 
as normal bodily development, new and unaccustomed things begin to 
happen. Even if they have been told beforehand that such new develop- 


ments will take place, the changes come as something of a shock. 

Suppose, for instance, that you were told that some time along you 
would begin to grow a tail. Do you suppose that the knowledge that other 
people had such tails concealed under their clothes would keep you 
from having considerable mental and emotional readjustment to do in 
ably with your tail? Suppose, also, you found that 


order to live comfort 
a tremendous urge to trip people 


having such a tail was accompanied by 
with it, but tripping people was something not even mentioned in polite 
as rumored to be done secretly under certain con- 
even the existence of that overenergetic tail 
agine the mental and emotional 


Society, although it w 
ditions. For propriety's sake, 
must be politely ignored. Can you im 
problems you would encounter? Try to do so. It may give you a more 
realistic idea of one of many problems which hit the adolescent in rapid 
succession, another coming on before the first is successfully disposed of. 
The adolescent faces a threefold psychological adjustment to the 
bodily changes brought on by physical maturation. From previous em- 
phasis on the holistic development of physique and personality, the fact 
that people develop along many lines simultaneously—and development 
along every line both affects and is affected by development along every 


other line—it may be easily seen that psychological change is required 
act of bodily change. Two other sources of neces- 


attached to physiological change, in ad- 
dition to the simple one of getting used to being different from what 
you have been in the past. You have to get used to other people noting 
the difference in you, t00, and undoubtedly speculating on your bodily 
changes and their significance, even though propriety forbids their show- 
ing that they notice. It isa disconcerting thought that people are looking 
at you and mentally evaluating what is happening within and to you. 


Since adolescents do not have your background of social experience. to 
confidence, and perspective, think how disconcerting 


it must be to them. Then you can more easily understand the girl who 
which seems to her to be one of the 


and function of, is not as she wants 


to adjust to the sheer f. 
Sity for psychological change are 


B!ve them poise, 


refuses to go to school if her dress, 
few things she can dictate the form 
it to be. 
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Finally, in addition to adjusting himself to new bodily forms and 
functions and to the vividly imagined reactions of others to those forms 
and functions, the adolescent must adjust to powerful new psycho- 
logical needs which he never experienced before and which social and 
religious teachings tell him he must keep rigidly repressed. No, not 
rigidly repressed; if he does not give them a certain type of outlet he is 
abnormal, immature. Some parts of the needs, however, must be repressed 
while other parts are being gratified and even cultivated to greater in- 
tensity. This is the psychological adjustment which the adolescent 


faces. 


MATURATIONAL CHANGES 


We considered in Chapter 6 the basic physiological and biological 
changes which cause or accompany adolescence. Here we shall consider 
some of the less fundamental, but often more conspicuous, changes which, 
because they are so noticeable, often require considerable psychological 
adjustment on the part of the adolescent. We also shall study more deeply 
the effects of some of the fundamental causes of and changes in adoles- 
cence. 


Growth in Height and Weight 


There is no “normal” pattern of growth for boys or girls, just as there 
is no "normal" age for the development of a beard. There are “typical” 
patterns of growth, patterns found in most boys and girls, but deviation 
from these patterns does not suggest abnormality or maldevelopment. It 
merely indicates that the individual is developing at a rate somewhat 
different from that of most boys and girls. But patterns of growth for all 


boys and girls tend to be similar, the chief difference being in the age at 


which the “growth spurt” is reached. 


Infants increase in height at a faster rate than they will as children, 


adolescents, or adults. Every year of life usually produces slightly less 
ate 


growth in height than the preceding one, except for slightly acceler: 
th 


growth near the beginning of adolescence. This adolescent grow 
spurt takes place in girls during the two years preceding the menarche. In 
most girls it will begin during the tenth or eleventh year and subside 


during the twelfth or thirteenth, about the time of the menarche.! 


1R. K. Shuttleworth, “Sexual Maturation and the Physical Growth of Girls, s 
9," Monograph of the Society for Research in Child Development, 1937, Vol. ^" 
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Because of the lack of so observable and definitive a criterion as the 
menarche, evidence of the theoretical ability of boys to reproduce is 


difficult to acquire. Therefore, data as to the time of “sexual maturity” 
2 However, from the evidence presented in some 


of boys are inconclusive. 
studies which have been made of the subject, it appears that boys typi- 
rowth spurt at the time when the sex hor- 
y the sex glands, between the ages of 
twelve and fifteen.? This means that girls typically begin their growth 
spurt a year and a half or two years earlier than boys. Actually, reflect- 
ing that girls begin the production of sex cells about two years before 
the menarche, we can infer that both boys and girls begin their adoles- 
cent growth spurt at about the same biological age. The fact that girls 
usually begin their sexual maturation earlier than boys is, therefore, a 
reason their growth spurt begins before that of boys, and results in girls 
being taller and heavier than boys between the ages of about nine to 
eleven or ten to twelve.* 5 After the menarche the rate of growth of girls, 

five to six inches in the past two years, 


Which on the average has been 
drops rapidly. Boys, on the other hand, continue to grow for another 
e the taller, heavier sex. 


two years or more and thus becom 
e of the beginning of the growth curve, 


s the time of any other index of pubes- 
ill achieve their most rapid growth 
per cent during their fourteenth.® 


cally have their adolescent g 
mones begin to be produced b 


Individual variations in tim 
às might be expected, are as wide a 
cence, About 15 per cent of girls w 
ar, and about 10 
achieving maximum grow 
about two years later. 
ated to the growth spurt is of interest 
ent results for the sexes. Early-matur- 
age-mates in height in the years 


during their tenth ye 
The proportions of boys 
Similar, but this growth occurs 


One important sex difference rel 
T 


th at specific ages are 


because similar signs portend diffe 
ing girls will typically outstrip their 1 : 
before the menarche. However, the later-maturing girls continue to 
grow, are larger when their growth spurt begins, add theif growth spurt 
to their superior size, and typically mature into larger girls than the ones 


and Development during Adolescence," New 


234, 666-672. 693-700, 732-738. 
nt of Adolescent Boys. The Mac- 


2H. C, Stuart, "Normal Growth 
England Journal of Medicine, 1946. PP- 

3 H. R. Stolz and L. M. Stolz, Somatic Developme 
millan Company, New York, 1951. 

L.F. SE. Humi Growth. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1949. 

5K. C. Garrison, Growth and Development. Longmans, Green and Company, New 
York, 1959. 

6R. K. Shuttleworth, 
6-19," Monograph of the Society 
No. 5. 


tion and the Physical Growth of Girls, Age 


for Research in Child Development, 1937, Vol. il, 
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who matured at an earlier age.? Boys, on the other hand, grow fast dur- 
ing the growth spurt and continue to grow for several yeats won 
Usually the boy who matures late will never catch up with his ear. - 
maturing brothers and will complete his growth as a smaller man than 
they.8 

The pattern of growth in weight differs considerably from that of 
growth in height? The fast weight increase of the infant slows down 


» and eleven while she is 
ate of weight increase swiftly drops. 
© put on about nine pounds of weight 
ar they are fourteen they will typically 
their weight, then drop off in rate of 
gain faster and longer than girls. Most 
ly their young-woman weight by the 


Il continue to add several pounds per 
eteen. 


ychological. Arms and legs, feet and 
along with the remainder of the body. 
strips the ability of the boy or girl to 
nation. With a slight exaggeration, the 


ort stilts and reaching for 
things with extensions on his arms. This accounts for the well-recognized 


» knock over things 


The adolescent's accelerated rate of 
chological adjustment also. The adolescent is just becoming highly so- 
cially conscious, and his self-consci 


unreliability of his (or her) 


TN, Bayley, "Size and Bo Scents in Relation to Rate of Skeletal 
Maturing,” Child Development, 1943, 14:51-89, 


7 Edinburg Medical Journal, 
9 K. Simmons, “Ph 


of Child Growth an 
Child Development, 


To Growth and Development,” The Brush Foundation Study 
Development, Il, Monogra Ph of the Soci, h in 
1944, Vo]. IX, No. 1. din dii Pelay Jor diis 
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placing onto others the hostility aroused by his own rebellious members 
and projecting onto others the intense consciousness of his appearance 
which he, himself, feels. This makes the adolescent hard to get along 
with, often suspicious and inordinately touchy and resentful of criticism 
or even suggestions. He needs guidance and direction, sometimes quite 
firm, but he also needs patience and an understanding of the difficul- 
ties of adjustment he is undergoing. Above all, he needs to learn, through 
slow experience, that people are neither watching him to see his awk- 
wardness nor ridiculing him, even in their minds, for his blunders and 
mishaps. Praise him casually, not making a big production of it, when- 
ever he does anything to deserve praise. Minimize the attention given 
his accidents, the books knocked off desks and chairs bumped against. He 
will gain good motor coordination faster by becoming less self-conscious 
than he will by becoming tense and anxious for fear he will make a 
move of the wrong sort. His disposition will be helped, too, if ever so 
slightly, which is no mean consideration while a boy or girl is adjusting 


to adolescence. 


Effect of Glandular Changes 

The touchy disposition of the adolescent is partly attributable to his 
resentment of vestiges of adult control and guidance; it is a symptom öf 
rebellion. Part is due to the painful self-consciousness just mentioned. 
But a part of the emotional instability which characterizes the typical 
adolescent is a natural and direct result of glandular changes he is under- 
going.1° Profound changes in biological functions, such as the begin- 
ning of menstruation, growth of facial and body hair, and other obvious 
changes related to pubescence do not occur in awry one pi aem 
on psychological functions. The endocrine and thyroid glands ge 
Significant changes in functioning during the os dene asa 
metabolism drops, rate of heartbeat slows: The = v e sex 
hormones, androgens and estrogens, being secreted changes rapidly, pe 
moting sexual differentiation.!! Veritably, adolescence is an era o 


changes. Even appetities and 
All these changes upset the 
balances, along with dietary inc 


food preferences change. 
homeostasis of the body. Glandular im- 


liscretions and lack of cleanliness, may 


10H. C. Stuart, "Normal Growth and Development during Adolescence," New 
" ^ uart, 


693-700, 732-738. 
ici 1946, pp- 234, 666-672, 3; 
s e aod. RE ae Aspects of Adolescence,” Texas Reports on 


Biology and Medicine, 1946, 4:289-310. 
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produce acne and other types of skin blemishes. They also produce emo- 
tional instability (we can only speculate as to exact cause and dynam- 
ics). The adolescent has difficulty adjusting to the many changes simul- 
taneously taking place in his body both in his relations with the world 
and in his relations with his own feelings. Glandular changes produce 
in him feelings and cravings strange to him, which he does not under- 
stand—not only sexual cravings, but vague stirrings of independence, 
ambition, fears of the unknown future. All are produced not only by 
his environment, but by physiochemical changes in his body as well. 

Periodic checkups by the family physician, at least twice a year, are 
desirable for an adolescent. In this way, developing glandular imbalances 
can often be detected and remedied before they produce serious effects. 
Dietary controls to deal with obesity or complexion troubles can often 
be recommended. Preventing physical disorders can greatly facilitate the 
difficult task of emotional and social adjustment to adolescence. 


Skin Blemishes 


Adolescent self-consciousness attaches to physical appearance even 
more (if possible) than to movements and actions. Pimples and other 
skin blemishes, which to an adult would be mildly disturbing, to the 
adolescent become indelible disfigurations. Either consolingly assuring 
him that the blemishes really make no difference, are not very noticeable 
to other people, or agreeing with him that they look just horrible is 
likely to provoke wrath. Anything is, in fact, because the adolescent with 
skin blemishes is hopelessly, furiously angry and likely to vent his wrath 
on any object or remark associated with his disfigurement. 

Acne of the type adolescents commonly suffer usually begins during 
puberty and disappears by the age of thirty.!? This, of course, is so far in 
the adolescent's future as to seem to him "old age," at which time he 
figures nothing will make any difference anyhow. Although the exact 
cause of acne vulgaris is unknown, the various glandular changes of 
pubescence are often predisposing causes of acne. There is apparently 
some hereditary or familial tendency toward some types of skin troubles. 
These factors, obviously, are beyond the adolescent's control. However, 
dietary factors, such as intake of excess carbohydrate or fat, are impor- 
tant considerations about which he can do something, if he can be per- 
suaded to do so. Vitamin deficiency may play a part also, so the im- 


12 C. E. Lyght (ed.) The Merck Manual of Diagnosis and Therapy, 9th ed. Merck 
- Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., 1956. 
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portance of a well-balanced diet can hardly be overemphasized to the 
adolescent. Again, however, this is a case where usually the difficulty is 
not in the adolescent's not knowing the facts, but in his not being will- 
ing to exercise self-control or determination to do what he knows would 
be best for him. 

The boy or girl should be urged to keep the scalp as well as the 
facial skin scrupulously clean. Squeezing, pinching, and picking must be 
refrained from. This is in direct opposition to the inclination of the boy 
or girl, who seems almost irresistibly drawn to pick this place, squeeze 
that one, and mash the other. Sometimes adolescents develop a habit re- 
ferred to as “chin fondling," an effort to conceal acne lesions with the 
hands. This mannerism serves better to perpetuate than to conceal the 
condition. 

The importance of acne vulgaris must not be minimized for two rea- 
Sons: With proper care, the majority of cases can be cured, and early 
treatment minimizes the likelihood of permanent scars. Secondly, the 
PSychological damage and personality changes resulting from prolonged 
facia] blemishes may be severe. Although it may appear to be an endless 
circle, it should be noted that psychoneurotic background or tendencies 
and physical, mental, and emotional strain are important factors in the 
etiology of acne, and the disease may, in turn, promote these very same 
complicating factors. Therefore, if the adolescent can be reasoned into 
4 more relaxed attitude, chances for his present and future adjustment 
to the disease to be nondamaging to his social and psychological well- 
being are greatly improved. 

Physique 

Eating habits of adolescents frequently contribute not only to skin 
blemishes but to pudginess and digestive upsets. Away from home more, 
With more money to spend, adolescence is the age of the hot dog and 
french fries, washed down with a carbonated drink, and the whole em- 
bellishea with a chocolate nut sundae. Nutritive value of such a meal 
leaves something to be desired, but the calorie count is astronomical and 
the Sugar, fat, nut, and chocolate content helps keep the skin-treatment 
Manufacturers in business. Except in cases of genuine glandular dis- 
orders causing abnormal weight increase (and these are extremely rare 
in both boys and girls) or emotional disorders which encourage over- 
€ating as a compensatory satisfaction, boys usually burn up the calories 
they ingest and maintain reasonably good physiques. Girls, inhibited by 
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Atlanta, Georgia, Public Schools. 


Figure 14. Sixth-grade girls are likely to be larger and more mature than the 
boys in their class. 


social custom from the vigorous exercise they enjoyed as children and not 
very energetic anyway as far as physical activity is concerned after child- 
hood has passed, frequently become heavier than they or their parents 
wish them to be. In the overwhelming majority of cases, no glandular 
malfunction or other physical disorder is responsible for this overweight 
condition. Being overweight means simply that she overate. The girl is 
eating more than her body can constructively use for proper growth and 
more than she is using up in energy. Therefore, she becomes overweight 
—fat.!? Consuming only common-sense amounts of foods of moderate fat 
and carbohydrate content and getting a reasonable amount of exercise 
will take care of most instances of overweight girls. A routine physical 
check by a physician will identify the rare case whose obesity is the fault 
of glands, not appetite and lack of exercise. 

A somewhat more serious problem of overweight, and one which oc- 
curs much more frequently than does glandularly caused overweight, is 
the obsessive eater. A boy or girl unhappy about social progress, self- 


13 H. C. Stuart, "Normal Growth and Development during Adolescence," New 
England Journal of Medicine, 1946, pp. 234, 666-672, 693-700, 732-738. 
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conscious about a real or imagined defect or deficiency, worried about 
friction in the home or parental discord, quite frequently seeks solace in 
eating.!! Since he is eating to fill an emotional void, not his physical 
needs, he does not stop when he has eaten enough to satisfy physical 
needs. Obesity is the result. The idea that fat people are jolly and happy 
is a myth. They are no more likely to be jolly and happy than the 
average person, and in many instances their excessive weight is a direct 
result of their anxiety, insecurity, or other emotional maladjustment. It 
is a good idea to encourage an adolescent who is becoming overweight to 
talk about himself, his life and adjustment. Encouragement can then be 
Biven him to revise his diet, take more exercise, or see a physician, as ap- 
Propriate. Or, as so frequently should be the case, he can be referred to a 
Psychologist or psychiatrist for counseling and psychotherapy to amelio- 
Tate the emotional basis of his compulsive overeating. Even without any 
treatment being attempted, sometimes simply talking over his problem 
with an intelligent and understanding adult will enable the adolescent 
to devise a more effective way of adjusting to his emotional difficulty 


than drowning it in calories. 


Miscellaneous Sources of Concern 

Noses are a fairly common cause of adolescent concern. Noses have 
a tendency to achieve their maximum growth at an earlier time than 
the other facial features. Thus, to the adolescent it may seem too big. It 
may be too big temporarily; at least it is bigger in proportion to the re- 
Mainder of his face than it will be most of his life. This promise of 
™provement, and recognition (which will come as a surprise to the 
adolescent) that it is normal for the nose to be overdeveloped for a 
While during adolescence, may help him to better adjust to this affront 
to his aesthetic sense. 

Adolescence is usually accompanied by a marked increase in the 
“Mount of underarm (called axillary) perspiration. The stains on cloth- 
ing May be conspicuous and a source of self-consciousness, and self- 
Consciousness regarding possible odor frequently plagues adolescents. 
Sometimes, made apprehensive by “scare” advertisements, they may be- 
come so apprehensive of not being "socially acceptable" that they will 
avoid Social activities. Bathing and use of a deodorant or antiperspirant 


Mc, B. Zachry, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
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which trial shows to be effective and nonirritating to the individual may 
be recommended to these boys and girls. 

Any physical defect is likely to be a source of self-consciousness to the 
adolescent.? He lacks the child's happy oblivion to such things and the 
adult's perspective to show him how little other people really think of 
things which seem important to us because they are about us. Asking 
him how often he notices some ordinary blemish of another person 
(often he will never have noticed it) sometimes will help him develop 
a better attitude toward a defect of his own. More often it will not, be- 
cause the apprehension reflects his lack of experience and insecurity in 
social adjustments rather than a logical evaluation of his defect. A more 
effective plan is to encourage him to compensate for the defect by cul- 
tivating a talent or other asset which will both build prestige and secu- 
rity in the group and distract attention from the defect. This is one of 
the healthy uses of the mechanism of compensation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
SEXUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


The Girl's Sexual Characteristics 


Increase in production of estrogens, the female sex hormones, at the 
usual age of nine to twelve marks the beginning of a long series of 
changes resulting in the physical and psychological transformation of a 
girl into a woman.!? Until the time of prepubescence she has secreted al- 
most equal amounts of estrogens and androgens, the two sex hormones, 
just as has the boy. Now the glands of each begin to differentiate the 
sexes, and her secretion of estrogens dwarfs her production of androgens, 
and the boy's production of androgens outweighs his production of es- 
trogens. The “tomboyish” girl or “effeminate” boy is in most cases pri- 
marily the product of his or her environment, the parental treatment 
and socialization process, but in some cases failure of the glands to estab- 
lish dominance of the characteristics of one sex over the other is respon- 


sible. 
At an average age of between eleven and thirteen the girl's hips be- 


15 A. Frazier and L. K. Lisonbee, "Adolescent Concern with Physique," School 
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16], T. Nathanson, L. E. Towne, and J. C. Aub, "Normal Excretion of Sex 
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gin to broaden and become rounder, due partly to the enlargement of 
the pelvis, which allows the uterus and other organs to fit within it and 
eliminate her prepubescent protruding stomach. Part of the increasing 
Size and roundness is due to the development of subcutaneous fat, of 
Which she will have increasingly more than boys as she matures. This 
subcutaneous fat will develop around much of her body, though not as 
much in most places as around the hips, and will give her body what we 
think of as the soft, feminine look instead of the harder, more sinewy ap- 
pearance boys have. 

x The girl is seldom much concerned or self-conscious about the round- 
ng of her hips. A few months after this almost imperceptible process be- 
Bins, her breasts begin to grow, of which she will be more conscious and 
perhaps more sensitive. From the nipples of childhood, they gradually 
swell around the twelfth year (earlier or later in the case of individual 
Birls) into a conical shape, due primarily to more of the subcutaneous 
fat being deposited on the chest areas. Finally the growth of the mam- 
mary glands, the glands which actually produce milk, causes the breasts 
to assume the fullness and roundness of adulthood. Often the girl has 
ambivalent feelings regarding her developing breasts, proud of her visi- 
ble Maturation and yet embarrassed and intensely self-conscious at the 
open display they make of her sex. 

Much of the girl's self-consciousness, either pride or embarrassment, 
about her breast development is attributable to the influence of pictures 
9n book covers, in movies and movie ads, and in magazines which have 
In mid-century America made an erotic fetish of the breast, particularly 
the full, conspicuous breast. Whether or not such emphasis is in good 
taste; it has the effect of making members of both sexes intensely con- 
Sclous of the development of a girl's breasts, with erotic overtures and 
plications. This magnifies both the pride of achievement and the em- 
arrassment caused by the sense of modesty in the girl whose breasts are 
Prominent, In the case of the girl who does not achieve the degree of 
illness glorified by the entertainment media of America, her deficiency 
to c Phasized by contrast, and her feeling of deprivation may easily lead 

Dgs of inferiority. ' r 
oa generation, which glorified the slim, boyish silhouette, the 

ninely curved girl was made to feel blowzy; now the angular, boyish- 
the on’ One feels less sexually and aesthetically ped Peycholopitally 
ue are comparable. Padded brassieres and "falsies provide the 

to many a girl's feeling of need to look glamorous and feminine. 
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At the same time, such devices tacitly admit an inferiority of body, which 
has a tendency to deprecate the girl's self concept. 

There is no completely satisfactory way of preventing emotional 
stress in adjusting to breast development or the lack of it. An explanation 
of the development and function of the breasts at a suitable age, along 
with casual interest by the mother, will help the girl attain a matter-of- 
fact attitude toward their development as well as ameliorate or alleviate 
anxiety often associated with any such conspicuous body change. Self- 
consciousness, whether embarrassing, or prideful, which may lead to over- 
emphasizing the breasts with damage to the girl's reputation, can be 
minimized by the same casual attitude on the part of parents, and reason- 
able supervision of clothing and its fit. 

The adjustment of the girl whose breasts are conspicuously under- 
developed, or who feels that they are (there is no essential relationship 
between these two conditions, and the latter alone is more crucial psy- 
chologically than is the former alone), is more difficult, and while it may 
be helped by this casual attitude, it is not apt to be smoothed into easy 
acceptance of the distasteful (to the girl!) facts. Being told that it makes 
no real difference is no help to her. To her it makes a tremendous differ- 
ence! Adults desiring to help her should accept the fact that while, from 
an adult standpoint, this truly is not a serious matter, even so, from the 
point of view of the adolescent girl, it may be of overwhelming impor- 
tance, and she has a serious and disturbing problem. They should en- 
courage her to concentrate on other ways of enhancing her attractiveness 
to compensate for this deprivation. She may use padded bras if they 
make her feel more self-confident and prideful, but she should be espe 
cially encouraged during this period to make her hair attractive, tO 
select becoming, attractive clothing, to learn to be a flattering listener, to 
use her hands gracefully. To avoid her developing an inferiority cont 
plex, it may help for her to learn to excel in some socially valued ac 
complishment—dancing, or any of the things having a high prestige 
value in her crowd. The parent or counselor needs to be alert for signs 
that she is developing the feeling that she must permit boys more liber- 
ties with her body to atone for her deficiency in this aspect of feminine 
development. This is a distinct possibility if she begins to develop real 
feelings of inferiority, and indicates the need for redoubled efforts to 
help her work out a constructive compensation for her real or imagined 
handicap. 

While the breasts are developing, a girl begins to grow hair in the 
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pubic region, around her external genitalia. Usually this is a source of 
satisfaction to her, being another visible sign of maturity and one which 
need not cause her embarrassment either by its development or lack of 
appearance. It is significant to her alone. Some time later, usually after 
the menarche, axillary hair begins to appear.!* This is often a source of 
embarrassment to her, with the fear of odor and clothing stains from the 
increase in perspiration which accompanies it. A slight down often ap- 
Pears on the upper lip at this time, and reassurance may be needed that 
it does not portend a mustache. 

; Adjustment to the menarche and the various problems of menstrua- 
ton is ordinarily the most serious problem facing the maturing girl. 
From the standpoint of the girl's emotional welfare it is highly desirable 
that acquaintance with the phenomenon of menstruation come as a 
gradual, evolutionary process rather than as one staggering, start-to- 
finish explanation. 

Gradually coming, over a period of months, to an understanding and 
acceptance of the menstrual cycle, aided by an occasional brief restate- 
ment of the whole principle and process involved, gives the process and 
function its proper perspective in the girl’s mind. It does not make of it 
a horrendous, portentous mystery, a5 it almost inevitably becomes if one 
day Mother takes Daughter into a room alone, closes the door, and says, 

Now Dear, there's something I want to explain to you.” This is a factor 
often overlooked in educating the girl on her biological functions. Edu- 
canon can be traumatically given or reassuringly given. Making a big, 
secret event of it almost inevitably causes the girl to think of it as an awe- 
Some thing, strange and unknown, and therefore to be dreaded even 
though it has been explained to her. Accepting the idea bit by bit as a 
pattie part of education in becoming a grownup minimizes the possi- 
bility of either trauma at the experience of t 
Ing embarra vj j ual process. 

assment about the whole menstrual } 

3 Explanation of the physical and emotional sensations experienced 
Sia the menstrual period is as important as i ; 
ie. and, like the explanation of ces qt dp be ac- 
(ies di ed gradually and casually over a ame Ni or two or 
and m ys before the beginning of menstruation, the à od pressure rises 

akes the girl more irritable, restless, and susceptible to headaches. 
ar of menstruation the girl's glandular 


he menarche or later agoniz- 


explanation of menstrua- 
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"Ucularly during the first ye 
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system, especially the endocrine glands, undergoes considerable changes 
in functioning. These changes can also produce tension and susceptibil- 
ity to emotional upsets. Emotional upsets, in turn, may disturb ovarian 
functioning and cause irregularity of periods.!$ From all this it can be 
seen that there is a highly complex interrelation between physical and 
emotional conditions as they affect menstruation. Proper preparation of 
the pre-adolescent girl for the physical annoyances or inconvenience of 
menstruation, so that she will not be surprised or frightened at them 
even though they may be uncomfortable, can thus actually assist in estab- 
lishing a normal, regular menstrual cycle as well as giving her psycho- 
logical support. 

Before the menarche (some authorities believe this to be hypochon- 
driasis) and particularly during the first few months of menstruation, 
physical discomfort may be considerable.? Fairly severe backaches, ab- 
dominal cramps and pains accompanied by headaches, are the rule 
rather than the exception among girls for the first year or more of 
monthly periods, and the periods themselves may be highly irregular. 
They sometimes occur as frequently as every seventeen days or as in- 
frequently as forty-five days, and sometimes several months pass without 
menstruation. This is not surprising when we remember that menstrua- 
tion is primarily the casting out of waste engendered by failure of an 
ovum to be fertilized. At the beginning of pubescence the ovaries, just 
beginning their functions, may not produce an ovum on schedule as they 
tend to do after they are more mature. When they do not, there is no 
menstruation, of course. 

It is much more reassuring to a girl, who is likely to hear from class- 
mates all sorts of frightening superstitions about menstruation, to explain 
that failure to menstruate simply means that an ovary has not settled 
down to producing ova on a regular schedule than to merely tell her not 
to worry about it. Similarly, if she learns, with care being taken not to 
build up in her mind fear of a monthly period of torture, that some 
pains and perhaps nausea will accompany her periods, particularly at 
first, she will dislike the pains but not be terrified of the unknown. Pim- 
ples, swelling of the legs, irritation of the genitourinary regions, nausea, 
and a tendency to become fatigued easily are frequent accompant- 


18 M. S. Margolese, "Mental Disorders in Childhood Due to Endocrine Disorders," 
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ments of the menstrual periods, usually becoming less intense as the cycle 
becomes better established. 

Length of menstrual flow varies, proportionately, as much as does 
frequency of periods. Ordinarily it is sparse during the first few months 
following the menarche and lasts only a day or two. But it may continue 
for several days, and flows of a week's duration are not abnormal.?? Of 
course, if there is anxiety about the quantity or duration of the flow, a 
sure the girl to explain that 


Physician should be consulted. It may re: 
despite its color, only a small portion of the menstrual discharge is blood, 


most of it being other bodily fluids present in the uterus and the residue 
9f the ovum itself. 

A girl's own feelings are the best guide as to what she may or may 
not do during her periods. Stories that menstruation weakens her, that 
She is more subject to illness during her periods, that. physical activity 
Should be avoided, are untrue superstitions. The girl should never be 
led to think of herself as "sick" during this period; she is not sick, she 
Is Menstruating, a perfectly normal, natural thing. The girl may experi- 
ence physical discomfort which will disincline her to activity, but if she 
feels like it, only the same general rules of common sense applying to 
activities at any time apply during the menstrual period. One teacher 
reports finding a girl in the girls’ lounge sobbing bitterly and, upon per- 
Suading her to tell the reason for her depression, was told that the girl 
Was in the midst of her period, had washed her hair the night before, 
Any had been told by a classmate that it would kill you to wash your 
oe menstruating. The prev i 

reason for devoting so much time 


adjust; s Met 
Justing to the phenomenon of menstruation. Many girls erroneously 
hen they are menstruating because of 


alence of injurious beliefs such as this 
and attention to the process of 


iu: that people can perceive w ' 
"we change in appearance, odor, or the way they walk. Of course, such 
Cliefs aqq to the emotional stress unavoidably attaching to the men- 
Strua] period and should be guarded against by adequate education. 
" Menstruation is a vital part of the biological nature of a woman, as- 
ciated as it is with the functions which make possible the creation of 
a family, It is regrettable that cultural associations, perhaps direct hold- 
Overs from primitive superstitions, cause it to be so traumatic in the 
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experience of so many girls. The more nearly education for it and ex- 
planation of its entire range of phenomena can be given gradually, and 
as the little girl's observations and curiosity bring up the subject, given 
as one intermixed part of general instruction about health and adjust- 
ment, the better. The mother is the logical person—indeed, for practical 
purposes, usually the only person able—to give the instruction in the 
gradual, inconspicuous manner which produces the optimum emotional 
adjustment in the girl. If the girl reaches adolescence without having re- 
ceived such needed education, the school counselor or nurse should try 
to provide it. Before doing so, however, a discussion with the girl's 
mother is indicated. Her failure to have provided her daughter with 
adequate preparation for adjusting to physical maturation may be a 
symptom of serious ignorance, emotional disturbance, or peculiar reli- 
gious belief on her part. If such is the case, better to take it into considera- 
tion before deciding how best to help the girl than have your possible 
good work negated by an unanticipated reaction of the mother either 
toward her daughter (who has those “nasty” thoughts in her mind) or 
toward you for corrupting her daughter's “innocence.” 

Manufacturers of materials for feminine hygiene have produced ex- 
cellent booklets which present explanations of menstruation in a tech- 
nically accurate and. psychologically desirable manner. Some are listed 
among the readings at the end of this chapter. They are obtainable free, 
on request, and are invaluable aids in introducing and explaining the 
phenomenon of menstruation without trauma. 


'The Boy's Sexual Characteristics 

Compared with the problems of adjustment faced by the maturing 
girl, those of boys are relatively lacking in potential traumatic effect. 
Voice change usually begins at the age of about thirteen. years and six 
months, although normal variations in age for the occurrence of this 
change extend from eleven to sixteen years.?! "Breaking" of the voice, 
alternating between a shrill falsetto and bass despite the boy's attempts 
to hold it at a moderate pitch, often accompanies the change. This may 
be a source of considerable embarrassment to the boy, but does not have 
in our culture the social and sexual overtones attaching to some of the 
changes undergone by the girl. Casual handling by teachers and parents, 


even to the point of encouraging the boy to view it as humorous (but 


21G. V. Ramsey, “The Sexual Development of Boys," American Journal of Psy- 
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not, of course, by laughing at him), ordinarily will prevent voice change 
from being anything more than an annoyance and slight potential em- 
barrassment to the boy. Pleasant reference to it as a sign of growing up, 
focusing attention on the impressive lower tones with the promise that 
more and more they will come to predominate in his voice, will help 
the boy adjust to this socially disconcerting phenomenon. Boys do not 
often make fun of one of their number undergoing this change, and girls 
seldom do. Concern over it on the part of the adolescent boy is likely to 
be a reflection of his general insecurity and anxiety about the new roles 
he is assuming in life rather than produced by any actual social reaction 
to his voice. Pleasant, sympathetic, but casual reassurance from the 
adults in his life is usually adequate to prevent a boy's undergoing any 
Serious maladjustive reactions to the development of his adult voice. 
About a year before the beginning of change of voice, about the time 
of the beginning of his growth spurt, the boy's testes and penis begin a 
Noticeable growth.22 The growth will become rapid about the time of the 
beginning of the voice change, and rapid growth will continue for ap- 
Proximately three years, slowing down around age seventeen and virtu- 
ally Stopping at eighteen in the case of the average boy. During these 
years each testis will approximately double in size, and the penis will 
double both in length and circumference, thus quadrupling, or even 
More, in size during these four or five years. Boys are seldom alarmed 
by the growth of the penis and testes; rather, they are proud of it, and 
ìt is a source of considerable boasting. The late-maturing boy is the only 
Person likely to be discomfited by the development of his external geni- 
tals. Tt may be noted, however, that one testis (usually the left) is larger 
and hangs lower than the other. This is a common phenomenon and 
does not imply any defect or maldevelopment. : 
When the testes and penis begin their noticeable growth, pubic hair 
Bins to appear? Beginning as rather soft, silky growth, it becomes 
and finally kinky. After growth of 


o M 
nger, coarser, more pigmented, Ps ! 
Pubic hair is well under way, axillary hair appears. Still later facial 


ar makes its appearance, typically on the upper lip and spreading out- 
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ard, upward, and downward from that point. Hair on arms and legs 
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begins to grow shortly after the appearance of hair on the upper lip, 
and also increases in coarseness and length as maturation continues. 
Body hair comes toward the end of adolescence, and in many boys is 
never dense or conspicuous. 

Occasionally boys are embarrassed by the development of fat under 
the nipples, occurring when axillary hair is making its appearance. This 
development may be sufficiently marked to give the distinct impression 
of the conical stage of female breast development. Boys can be reassured 
about this development; unless they become obese (which sometimes 
causes breast development somewhat resembling that of the female), this 
fat will disappear in a few months and the chests become flat again. 

Erection of the penis, tumescence and hardening, takes place in boys 
from childhood, occasionally even from infancy. It is a familiar phe- 
nomenon long before there is consciousness of sexual urge or even in- 
terest. Time of first noted ejaculation is typically about the time of the 
beginning of voice change, thirteen years and six months, ranging from 
eleven to sixteen in the case of various boys. Typically, it is the result 
of masturbation, intentional or unintentional.24 Nocturnal emissions usu- 
ally begin some months later than the possibility of ejaculation. They 
rmally from two or three times a week 
to once a month or even less frequently. An emission every two weeks is 
average for the boy who is not having sexual relations or masturbating, 
although frequent erotic stimulation through thoughts, conversation, OF 
looking at girls may result in much more frequent nocturnal emissions 


occur at intervals ranging quite no 


than the boy would otherwise have. 

Nocturnal emissions, as well as masturbation, are often sources of 
anxiety to boys. Both are often believed to be “weakening” and masturba- 
tion harmful. Neither is weakening; nocturnal emissions are simply 
nature’s way of getting rid of the surplus seminal fluid produced by the 
reproductive organs. Frequently they are accompanied by an erotic 
dream (sometimes before the boy is fully conscious of the erotic sig- 
nificance of his dream) about a girl in some provocative situation. Mas- 
turbation is totally harmless and suggests no maladjustment or abnormal- 
ity. The anxiety and guilt a boy may be caused to have about it may be 
injurious, in the same way any anxiety or guilt feelings may be in- 
s indulged in as a substitute for normal social activity, 


jurious. Also, if it i 
instead of socialization, it can interfere with 


encouraging solitariness 
Pomeroy, and C. E. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human 
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normal social adjustment just as excessive devotion to reading can. 
Some religious beliefs and ethical systems also consider masturbation as 
wrong, and this is a legitimate area for religious or ethical teaching, but 
the act of masturbation in and of itself is physically and psychologically 
harmless unless complicated by externally imposed conflicts. Casual re- 
assurance is all a boy is likely to need to accomplish his adjustment in 
these areas, 

Somewhat more of a problem is the embarrassment boys often suffer 
from involuntary erection of the penis. They fear it can be felt by their 
dancing partner or noticed through their clothes at other times. When 
dancing in close bodily proximity, it may be noticed on occasion. If he 
is to avoid embarrassment to himself and his partner, a boy must learn 
to avoid close bodily contact when an erection would be noticeable. Re- 
assurance can be given about its being noticed through his clothing by 
reminding him that all boys undergo this phenomenon and by asking 
him how many times he has noticed it in another boy. By observation 
he can convince himself of the improbability of erection being con- 


Spic " . 
Picuous through his clothes. 


e seen that it is impossible to sepa- 


From the foregoing pages it can b 
1 development of the adolescent, 


Tate the emotional, sexual, and physica 
and that the social development intermingles heavily with all three. 
Physical changes during adolescence trigger emotional reactions of which 
the child was incapable, and social mores (meaning principles or ethics) 
add additional complications to maturation in both those areas. Adjust- 
Ng to physical maturation during adolescence is, 
and nine parts adjusting to the 


indeed, one part adjust- 
in : à 

B to the physical changes themselves : 
€Motional and social changes and the sexual implications they directly 
Produce. 


This complex interrelationship is difficult for boys and girls to han- 


themselves without the sympathy ocecur diens 
nerely been through the experiences themselves, but who have a tun 

9f technical knowledge of both the physical changes and the emotional 
Adjustments needed in light of them. The basic dynamics of personality 


ja ation (Chapter 5) should be kept im mind in considering the prob- 
ems of any particular area. Those dynamics 


d an adolescent boy or girl in à : : 
re basic; the specific adjustmental problems discussed in this section 


of x i 
the book represent specialized applications of them. 


and counsel of adults who have 
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Adjusting to Age of Maturation 


EARLY-MATURING GIRLS tend to be: 


self-conscious, yet with exhibitionistic urges. 


isolated from the interests of thcir age group. 
in need of special adult supervision of their heterosexual 


activitie 
more socially advanced than other girls when all reach 
maturity. 

unable to live up t 


them by adults. 


o the standards of maturity expected of 


LATE-MATURING GIRLS tend to be: 


al activities, hence, lonely and envious. 


immaturity. 
s, hence, a too abrupt transition 


left out of soci 
self-conscious about their 
overcontrolled by parent 


from control to autonomy. 


1 of success experiences in any area where they can 


in need 
achieve. 


EARLY-MATURING BOYS tend to be: 


fortunate, especially likely to be looked up to and accorded 


leadership roles. 
subject to rebuffs if 
unable to live up t 
them by adults. 
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Adjusting to Age of Maturation (continued) 


LATE-MATURING BOYS tend to be: 
socially and athletically inferior to their classmates. 


self-conscious. 
in need of success experiences in any area where they can 


achieve. 


Boys and girls entering adolescence are better able to cope with their 
maturing bodies and the strong psychological urges which accompany 
that maturation, as well as with their changing relations to other people, 
if they have been psychologically prepared for the changes. This psy- 
chological preparation goes much deeper than merely telling the boy or 
girl what to expect and what to do about it. To cope with the powerful 
emotional pressures built up by physical maturation requires extensive 
emotional conditioning as well as intellectual understanding. After ex- 
amining in detail some of the adjustment necessitated by maturation, we 
shall consider the general dynamics and principles involved in preparing 
boys and girls for the physical changes of adolescence. Then, while dis- 
cussing specific problems of adjustment, we shall consider specific ways 
of helping the adolescent cope with the particular problems. 


PREPARING ADOLESCENTS FOR 
PHYSICAL MATURATION 


Adjustment to physical maturation begins, as do most aspects of ad- 
justment, with successful mastery of the developmental tasks discussed in 
Chapters 2 and 6. The boy or girl who has developed a strong sense of 
trust, autonomy, initiative, and accomplishment leading to a healthy 
sense of identity and self concept has a rugged emotional constitution 
able to endure the stresses of adolescent maturation with minimal distress. 
If, on the other hand, the adolescent's personality structure is unstable, 
if his ego strength is minimally able to cope with the routine problems 
of childhood, he will need more assistance in preparing for the more 
stressful situations of adolescence. We must take our boys and girls as 
they are when they come to us and treat them accordingly—not proceed 
on the assumption that if one of them has not achieved a certain level of 
development, he should have, so we will just act as if he had. 

The suggestions given here for preparing boys and girls for adoles- 
cence, and the underlying dynamics, are couched in terms of the need of 
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George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Fi A xke 4 
‘sure 15. What a difference fifteen minutes can make in an adolescent! 


the average adolescent. But just as no physician would consider that he 
should give an “average” dose of a medicine to all patients regardless of 
their individual constitutions and conditions, just so the adult assisting 
oys and girls to prepare for physical maturation must not use one for- 
Mula and dosage for all, but emphasize or de-emphasize different aspects 
oE Preparation depending on the particular needs and psychological con- 
‘titution of the boy or girl involved. Thus, a twelve-year-old girl with a 
Ourteen-year-old sister and eight- and ten-year-old brothers would re- 
Wire little information on external differences of the sexes and details 
BE Physiological maturation. She might, on the other hand, require more 
Yelp than some other adolescent girl in perceiving the emotional nature 
er heterosexua] relations outside the family. Self-consciousness about 
Size might pose little problem to a chunky boy with heavier-than-average 
gan and siblings, while suddenly spurting ahead of hee age-mates in 
and shape could be a traumatic experience for a girl who was un- 
Prepared for such an event. So in every case the concepts outlined should 
“adapted to the specific needs of the individual boy or girl. 
Adolescence is an era of development which covers a span of several 
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years. Its fundamental difference from the periods of development which 
precede it, and to some extent succeed it, is that during adolescence, and 
only during this period, sexual development exercises a profound effect 
on the psychological maturation and adjustment of the individual. This 
fact, coupled with the highly charged emotional associations with sex, 
means that preparation for physical changes in adolescence is first and 
foremost preparation for changes in sexual characteristics. The changes 
in sexual characteristics are primarily physical in nature, but the physical 
changes (and, to some extent, cultural forces, too) produce psychological 
changes related to sex in the areas of emotional development and social 
adjustment. 

Preparation for adolescence consists primarily in educating the boy 
or girl as to the changes he or she will undergo and how to adjust to 
them. This education does not all precede the onset of adolescence; some 
of it does, but since adolescence covers a span of years, the education, 
for it to be most effective, must begin before that span of years and con- 
tinue until the end of it. Each element of education must be placed at 
the point where it is most needed in view of the particular changes tak- 
ing place at that time. 

It must be emphasized that proper education for adolescence does not 
consist solely of enlightening boys and girls on the physical changes 
which take place during adolescence, their causes and functions. The 
psychological changes that are the by-products of the physical changes 
are even more necessary areas of instruction, because they control the 
direction and expression of the physical changes. Through the psycho- 
logical states which come into being during adolescence, the physical 
changes make themselves felt in the altered behavior of the adolescent. 
The dynamics of education for adolescence involve three functions: pre 
vention of trauma, alleviation of anxiety and uncertainty, and cultiva- 


tion of a wholesome attitude toward sex. These will be discussed in prin- 


ciple here and referred to more specifically as applied to particular areas 


of adjustment to physical maturation. 

When terms such as "sex," "sexual consciousness," "sex trauma," "sex 
education," "heterosexual activities," and the like are used by workers 
they should constantly bear in mind that the terms 


with adolescents, 
an the physical act and organisms of 


properly encompass much more th 


sex.! It subtly distorts one's own thinking to use terms in a manner which 


1 C. B. Zachry, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 


New York, 1940. 
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endows them with erroneous implications. To a much greater degree the 
limited, biological connotation of "sex" held by many people renders 
anything having to do with sex a threatening concept to many parents, 
exciting apprehensions and prejudices whenever the question of sex is 
raised regarding their children's adjustment. Thorough indoctrination 
of parents on the broad implications of adjustment in the area of sex, 
rather than the limited biological approach, will insure their better, 
More intelligent, and willing cooperation where needed. 


Prevention of ‘Trauma 

Not all, but certainly most, of the potentially traumatic experiences 
of adolescent physical maturation are related to the phenomena of physi- 
sal, psychological, and social adjustment to sexual maturation and func- 
toning, Even where the major crucial element is nonsexual by general 
interpretation, as when an adolescent boy's voice “breaks,” presence or 
absence of members of the opposite sex has a profound influence on the 
Psychological reaction of the boy, on the degree of embarrassment he 
suffers. The more delicate bone structure characterizing the female 
quickly comes to be identified with sexual differentiation in the minds 
9f children, The twelve-year-old boy says scornfully, “Girls can’t play 
football; gnificant that this consciousness of the 
ousness in the presence of the op- 
or even, usually, before sex curios- 


they'd get hurt!” It is si 
NS sexes and of increased self-consci 
oe comes before the sex "urge" = i à i 
: elops.? It is significant because it points up the strong psychosocial 
(as contrasted with biological and reproductive) sexual orientation. 

Partly because of the sexual changes taking place within them and 
Partly because of growing social consciousness, adol 
duly self-conscious and affected to an immoderate degree by things which 
‘@ppen to them during their adolescent years. Good mental hygiene de- 
Mands that, potentially traumatic incidents in the 
anticipated and guarded against. 
only of keeping the adolescent 


escents may be un- 


Psych insofar as possible, 
c : i 
Ychologica] life of the adolescent be 
h B : 
e Buarding against takes the form not 


Out l 
sit 9f clearly traumatic situations, but mentally 
u 


preparing him for such 


ations 
tons when he does encounter them. 


oci A twelve-year-old boy unexpectedly came up 
casion of intimacy. The episode had such a traumatıc effect upon him 


tha á mee . 
ibus rejected all paired-off heterosexual activities for many years and 
nally married a woman who seemed to share his revulsion toward sex. 


2G, 


on his parents during an 


V. Hamilton, A Research in Marriage. A. & C. Boni, New York, 1929. 
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This boy had had no sexual instruction, even as to the physical con 
comitants of sex. Less spectacular incidents with less dramatic, but still 
injurious, traumatic effects resulting from inadequate preparation for 
sexual development on both the physical and psychological sides can 
be recalled in profusion by every psychotherapist. 

Everyone quickly accepts the possible traumatic effect of seeing such 
a display of sex. Parents, teachers, ministers, all adults working with 
children are extremely prone to overlook the fact that the child's hear- 
ing about sex under undesirable circumstances can be extremely trau- 
matic. When older boys and girls tell younger ones of a mystery they 
know and their listeners do not, they quite naturally undertake to make 
their story as lurid and shocking as possible. It is common for a child to 
be reduced to violent tears of fear, shame, or simply apprehension of a 
terrifying, misunderstood unknown as a result of sexual information 
first encountered in a brutal, emotion-producing way. The only way 
children can be protected against possible trauma in hearing about sex 
from their associates is for them already to have received sufficient sex 
education to enable them to identify the distortions of what they are told. 
Adolescents who received their sex information from their parents have 
been found to have more wholesome attitudes regarding sex than those 
who received it from other sources.^ * Like typhoid, it is impossible to 
prevent exposure; we can only vaccinate to render exposure harmless. 

Both because of their more extensive physiological involvement with 
sexual functions and because of their lower aggressiveness (caused cul- 
turally or otherwise), girls are more likely to be the objects of sexual 
trauma than are boys. Small boys are, on rare occasion, the objects of 
sexual advances by older boys and men and, therefore, require condition- 
ing for the emotional acceptance of sex as protection for their mental 
health. Due to the relative position of sex in the life of the male, boys, 
by pre-education on sexual matters, can be made more nearly immune 
to sexual trauma than can girls. However, by pre-education of girls along 
certain lines, the traumas both of natural sexual development and dis- 
turbing experiences can be minimized. 

1. Acquaint pre-adolescents with the general biology of sex, includ 
ing particularly the external organs of reproduction, the secondary sexual 


3 A. J. Drucker, H. T. Christensen, and H. H. Remmers, "Some Background Factors 
in Socio-Sexual Modernism," Marriage and Family Living, 1952, 14:334-337. 

4 M. R. Lee, "Background Factors Related to Sex Information and Attitudes," Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, 1952, 43:467-485. 
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characteristics such as the breasts, the nature of the sex act, and the na- 
ture of menstruation, erections, and seminal emissions. These areas are 
usually covered well enough except by the most ignorant or most sexually 
maladjusted parents. They represent the ABC's of preparation for physi- 
cal maturation and its accompanying powerful emotional urges. All too 
often the preparation stops here, and the areas of sexual understanding 
Most vital to wholesome sexual maturation and adjustment are left un- 
touched. 

2. The nature of sexually suggestive language and the fact that this 
language is frequently used by persons with only a smattering of knowl- 
edge about sexual matters should be made clear. Understanding the im- 
Plications of slang expressions and remarks will enable a boy or girl to 
avoid responding in a way which will expose him to ridicule or embar- 
anation for the child to understand that 


rassme : 
assment. It requires some expl 


Symbolically aggressive language is commonly used as a substitute for the 
Overt ; : HERES : Ta: Sud 
Vert aggression the individual dares not display. Such 


adolescent's adopting such ex- 


an understand- 


ing js ; . 

8 is important in helping prevent the 
If. He is less likely to do so if he evaluates 
o is afraid to speak or do 


Pressions or behavior himse 
the language as a device used by a person wh 
as he longs to. The girl is less likely to regard it as an opening for subtly 
dangerous and exciting verbal sparring and flirtation if she perceives it 
«s Symbolically aggressive. 
3. By the beginning of adolescence at the latest, girls should be 
“Ounseled as to types of sexual aggression they are likely to encounter in 
E company of boys, particularly older 
he Significance of bodily contact—sitting thigh to thigh, arm around 
shoulders or waist, particularly being touched on breasts, buttocks, stom- 
ach, or thighs—should be explained in terms of its sexual significance to 
h boy. The fact that a girl will often experience no erotic sensations from 
incidents which boys interpret as exploratory sexual advances should be 
ade clear to minimize the possibility that she will find herself unex- 
aggressiveness. Boys need to know that 
nd kissing, but involving no manual 
most girls are not inviting "petting" 
also know, how- 


boys in privacy or semiprivacy. 


indie Subjected to direct sexual 
s mg “necking” (hugging a 
“iii below the shoulders), | —— 
ever ving any greater degree of intimacy). i" shou 

» that boys characteristically do make that assumption. o 
z 4. The natural progression. of heterosexual group etie, dating 
mee members of the opposite sex, going steady, becoming engaged, and 

"Ing a life with another to enrich both lives, should be discussed at 
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length. Particular care should be taken to get the boy or girl to talk ex- 
tensively, exploring the implications of each step. This will help avoid 
premature fixation on one step without adequate exploration of the 
previous stages. 

There are traumatic situations particularly likely to occur during 
adolescence which are not directly related to sex. This period of life, 
when boys and girls are experimenting with adult-type relationships, 
finds adolescents forming new social groups. Either bodily overdevelop- 
ment or underdevelopment (usually the latter), as well as traits or physi- 
cal characteristics ignored in earlier years, may lead to exclusion of a boy 
or girl from acceptance into a particular group, and this exclusion may 
be traumatic to a considerable degree. 

While it is obviously impossible to anticipate and guard against all 
possible sources of trauma in the complex process of physical maturation, 
free and easy, extensive and frequent discussion of the whole subject of 
physical maturation with a parent or competent teacher or counselor 
will minimize such traumas. Talk, talk, talk, in which the adolescent be- 
comes intellectually and emotionally familiar with as many aspects of 
bodily changes and their adjustmental significance as possible, is a major 
key to rendering potentially traumatic situations harmless. The impor- 
tance of sheer amount of time spent in talking about the problems of ad- 
justing to a maturing body and the society accompanying it can hardly be 
overemphasized, because preparation for adolescence does not involve a 
mere intellectual acquaintance with the phenomena which accompany 
those years; it involves becoming emotionally adjusted to those phe- 
nomena, coming to think of them as familiar and well-understood cir- 
cumstances, not as vaguely remembered admonitions or dim facts. It is 
in this area that the greatest deficiencies exist in the average program 
of biological education regarding sex. It takes considerable discussion 
and time for a girl's mind to become so adjusted to the concept of men- 
struation that her emotions do not become traumatically involved upon 
the onset of her first period. Hundreds of educational investigations have 
proved that "being told" does not necessarily mean "understanding," 
and is even less likely to mean “becoming emotionally conditioned to.” 

From the above it can be seen that preparation for adolescence does 
not mean "having a man-to-man talk" nor yet a "woman-to-woman talk." 
It means repeated verbal exploration of the most emotionally charged 
aspects of physical maturation and its psychological accompaniments 
of strange urges, feelings, and overheard innuendoes, until these dark, 
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mysterious, potentially terrifying (and, because of their mystery, fascinat- 
ing) grounds become familiar mental territory. The girl who has had 
this pre-adolescent preparation is less likely to be betrayed into unper- 
ceived dangers by the romantic mystery surrounding her body, boys' 
bodies, and the complexly developing relations between their feelings. 
The boy thus prepared is less likely to feel the need of proving his 
Sophistication by vulgar or suggestive words or actions. 


. Despite the ultrascientific pretensions of “liberals,” this author be- 
lieves that it is usually better to have all discussion of sexual phenomena 
in Broups composed of members of one sex only. This is not because of 
Prudishness, but for a sound psychological reason: While it is good for 
girls and boys to think of sexual matters matter-of-factly, it is not good 
for them to be conditioned to think of discussion of sexual topics as ap- 
Propriate in mixed company. Verbal exploration of even the most mat- 
ter-of-factly accepted and understood aspects of sex in the presence of 
promote an attitude of social tolerance 


both sev 
th sexes tends to produce or 


Which ac ‘ ai 
hich accepts or encourages physical exploration. 


Case 
ase of Barbara Babcock 


Fifteen-year-old Barbara, out with a cousin and two boys on her 
first date, received her first initiation into physical sexual contact 
When her date persistently and forcefully attempted to fondle her in 
ars before she would date again. 


ên intimate fashion. It was three ye 
iumatic experience which set her 


She never told her mother of the tr: 
Social maturation back several years. The mother 
frantically urging Barbara to date this or that or the 
that she might be considered hopelessly socially maladjusted. Bar- 
bara had been menstruating for three years. She knew where babies 
came from and why, but she was totally ignorant of the psychosexual 
facts of life. Her sestán] awareness was nil, although her technical 
knowledge of the physiology of sex was quite a 
“psychosexual facts of life"? 

a well-designed course in the 
ects of sex, have spared her 


spent these years 
other boy, fearful 


adequate. 


1. What is meant here by the 

?. How might Barbara's mother, or 
PSychological as well as biological asp 
this experience? 


Alleyiat: r 
leviation of Anxiety and Uncertainty 
M al maturation are not so fearful 


or di any circumstances relating to physic 
Isturbing as to justify 


ir bei traumatic, yet they can 
their being termed >y y 
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produce enough tension to interfere with an adolescent's best adjustment 
to life. Even the most normal, natural experiences, prepared for in the 
best manner possible, may produce anxiety and apprehension, though 
not trauma. Therefore, counseling adolescents on physical changes should 
be a continuing, intermittent process carried on throughout the adoles- 
cent years, giving additional understanding, reassurance, and support 
when and where needed. 

Boys, for instance, often develop small lumps or nodes in the vicinity 
of the nipples, accompanied by some soreness or pain. These growths are 
quite normal and soon disappear, but the reassurance of having already 
been told that lumps may come generally needs to be reinforced by addi- 
tional explanation when they actually do come, and hurt! Boys are most 
likely, during the physical changes of adolescence, to become concerned 
over the imagined implications of various changes regarding their mas- 
culinity. An appreciation of the fact that the size of hat worn has noth- 
ing to do with intelligence and, correspondingly, that the size of ex- 
ternal genitals or growth of facial and body hair has nothing to do with 
virility will help the boy accept irregularities in his development; but he 
will probably profit from periodic reassurance on such points. 

Girls may find an intellectual acceptance of the phenomenon of men- 
struation, and even an emotional adjustment to the prospect, inadequate 
for best peace of mind when menstruation begins. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of sufficient premenstrual preparation to justify one mother's re- 
sponse, who, when her daughter came to her at nine o'clock in the eve- 
ning during a bridge party and whispered to her that she thought she 
had begun menstruating, casually told her that it was all right, to go to 
bed and they would discuss it in the morning! 

The crucial element in successfully assisting the adolescent by al- 
leviating anxiety and uncertainty is not the anticipation of all possible 
sources of tension and the guarding against them by periodic conversa- 
tions. Such a procedure can oversensitize a boy or girl to bodily processes 
and actually do harm rather than good. The crucial element in a counsel- 
ing program for adolescent boys and girls is to cause them to develop à 
feeling of confidence in you and of freedom to talk to you which will 
encourage them to bring up with you their problems and anxieties as 
they occur. 

The key is not in having an awesome fount of knowledge which you 
can pour out in answer to any question of the adolescent, is not in pos- 
sessing a fine “bedside manner” or technique for talking with the adoles- 
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cent. The key is in showing an understanding, sympathetic attitude, 
avoiding any suggestion of shock or disapproval at what they may relate, 
and in seeking to help them work out an understanding of and adjust- 
ment to their problems. The former are helpful in doing the latter, 
but are merely means for facilitating achievement of the end. 

Showing a sympathetic, noncensoring attitude at the revelation of a 
boy's or girl's problem may be easier said than done. In fact, it is likely 
to require considerable systematic self-discipline to become able to do it. 
We all have our own moral beliefs, ethical principles, and prejudices. It 
is extremely difficult to give the adolescent help instead of reproof, un- 
derstanding instead of moralizing. It is hard to offer constructive sugges- 
tions instead of platitudes such as, “You feel awfully torn up about it 
Now, but you'll get over it." Big help that is! But when our own convic- 


tions or, even more, our own prejudices are involved, we tend to do this. 


Of course, correction and reproof are sometimes necessary regarding 
attitude or action on the part of the adolescent. But the time when 
he is seeking help in working out his adjustment is no time to admin- 
them. Doing so merely guarantees that in the future the boy or 


Birl will suffer out problems in silence rather than seeking your help. 
g adolescents understand the 


an 


ister 


he author, who was interested in helpin 
Strange and disturbing things happening to them, received more than 
three hundred letters from his former high-school students the first year 
after Je they to have someone who could 
and w 
lems. 


aving his position, so eager were 


ould help them understand better their own maturational prob- 


Avoid expressing disapproval at what is told or asked you. Avoid ex- 
! Tessing surprise that the described situation arose or that your counselee 


did not know more about it. Ask questions which direct the boy's or girl's 
thinking e him to arrive at the correct an- 


ell him or her simply and clearly 
counselor of adolescents must 
yet matter-of-fact, in dealing 
emotions and physical 
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without ever actually seeking help. The boy’s anxiety about whether 
his voice will ever become dependable again (he knows, intellectually, 
that it will) is not so acute if he knows that Mr. X can and will talk to 
him about it. Strange, maybe, but that is the way human nature is. 

There is considerable evidence to support the idea that adolescents 
are likely to have a good deal of “free-floating anxiety." This is a chronic 
state of apprehension without a specific cause, but ready to fix on any- 
thing from a skin rash (syphilis?) to a nose (Too big? Too small? Too 
crooked? Turned up?) as a basis for worry. To the extent that such a 
tendency exists, the simultaneous existence of someone with whom he 
can discuss any problem with minimal self-consciousness and maximum 
assurance of help and information is itself the best possible antidote for 
anxiety. 

Going out of one's way to dispel old wives' tales about imagined ill 
effects or evil significance of this or that in the body or behavior is often 
worthwhile. What is a laughable superstition to you and me may bea 
terrifying probability to the puzzled and disturbed boy or girl. The 
problem of anxiety concerns a large portion of the human race—adults, 


and has been the subject of corre 
nd 


adolescents, children, and infants 
spondingly extensive investigation and speculation by psychologists a 
psychiatrists. Fuller discussion of the subject can be found in the writings 


of Freud,® Horney,® Jersild," May,’ and Sullivan.? 


Case of Claudia Cross 
Claudia Cross, fourteen years old, was a more than usually at 
tive girl, almost a beauty. But there was no disputing the fact that the 
end of her nose was slightly bulbous. She insisted on plastic surgery, 
and when a series of reputable surgeons refused to operate because 
so slight a deformity should be left alone until her face had matured 


more completely, she became a behavior problem. She threw temper 
or CO- 


trac- 


tantrums, refused the most reasonable requests of her parents f 


5 S. Freud, The Problem of Anxiety. Grune and Stratton, New York, 1936. 
6K. Horney, New Ways in Psychoanalysis. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New 


k, 1939. EC 
Tm A. T. Jersild, When Teachers Face Themselves. Burcau of Publications, Teachers 
age, Columbia University, New York, f 
aris May, The Meaning of Anxiety. The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1950. 
9 H. S Sullivan The Meaning of Anxiety in Psychiatry and in Life. William Alan- 
son White Institute of Psychiatry, New York, 1948. 
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operation, began failing her schoolwork, and withdrew from social 
activities. 

l. In what way could factors other than Claudia's nose have 
produced the reactions she displayed? 

DOT ; s; 

2. List a few things which may have been more real bases of her 
anxiety. 


Cultivation of a Wholesome Attitude toward Sex 


In a way, much of what has been said about preparing adolescents for 
the physical changes taking place in their bodies has been aimed at this 
end. This is not surprising when you consider that almost all of the 
Unique bodily changes of adolescence are directly or indirectly related 
to sex in both the biological and sociopsychological sense. Sometimes 
One is tempted to conclude that adolescent adjustment really means 
Sexual adjustment, which also is not surprising, because to a great extent 
lt does, In discussing the dynamics of adolescent adjustment, the subject 
9f sexua] maturation and adjustment looms even larger than its strictly 
Proportionate place in adjustment generally. This is because sexually 
at the bottom of so many adoles- 
of lack of conflict between bio- 


ee and conflicts are 
died TRIN gi adjustment. Because 
al and social or ethical considerations, the problems of adjustment 

i Changing recreational activities, religious practices, intellectual ac- 
DNE vocational plans, and other areas of maturation are usually 
dieu por by the adolescents themselves ( 
discussed in this text). Help in adjustment Is needed to a much 
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matters openly and frankly, it is not appropriate to employ such a topic 
in social conversation. It is discussed under conditions minimizing the 
re should be taken that intimate 


“public” aspect of the discussion. Ca 
personal details and even normal aspects of what is essentially a most 
private matter between two people in the sanctity of the home situation 
are not treated as public property. 

Such a practice does not “draw a veil of mystery around sex," Each 
sex should have at least an elementary knowledge of the biology of the 
opposite sex, as well as an understanding of sexual relations and func- 
tions. It merely presents sexual matters in their proper perspective—as 
personal matters, not proper subjects of light social conversation, There 
is a profound psychological basis, which has already been referred to in- 
directly, for this precaution in sex education: Becoming habituated to 
thinking and talking of sexual matters in a mixed group inevitably 
makes it scem more natural to discuss them with an individual member 
of the opposite sex under quite different conditions. This, in turn, with 


its implications of sophistication and the “normality” of sex, inevitably 


alters the discussants’ conceptions of the degree of “badness” or impro- 
priety involved in other heterosexual activities. Expressed differently, if 
heterosexual discussion of sexual matters is condoned by responsible 
adults, it subtly makes it seem more “all right" to engage in such dis- 
cussions under other circumstances, and such discussions undermine 
moral inhibitions. They produce an atmosphere of verbal intimacy which 
facilitates the development of other intimacies. 

It is probably impossible to define an "ideal" 
to hold toward sex and heterosexual activities. In the first place, differ- 
ent religious and cultural groups will have different opinions on the sub- 
ject. In the second place, sex is such a per ive influence in human af- 
fairs, touching so many aspects of life in so many ways, that any pat 


summary would probably be an oversimplification. Yet some sort of 
e knows 


iev- 


attitude for adolescents 


al is needed, because it is axiomatic that the more precisely on 
ive of an educational program, the better the chance of ach 
ll as principles 
able 
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the object 
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of mental hygiene, the author suggests these general criteria of desir: 
sex attitudes on the part of adolescent boys and girls. Variations would 
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be desir 
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Having two sexes is not only biologically necessary, but a natural 
ividing the responsibilities of a home. 
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2. The physical differences between the sexes are normal but per- 
sonal, and not suitable subjects for parlor conversation. 

3. Sexual desires are normal, proper, and in no way dirty or wrong. 
It is neither improper nora sign of sinfulness to have them. 

4. Gratifying these desires except after marriage is wrong. The 
"wrongness" is not merely a matter of social rules or religious teaching; 
It is wrong because it injures girls’ self. concepts, distorts boys' social 
concepts, encourages irresponsible self-indulgence, and may result in a 
baby without a home. 

5. If given the chance, people's feelings sometimes run away with 
them, Strong sex feelings may do this; therefore, it is good sense, as well 
as “proper,” to avoid words and actions which arouse sexual passions. 

6. Sexually suggestive words and actions should be avoided because 
they are in poor taste (like picking o 
urges) as well as improper. 

7. It is proper to have an interest in sex 


ne's nose or discussing bathroom 


and learn about it, but to 
Parade your interest or knowledge is an indication of lack of judgment. 
two sexes to think and feel differ- 


8. It is natural for members of the 
al as well as physical dif- 


ently about many things; there are psychologic 
ferences between the sexes. Each should respect the other's feelings. 
. 9. A boy and a girl going together is natural, because throughout life 
à man and a woman will [orm a partnership. 

10. Boys and girls go together because they are of opposite sexes, but 
talk or play regarding sex is out of place in their relationship. 
t in marriage, but the adjustment 


1l. Sexual adjustment is importan à 
and cannot be determined by 


is mos $ à 
Mostly emotional rather than physical 


Prio : 
t physical sexual relations. . 
Where and by whom education on physical maturation and the psy- 


chological adjustments it requires (this is a much more accurate picture 
st What is involved than the expression "sex education") should be 
Blven is a hotly debated question. It is an interesting fact, and indica- 
tive of how highly charged emotionally the whole subject of sex is, that 
IScussion by adults of when, where, and by whom education regarding 
9dily and psychological developments related to sex should be given 
“Seni arouses intense emotional reactions. — — . 
"Tue people would seriously question the position that ideally such 
true ns (for convenience's sake we shall say ; à 
; Cope involved should be constantly borne im mind) should be 
Biven by parents in the home. Some parents do not have the requisite 


“sex education," but the 
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knowledge to provide their children with more than the bare biolog- 
ical facts of sex and a strong set of "don'ts" which they are hard-put to 
justify convincingly. Ideally it might be fine for parents to fill their chil- 
dren’s teeth, avoiding the traumatic experiences of a strange man, 
strange office, strange smells, all of which make the operation seem much 
more grave than it really is. But they cannot do this for precisely the 
same reason they sometimes cannot do an adequate job of sex education 
for their children. They simply do not know how. 

It cannot be overemphasized that preparation for adolescence, even 
for the physical conditions of adolescence, is about 90 per cent emotional 
conditioning and 10 per cent factual information. Explanations, al- 
though technically accurate in facts presented, given with inadequate or 
improper consideration of the whole emotional life and adjustment of 
the adolescent, can easily do more harm than good. Facts presented 
without the knowledge or skill to participate in discussion with the ado- 
lescent until the emotional implications of those facts become a part of 
the boy's or girl's personality structure are likely to have little desirable 
ingly lacking in understanding 


effect. And parents are sometimes surpri 
of many significant, if not essential, emotional aspects of physical and 
emotional maturation. (This re-emphasizes the fact that “sex” in one's 
life is a much more complex concept than is the sex act.) 

In the opinion of the author, it would seem that the best expedient 
for sex education of adolescents would be for the process of enlighten- 
ment and indoctrination to begin in the home, as it does now among 
most intelligent parents. Beginning with the elementary facts of biology 
and reproduction, it would be carried out from childhood until pre- 
adolescence, as it has been for the past centuries. (Whether or not it is 
preplanned or desired, it is inevitable that in the broad sense sex eun: 
cation must begin in the home, as the child from an early age sees 1n 
bodily form, but much more in actions, the man-woman, male-female, 
husband-wife interrelations, the subtle differences in Mommas and Pop- 
pas, boys and girls, men and women, what they can or cannot do, and 
what is expected of each. In some cases this may be a hurdle to overcome 
as the counselor begins to put new perceptions or concepts as ideals up 
against what the adolescent has all his life seen, felt, and thought of as 
normal.) It might be noted that a program for parents of education on 
physical and psychological maturation would be the real, logical pae 
point, though an unlikely eventuality. Ideally, sex education wou 
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carried on by the parents during the adolescent period to whatever ex- 
tent they desired, but this education might be augmented by a program 
of education in the school, for boys and girls in separate classes, con- 
ducted by a person with sufficient background in counseling psychology 
to be qualified to assist boys and girls in the delicate matter of emotional 
adjustment.10 
Such an educational program probably should begin in the seventh 

Or eighth grade, although a few talks on the basic nature of female mat- 
“ration and functions may well have been given girls earlier. Except in 
the case of girls from families of very low educational and intelligence 
levels, the latter would seldom be required in school. In the case of 
Individual girls (and occasionally a boy), a more complete educational 
Program might profitably be started earlier. As a rule, however, the au- 
thor believes age thirteen or fourteen is early enough, because although 
Physical maturation is typically well under way by that time, the girl is 
‘Ypically not exposed to the most disturbing or puzzling social concomi- 
tants of sexual maturation before these ages. In other words, the social 
Problems which emerge with physical maturation typically do not be- 
come significant until adolescence is fairly well established. Education on 
the Psychological aspects of heterosexual relations before such psycholog- 
Ica] Maturation begins is futile, because the girl or boy does not know 
What you are talking about. The failure of adults to recognize the differ- 
Ng times when different aspects of sexual consciousness become active is 
"esponsible for many comic-tragic situations in which the “education” is 
Siven too late to do any good or too early to be understood. 
The education probably should continue on a fairly regular basis un- 
the end of senior high school. This is in keeping with the point 
Previously emphasized that counseling (which can be used as a term in- 
‘erchangeable with a properly designed educational program) is not a 
9ne.shot deal. It is a process of preliminary preparation and a systemati- 
Cally Continued process of meeting the adolescent's changing needs for 
Nowledge as those needs develop. A well- 
desieneq 
ifieq 


til 


and attitude development 


d program of this type, conducted by persons professionally qual- 


by reason of psychological knowledge, could substantially reduce 
€ incidence of emotional, behavioral, and personality problems among 


adole 
Wlescenı boys and girls. 


10 A * 
Phia, LF Oliven, Sexual Hy, 


giene and Pathology. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
1955. : 
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Case of Mrs. Dickinson’s Class 
Mrs. Dickinson wants to spend some time in her eleventh-grade 
home-economics class going somewhat further than has been cus- 
tomary in the school in giving her girls instruction on physiological 
and psychological maturation. What would be a good way for her to 
prepare to do this so as not to upset the patrons or become involved 
ina row which might injure her professionally? 


ADJUSTING TO AGE OF MATURATION 


A sizable number of boys begin to develop facial hair around the cor- 
ners of the upper lips while they are eleven years old or younger. A 
comparable number display no noticeable development of facial hair be- 
fore the age of seventeen. The time of development of hair under the 
armpits and on the limbs shows an equally wide variation, and the time 
of the first ejaculation appears to vary even more widely.!! 

Among girls, 1 to 3 per cent will probably begin menstruation during 
or before their tenth year, and about 10 per cent more during their 
eleventh year. Four to 8 per cent will reach the menarche during their 
fifteenth year or later.!2 Noticeable development of the breasts and 
rounding of the hips vary over this six-year range also, and in some girls 
neither ever attains the expected feminine roundness and fullness. 

All this means that a goodly proportion of boys and girls will appear 
(and to an even greater extent will feel that they appear) very different 
from the majority of their age-mates. Dawning social consciousness, with- 
out the experience which gives perspective, makes adolescents even more 
acutely or uncomfortably conscious of being different than adults would 
be. So the potential self-consciousness and embarrassment both boys and 
girls experience from conspicuously early and late physical maturation 
can easily be imagined—and is usually greater than is imagined! 

There are both advantages and disadvantages to early maturation, 
and likewise the boy or girl who matures later than the average experi- 
ences some advantages and some disadvantages. Workers with adoles- 
cents should be aware of the special problems early maturers and late 
maturers face. They should also be aware of the advantages which may 


11 G, V. Ramsey, “The Sexual Development of Boys," American Journal of Psychol- 


ogy, 1943, 56:217-233. . " 
12 K. Simmons and W. W. Greulich, "Menarcheal Age and the Height, Weight, ar 


Skeletal Age of Girls 7 to 17 Years," Journal of Pediatrics, 1943, 22:518-548. 
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accrue from early or late maturation. Special effort should be made to 
Bet early or late maturers to recognize the advantages produced by their 
deviation from the mean; they will be conscious enough of the disad- 
vantages! There are enough of these advantages that a boy or girl can 
frequently turn his or her deviation from the average age of maturing 
into a definite asset. 

Understanding the causes and proper handling of adjustments related 
to late or early maturation gives adequate ability to understand and 
cope with any problems likely to result from average-age maturation. No 
adjustmental problems are likely to be encountered in this group which 
do not also appear, usually in more severe forms, in the deviate ma- 
turers, 


The Early-Maturing Girl 

Usually the carly-maturing girl will be larger for her age than her 
Slower Sister, and, of course, this highlights her difference.!? Early phys- 
‘cal maturation is naturally accompanied by early sexual awakening and 
Carly interest in the opposite sex. With her self-consciousness about her 
changing body, therefore, she may be beset by perverse desires to flaunt 
i Seeming to invite the attention which both excites and embarrasses 
her, The early-maturing girl has had less opportunity to learn social 
Customs, conventions, and graces than later-maturing ones will have. Fre- 
quently parents, reluctant to lose their “little girl,” persistently refuse to 
recognize the unmistakable signs of sexual maturation and do not give 


h 5 à a 
€r the social education she needs to control and direct her biological 
ion it can be said that she has a little 


Urges : 
Bes. With only slight exaggerat 
and self-control and a woman's 


irl's mi e A 
: I's mind, perception, judgment, : 
Ody and biological urges.!! Sexually attractive, eager, and lacking even 


e Example of her age-mates as a balance to her social advances and re- 


s wae 
Ponses, she is particularly vulnerable to exploitation by older, unscru- 
Pulous boys, and her childishly naive, unsophisticated heterosexual be- 


lavi : . "fast" a 
vior can readily acquire for her the reputation of being "fast" and 


Cau, E 
S¢ her to engage in improper conduct.!^ 
The fact that a girl has matured physically at 
' The Family in a Democratic Society. 


an early age and that 


13 ll 
Colu H, E. Jones, “Adolescence in Our Society, 
at University Press, New York, 1949, pp. 70-82. 
York, n Jersild, The Psychology of Adolescence. 
15 ; 
hae 3 Margolese, *Mental Disorders in Childhood Duc 
"vous Child, 1948, 7:55-77. 
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her social inclinations are those of an older person unfortunately does 
not mean that intellectually or in the area of self-discipline and 
self-control she is significantly more advanced than her pre-adolescent age- 
mates. The relationship between age of physical maturation and intelli- 
gence or capacity for self-direction is positive but negligible.!5 This not 
only is dangerous as regards her relations with boys, as already noted; it 
means that adults will unconsciously expect more adult behavior of her 
because she looks like an adult, and her looks belie her ability to live up 
to their expectations. Thus, teachers, parents, and other adults may ex- 
pect more mature behavior of her than she is capable of, and her stand- 
ing in their eyes suffers when she is unable to live up to their expecta- 
tions. 

Special attention and assistance given the carly-maturing girl in ad- 
justing to physical maturation should cover several arcas. Earlier and 
more extensive reassurance and education, and continuing counseling, 
are needed on the various aspects of physical maturation discussed ear- 
lier. Reassurance that other people do not notice her changing body to 
the extent that she does, and that when they do notice it they merely 
think of her as "growing up," will lessen her self-consciousness, and 


lessen her embarrassment even more. 

Instruction in grooming, in dressing in a manner truly becoming an 
emerging young lady, is needed, because soon she will not dress like à 
child and, if not shown how to apply make-up and to dress becomingly; 
will invent her own grotesque imitations of sophisticated maturity. 

It will inevitably be a source of conflict in the home, but the early- 
maturing girl should be given more adult supervision in her social af- 
fairs than she would receive if she became interested in such activities 
two or three years later. This is elementary prudence. Care taken in help- 
ing her meet and mingle with carefully selected older boys and girls who 
are of her own biological age is desirable, simply because they arc older 
and intellectually and socially more mature and experienced than she. 
Their influence will be greater on her than on each other because of 
their greater experience and glamour. 

On the bright side, the early-maturing girl will normally be the envy 
of her slower age-mates, even though the onset of the causes of their envy 
makes her self-conscious. When they begin dating, she already will have 
the advantage of a circle of friends of cligible maturity, as well as the in- 


16 E. M. Abernethy, "Relationships Between Mental and Physical Growth," Mono 
graph of the Society for Research in Child Development, 1936, Vol. I, No. 7. 
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valuable experience of having already learned what to say, how to act, 
and how to make a boy enjoy a date with her. 


The Late-Maturing Girl 

Actual study of late-maturing girls reveals that, as a group (be it re- 
membered; conspicuous individual exceptions do occur) they surpassed 
their earlicr-maturing sisters in traits related to personal appearance, 
Vivaciousness, and leadership. Also, they are more likely to mature 
Mto the long-legged young woman glorified by present-day standards of 
beauty in the United States.'? With these advantages, however, the late- 
Maturing girl has some temporary but bothersome handicaps. She does 
Not look or feel as old as she is chronologically, but despite this she has 


the norm "grown up," aggravated by the fact that her 
8 


al desire to be 
Classmates are acting and being treated as more grown up than she.!* 

Parents typically and normally are reluctant to surrender their “little 
Birls" by the admission that they are now young ladies. The girl whose 
delayed Maturation gives her minimal reason to fight strongly for greater 
freedom is usually kept under close parental control for a longer time 
than is good for her. The seriousness of this delay does not lie in the fact 
that for irs she is controlled more closely by her 
p at would probably be a good thing—for most adolescents 
lo be controlled for a longer period! The possible disadvantage is that 
She thus h ise ss time to adjust to increasing self- 
determination before she is off at college or at work with complere visa 
*Ponsibility for her own self-management. Instead of six years of growing 
she moves out completely at the 
nd insecure beginner at 


' two or three extra ye 
arents, Th 


as two or three years le. 


Manci H 
agg ee from parental control, 
d ‘ s 
an Of two, three, or four. She is an uncertain at 
age when other girls her chronological age are ate iei 
accomplished. This will tend to promote feelings of in eriority and 

“ing different. It may also discourage active heterosexual adjustment 
wae pin P ‘ É iations. 

Promote withdrawal tendencies or homosexual association n 
All the foregoing are possible maladjustive tendencies resulting from 
i : i d xtent i 
late maturation. Most of them probably exist to some e n 


adjustment of all late-maturing girls. ad ulus 
are not seriously maladjusted in these or other areas. by being 


already experienced 


he life Certainly all late-maturing 


H. x, Jones, *Adolescence in Our Society," The Family in A Democratic Society. 
Diversity Press, New York, 1949. m F aids 
Cation ^ M. Aberne GOCE TSEC in Physical and Mental Growth, Journal of Edu 
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aware of common tendencies toward maladjustment in these areas, how- 
ever, adults working with adolescent girls can be alert to recognize, and 
take remedial steps to counteract, such maladjustive tendencies as they 
arise. 

The key to helping the late-maturing girl through the difficult latter 
months of her “behind-schedule” pre-adolescence lies in providing her as 
full and satisfying a social life as possible at her own level of interest. It 
will help the late-maturing girl for adults to talk with her about the 
process of growing up as if it is something that is happening to her right 
now, that will merely show itself in different ways as time passes. Of 
course, this is absolutely true, but it seems more true if physical matura- 
tion is talked about as something actually taking place within her right 
now, but in a different stage from other girls, than if it is a precise point 
located somewhere in the never-never land of the future. It will allay her 
anxieties more than mere promises that she will grow up eventually. 

The importance of encouraging the late-maturing girl to assume re- 
sponsibility and exercise more self-direction over her life and affairs than 
she herself absolutely demands can be inferred from the foregoing men- 
tion of the disadvantage of her short period of limited supervision be- 
tween the onset of adolescence and the leaving of parental care. It is 
not unavoidable that she leave home with insufficient experience in self- 
direction. By judiciously relaxing their closeness of supervision, parents 
can let her have the full period of transition to full self-control. 

She needs opportunities for success in various activities to bolster her 
self-confidence and strengthen her self concept. She needs to keep busy 
and to find areas in which she can excel. She may be able to compete 
quite favorably with more biologically mature girls in swimming, ten- 
nis, bowling, work on the school paper, in dramatics, and in all Sunday- 
school activities. The richer her life in nonheterosexual activities, the 
less she will tend to withdraw, nourish self-consciousness, and miss 
needed practice in social skills. As in many other aspects of life, by re- 
sourceful and determined effort, the potential ill effects of hereditary 


influences can be minimized or entirely overcome. 


Case of Emily Evans 
Emily Evans was a late-maturing girl who did not fit the pattern. 


She was quite happy to remain "little-girlish." Her menarche was at 
age fifteen, and at seventeen she was more a little girl than a young 
woman. She had no interest in boys or dating. Her girl friends were 
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predominantly rather immature thirteen- to fifteen-years-olds. She 
bitterly objected to dressing up, even for a party, and preferred rid- 
ing her bicycle to the store to driving the car. 

Emily was passing her courses in the eleventh grade, but with low 
marks. She took no part in extracurricular activities and spent her 
spare time listening to records, watching TV, and reading. In read- 
ing she devoured Hugo, Dickens, Grey, and Dumas, with little inter- 
est in romance, mystery, or current fiction. Emily's parents said she 
was childish in her emotional responses, irresponsible, and extremely 
careless of her personal appearance. She is small and immature- 
looking. 

l. What is the matter with Emily? Justify your answer. 

2. What should the teacher do to help her? What should her par- 
ents do? 


Th 
e Farly- aaia 7 
uly-Maturing Boy 
As trying to run with an older set of adolescents can expose a girl to 


da E H 
nger of sexual exploitation, the same attempt will usually expose the 


b E 
9Y to frustration, rejection, frequent ridicule, and embarrassment. Such 
ju erines, if repeated. often enough, may result in long-term injury to 
MS « e á H . E . 
$ social and emotional adjustment. At best, he is conscious of being 


different” and, therefore, prone to develop anxieties and make things 


Worse by “trying too hard.” 

Adults are likely to expect too much of the early-maturing boy. Size, 
facial hair, and sexual interests proclaim the young man, and he is ex- 
Pected to act as such and assume responsibilities, doing his duties with- 
a urging or supervision, as a boy several years older than he. Usually 
with the single exception of sexual 


le c; . 
, “*hnot, because psychologically, 
t failure to live up to the ex- 


intere. i , 
‘te Crests, he is still a little boy. Consisten 
Ctaty : si 

tations of others based on his physical 


deprecat; : 
Precation, a lowered self concept, which ma 
rebellion, and lack of effort. 


size can produce a self- 
y become the basis for 


um of inferiority, withdrawal, 
fos is advantages enjoyed by the early-maturing boy more than atone 
ally ne additional problems he encounters." Because of his size he usu- 
ejes Nes in the athletics which are important status symbols in the 
158 of both boys and girls of his age and older. Smaller age-mates tend to 


Oi s. . 
ok Up to" him figuratively as well as literally, and accord him 
19 * " 

P Wi C. Jones, N. Bayley, and H. E. Jones. "Physical Maturing Among Boys as 
€d to Behavior," American Psychologist, 1948, 3:246. 
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leadership if he is at all qualified for it in other respects. He is normally 
given more freedom and opportunity to assume more responsibility, with 
resulting advantage in learning to cope with a wider range of life situa- 
tions. By the time he is in senior high school and the other boys in his 
class are maturing, he has had years of experience in the social graces. 
He has been interested in personal grooming for several years, and can 
look and act more mature than later-maturing boys his own age. This 
gives him important advantages not only socially, but in competition 
for leadership in school activities of all types. 


The Late-Maturing Boy 

His problem is essentially the same as that of the late-maturing girl. 
Although in some respects it is worse than that of the late-maturing girl, 
in other respects it is better, because boys are customarily allowed by par- 
ents and social custom a wider range of freedom and experimentation. 
They can go further afield, stay longer, and take more initiative in in- 
jecting themselves into groups they may find which contain boys with in- 
terests kindred to their own. They are, in fact, less dependent on class- 
mates for their entire socialization activities than is the girl. 

Nevertheless, the late-maturing boy encounters problems. He cannot 
compete successfully with his more mature age-mates in active sports, 
and athletics are fully as important in the eyes and feelings of the boy a5 
social activities are in the eyes of the girl.?? Of course, he does not fully 
share their social interests, and is thus an all-round misfit in the extracur- 
ricular activities of his classmates. Since girls typically mature at an ear- 
lier age than boys, he is less likely to find girls in his class of his ow 
level of development, even if he wants to associate with them, than late 
maturing girls are to find boys of their own maturational age. 

The class offices, with their potential for developing leadership ab 
ties and qualities, seldom come to the late-maturing boy. He does not © 
well into most dramatic programs because of his small size. Even if he 15 
willing to try to dance, his partners are bigger than he is. The very qual- 
ity of petiteness often renders a girl popular and attractive. It 3 nos 
petiteness where the boy is concerned; it is being "a runt," "too little. 

The late-maturing boy and girl both may attempt to find success in 
schoolwork to compensate for lack of social accomplishments. This can 
become a genuine advantage; such a boy or girl may enter senior high 


ili- 


fit 


20 M. C. Jones and N. Bayley, "Physical Maturing Among Boys as Related to Be- 
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school or college with much better academic preparation and, even more 
important, more mature and effective methods of study than their 
carlier-maturing friends achieved. Care must be taken, however, not to 
urge the immature boy and girl into too high aspirations, because if 
their mental ability is low, they will not be able to achieve notably bet- 
ter academic success than their classmates, and what was intended to be 
a compensatory source of success can easily become another source of 
frustration and produce feelings of failure, inadequacy, and inferiority?! 

The same principles of facilitating socialization discussed in the case 
SE late-maturing girls apply here. The boy needs group activities both 
With persons his own developmental age and his age-mates in situations 
(such as picnics and informal parties) in which heterosexual activities 
ake incidental to the gencral socialization. He needs reassurance that he 
ts developing normally and will, stage by stage, reach the level of devel- 
9pment other boys do. Continuing scouting activities past the age when 
other boys lose interest may give him a valuable outlet for energy and 
interests, It can also, because of his greater age and experience, provide 
him with leadership opportunities which he lacks in school. Assisting 
adults in ith younger children is an excellent develop- 


any type of work w 
hat left out of 


ie activity for both boys and girls who are somew 
their - . B 3 
Sir age groups because of any sort of circumstance. 
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CHAPTER 12 


ACHIEVING 
WHOLESOME SEXUAL 


ADJUSTMENT 


PREVIEW 


(In such an emotionally charged area as sexual adjustment, there € 
a strong relationship between principles of mental hygiene and adherence 


to conventional standards of behavior.) 


Attitudes toward Sex in Early Adolescence 


1. Physical maturation is believed by some psychologists to antedate erotic desire by 
one to three years. 
2. Circumstances which to adults are sexually sugg 


sexual activity are seldom so perceived by girls and boy 
3. Sexual interest in boys is more genitally oriented; in girls, emotionally orient 


stive or offer opportunity for 


in early adolescence. 


ed. 


The Structuralization of Sexual Interests 
1. An abundance of varied and wholesome heterosexual activities are desirable 25 a 


basis for establishing proper adolescent attitudes toward sex. 
9. The above reduces the sexual element of boy-girl relationships to its proper per 
spective. 
Dynamics of Sexual Behavior 


1. Affection for the partner is an important clement in the sexual desire of the g" 


and is not (may even be negative) in the case of the boy. 
2. Boys are inclined to sexual aggressiveness, dominance, mastery, and 
Girls are inclined to pa: ;, submissiveness, receptivity, and masochism. 


ences are partly biological, partly cultural, in origin. 
3. Love reduces the aggressive-dominant-sadistic inclinations of the boy and in 


the submissiveness-receptivity of the girl. 


some sadism- 
These differ- 


creases 
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Sexual Behavior of Adolescents 


l. Ext i 2 ie 
ent of sexual activity between a boy and girl = the privacy they have x the 


length i E 
E d ume they have it x how often they have it. 
2. The girl's self concept and the boy's ethical standards are, respectively, the best 


defe ai i 
nse against sexual immorality. B ag 
3. Wa ional life i ! i i 
irm emotional life in the home, replete with affection and security, helps à irl 


develop 4 d rem 
velop and maintain good moral standards. 
Sexual Behavior and Mental Health 
1 


tional dis 
ml disorders and marital mala 


-Inac ; è P 7 P " 
a culture such as that of the U.S., sexual impropriety 1$ conducive to emo- 


diustment, especially in girls. 
escents reconcile their emotional problems 


aie hers and counselors can help adol 
Built and anxiety through: 
uncritical sy; 
^ critical sympathy and reassurance 
acilitating catha 
helpi i i 
ping them achieve an understanding of tl 
the indiscretion. 


acir motives and feelings which led to 


Problem Arcas in Sexual Adjustment 
AREA 
Dank PROBLEM 
NCL Q : 
ples and popularity Whether to submit to group s andards lower than one's 
own, or defy them at the risk of losing acceptance by the 
arch. will usually reveal others of equally high 


group. Se 
Promiscuit principles with whom to associate. 
y May be due to simple self-indulgence or lack of moral 
principles. May also be a search for reassurance as to one's 
Differin, " virility or prowess, or for affection and security. 
8 Socioeconomic When the girl is of lower socioeconomic status than the 


Status x diae) 
boy, she is peculiarly vulnerable to exploitation. Dating 
across social lines is frequently a symptom of social malad- 

Masturbati justment or hostility toward parents. . 

fantasies ton and sex ‘They are intrinsically harmless, except that mey may in- 

terfere with normal social life. If indulged in to excess, 
they may be symptomatic of maladjustive retreat from 

Homoseyu : reality. i . . . 

ality "The result of faulty sexual identification, probably having 
its roots in infancy. Except for gentle encouragement to 
activities appropriate to the person’s sex, no treatment 
should be attempted except by a psychiatrist or clinical 
E " ychologist. 
«T ws Conversation nmm c an occasional exhibitionist, adolescents are 
Physica] intimacies usually embarrassed by suggestive remarks. "Frank" group 


discussion of anatomical or sexual topics in mixed groups 
may lessen their inhibitions in an undesirable manner. 
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FOREWORD 


Ir is inevitable that the personal philosophy of the author is reflected in 
the discussion of a subject whose roots include strong value judgments, 
social principles, and moral and ethical standards. To the extent that 
such a discussion goes beyond a compilation and presentation of statis- 
tical data, the tendency increases for personal values of the author to be 
reflected, because interpretations and theories are made in terms of his 
own frame of reference and values. 

In this chapter the assumption is made that the purpose of under- 
standing principles of adolescent sexual adjustment is not merely the 
acquisition of academic knowledge per se, but also to learn ways of cop- 
ing with problems which arise in the area. The further assumption is 
made that adults working with adolescents will desire to perpetuate and 
strengthen in them conventional principles of morality which charac 
terize American culture. Therefore, while facts and clinical interpreta 
tions are presented in this chapter, the discussion is not limited to that 


data. It includes consideration of ways of using those facts and interpre 
culture 
and the principles of mental hygiene. Thus, there may be seen in this 


chapter what some would call a moralistic tone inappropriate to à sci- 


tations to encourage adherence to the mores of the prevailing 


entific text. 


* * * 


VaRIOUS aspects of sex and sexual adjustment have been discussed in 


several earlier chapters, because sex plays an important role in many 
areas of adolescent adjustment. However, there arc aspects of sexual ad- 
justment in adolescence which are sufficiently distinct from general per- 
emotional, and 


sonality development, physical maturation, and social, 
as- 


mental development to necessitate consideration of the psychological 


pects of adjustments to sex per se. 


This is largely because sexual adjustment in American society involve 


; : ithin 
ment not only to new, urgent, and often confusing desires withit 


adjustr ical 
the adolescent himself, but also to a complex and sometimes illogic 
pattern of social conventions and mores regarding sex. Adults of other 


nations are often puzzled over our ethics and standards of sexual behav- 


ior. One well-educated and successful Norwegian businessman, talking 
; s & 
about it showed a picture of his little daughter, six years old, taken on * 
E ; 

t that 


public beach. She was wearing nothing at all. He asked, “How is i 
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you Americans approve of grown women, with voluptuous bodies and 
great sexual attraction, appearing in public wearing one or two little bits 
of eloth that reveal every detail of their bodies, except some small patches 
of skin, and yet think it is immodest for a little girl like this to go without 
being covered up?" One from Italy said, “You try to stimulate sexual 
desires by suggestive advertisements featuring beautiful women, you have 
dances which stimulate sexual excitement, you have movies which induce 
sexual desires, and then you say it is so very wrong to satisfy these desires 
you work so hard to arouse. What is the idea?” 

. As we citizens of the United States compare our country with others 
In which legal prostitution flourishes or where illegal prostitution op- 
Crates about as openly, where mixed bathing parties and nude swim- 
Ming parties are sanctioned, where motion pictures show erotic scenes 
banned in our theaters, we think of ourselves, comparatively at least, as 
e are. But if our standards of morality, 


a hi 
lghly moral people. And so wi 
ation of sexual desire and 


our simultaneous emphasis on sex and stimul 
rigorous disapproval of equally indiscriminate satisfaction of such de- 
ults from other nations, it is easy to 
have in comprehending the attitudes 


dolescents. Even comprehending, 


je mature, responsible ad 
. agine the difficulty children may 
e beliau expected of them as a : 
Y are increasingly beset by biological urges that they are ill equipped 
Psychologically to cope with, since they are yet immature in the control 
9f their impulses and feelings, in self-discipline. 
a great deal of factual information has 
and practices of people 
clinical experience, 


= innumerable studies à 
of "^ bong oti regarding the sexual attitudes 
Bodies. From this factual information and ge 3 i 
Mined a and psychiatrists have formulated ier en ma 
deter ing child, adolescent, and adult sexuality. It 1s o ten impossible to 
Pabedan precisely where fact ceases and teok, begin i bs 

ally is this true of a subject so complicated by emotional, religious, 
nra, ex. Several widely held beliefs re- 
of note here. Some of these be- 


s on any subject. 


Bardin Sun social concomitants as s 
iefs ^ adolescent sexuality are worthy à 
and is based on factual data. Some are theories, ihe l ucts 
terpretations. Ofttimes it is difficult to determine which belief is 
I on fact and which is a logical construct or interpretation. Whether 
liets a origin in objective fact or speciou — ; 
dime adolescent sexuality widely held by psychologists anc psy 
ists should be known and understood by the student of adolescent 


S 
k Ychology because they represent informed th 


theoretical constructs, 


s interpretation, these be- 


ought on the subject. 
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However, on matters of adolescent sexuality, as well as other subjects, 
psychologists and psychiatrists differ among themselves. As an example, 
the author's clinical practice, observation as a teacher, and research 
s forces him to the conclu- 


among upper-age adolescents in college cl: 
sion that during early adolescence the desire for physical intimacy and, 
in fact, sexual consciousness generally, is much less than is believed by 


a large proportion of his colleagues. 

At this point it may be well to explore the meaning of certain terms 
employed in discussing heterosexual relationships and some concepts on 
which their use is based. Grant! distinguishes between "genital" motives 


Photo by Stephen Carmichael. 


P : are 
"Friendship may exist between a boy and a girl because they 


e sexes without involving erotic overtones.” 


Figure 16. $ 
members of oppositi 
The Psychology of Sexual Emotions: 
d Co., New York, 1957. 


V. M. Grant The Basis of Selective attrac 
1 V. M. O , 


tion. Longmans, Green an 
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and “amorous” motives in heterosexual associations. McKinney? equates 
the genital motive with "lust" and the amorous with "love." The au- 
thor shares the inference of these psychologists that heterosexual attrac- 
tion may be on other bases than desire for sexual relations, "erotic" mo- 


tivation, In fact, one of the principal criteria of good sexual adjustment 
elaborated later in this chapter is the extent to which boys and girls are 
wee to perceive and gain satisfaction from heterosexual associations on 
evels other than that of erotic stimulation and gratification. Boys are 
People. Girls are people. They differ from each other and have attrac- 
— for cach other as complementary natures as well as complementary 
Bodies and biological urges. Even where neither “amorous” nor “genital” 
Motives are consciously involved, boys derive a pleasure from association 
Math girls, and vice versa. Although this pleasure derives largely from 
their membership in different sexes, it is often based on their differing 
Seta] roles and. complementary psychological natures r 
their complementary biological urges. In short, friendship may exist be- 
are members of opposite sexes with- 
ach finds in the other 


ather than on 


"Wem à boy and a girl because they 
out involving genital or amorous motives, because € 
ith the mating urge and yet not found 
pective examination of your 
amples of this type of 


toe not connected w 
en members of the same sex. Intros 
Wn friendships will probably reveal several ex 
Yeterosex ua] association. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD 
SEX IN EARLY ADOLESCENCE 


engaged in consid- 


Before reaching adolescence the typical child has 
ten, if not usually, 


“rable sexu and experimentation. Of 
tion has been provoked by curiosity 
mpulses. The curiosity may take the 
lefying parental mandates 


this iny ual investigation 
rather ei ewe and experimenta 
P iri by well-defined — J ; 
anien, interesi in anatomical dorem. c : aie ia 
fign ngaging in forbidden activities to find what the ries ag (OF imita- 

of the activities observed in adults to ascertain their attraction and 


See y ss ad 
" what happens. The investigation and 
e : i : 
Tosexual, sometimes involves another m 


experimentation is sometimes 
ember of the same sex, and 


L3 3 z T 
F. McKinney, The Psychology of Personal Adjustment. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 


W York, 1960. 
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is sometimes directed at the child’s own person through masturbation 
or some other form of auto-eroticism. 

With the dawn of puberty, the genital and erotic aspects of sex begin 
to emerge in boys and girls, especially boys. Some students of the subject 
(and the author is one of this group) feel that the first amorous attrac- 
tion of a girl for a boy, or vice versa, is not "erotic," not "genitally ori- 
ented"—i.e., is not based upon a biological drive for sexual relations. 
Others maintain that even the first heterosexual strivings are essentially 
genitally oriented, although social pressure and self-consciousness may 
disguise the fact. According to this latter theory, sexual stirrings of all 
sorts are basically genital; the adolescent desires intercourse. Certainly, 
erotic urges are active to some degree from the beginning of adolescence, 
and within a very short time after the dawning of heterosexual attrac 
tion these urges are held by some to dominate direct heterosexual be- 
havior and feelings. 

Boys are known to reach their biological peak of sexual potency ap* 
This fact sug 
rd 


proximately two years after puberty, around age sixteen.’ 
gests to some that the boy is driven in his heterosexual relations towa 
total sexual relations at a quite early age. Girls do not ordinarily reach 
the peak of sexual desire before the mid-twenties, despite the fact that 
they mature biologically carlier than boys.i Thus, boys, in adolescence: 
may be expected to be the aggressors in sexual advances not only be- 
cause of their masculine role, but because their urge toward full sexua 


relations reaches its peak long before the girl is similarly motivated. 
clude 


1 long 


From all the above, some psychologists and psychiatrists col 
that associations between boys and girls become sexually orientec 


before parents ordinarily think of their adolescent children as being 
ults- 


ncy 


“sexed” in the sense of the sexual desires experienced by normal ad 
Boys, particularly, actually reach their point of greatest sexual pote" 
shortly after the age at which they traditionally lose interest in playing 
with marbles. All this suggests the normality, the natural expectation, of 
sexual experimentation approaching or achieving full sexual intimacy 
in the associations of boys and girls even in their earliest teens. 


à nee $ x ditis 
Other psychologists and psychiatrists share the conclusions of this 2" 


thor that typically, physical sexual maturation runs ahead of psycho" 


3 A. C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, and C. E. Martin, Sexual Behavior in the Human 
le. W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, 1948. T" 
4 A. C. Kinsey, W. B. Pomeroy, C. E. Martin, and P. H. Gebhard, Sexual Behan! 
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logical comprehension of the full erotic significance of sex and erotic as- 
pects of sexual interest.* & * Girls typically achieve considerable sexual 
maturity before they develop intense, erotic sexual desire. ? The same 
is less true of boys, but still may be considered typical of them. Sexual 
awareness is first followed by generalized interest and curiosity regarding 
sexual matters and the opposite sex. Observation of the activities of boys 
and girls in early adolescence, and clinical work with them, indicates to 
the author that the evolution of sexual consciousness and psychosexual 
maturation remains for as long as two to three years at the level of 
talking and looking, wondering and investigating and experimenting, 
motivated more by curiosity than by eroticism. Sexual-type activity among 
Sariy adolescents more frequently involves boys and girls engaging in 
‘necking” and mild, superficial “petting” to gratify their curiosity as 
to what it is like, rather than constituting the stimulation of, or response 


t a . : 
9, genitally oriented erotic urges.!^ 1 


In girls, early sexual desire is not specific or erotic; 
longings, unknown stirrings of feelings, feelings of tenderness and soft 
affection, a desire to love someone, dominate her sexual impulses. Love is 
More prominent than erotic urges in the girl.’* Girls are less likely than 
ed sexually. Boys may so become through 
thoughts of girls, conversation about them, pictures of female nudity, or 
a glimpse of some usually concealed part of a girl's body. Girls usually 
require direct stimulation of erotogen zones— genitalia, breasts, or lips 
Their sexual feelings, too, are enjoyable 
te of feeling to be main- 
hen, with the passing of 


vague, disturbing 


bo 
YS to become strongly arous 


ssl 

f © become sexually aroused. 
3 i 9 

t , their own sake, constitute a pleasurable sta 
a H . H y 
ined, whereas the boy's sexual inclination (W 
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time, it becomes erotically oriented) is directed toward a climax, an or- 
gasm. 

There are exceptions to the hypothesis that carly heterosexual attrac- 
tion is not erotically oriented, of course. Sometimes from the dawning of 
physical signs of adolescence, and occasionally even before, a boy or girl 
will display unmistakable signs of erotic sexual desire and make physical 
approaches, seductive in the case of the girl and aggressive in the case of 
the boy, aimed at sexual activity. Such instances occur much more fre- 
quently among boys and girls from families of lower socioeconomic lev- 
els. Sociological and psychological research has revealed that the average 
boy or girl brought up in “underprivileged” areas begins sexual activity 
earlier than those of middle- and upper-class backgrounds.!? This may be 
explained by the generally lower educational level of parents in the 
lower socioeconomic areas, their preoccupation with earning a living 
and the resultant lessening of supervision of the activities of their chil- 
dren, the lesser amount of privacy under living conditions prevailing 
there, and consequent increased opportunity for children to observe 
each other and adults undressed or in suggestive activities. Important 
factors are also the abundance of children commonly concentrated in 
the poorer areas of town, the paucity of recreational facilities, and the 
opportunities for boys and girls of early adolescent age to be seduced or 
otherwise initiated into sexual activities by older boys and girls. oe 

However, although reasonable precautions should be taken to mint 
mize opportunities for boys and girls in early adolescence to succumb e 
their dimly understood biological urges and engage in sexual experr 
mentation, more harm than good may result from judging the behavior 
of early teenagers by the standards of adult sexual motivation.!* The au- 
thor's observation suggests that bodily contact between early teenagers 
in mixed athletic activities seldom has significant erotic overtones. The 
chances are overwhelming that an early-adolescent boy and girl from 
families with good interpersonal relations, which observe and teach con 
ventional middle-class or upper-class standards and values, will, if accl 
dentally placed in a situation of unusual privacy or opportunity for 
sexual experimentation do little or nothing about it. 

Early amorous attachments are not necessarily erotic.!? Circum 


:minar 
13 L. Schneider and S. Lysgaard, “The Deferred Gratification Pattern: A preliminary 


Study,” American Sociological Review, 1953, 18:142-149. 
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ards and a good self concept are needed 
1 of his or her behavior. 


Figure 17. Well 
y the 


-developed ethical stand. 
adolescent for guidance and regulation 


Sta g Io: 
: nces deliberately sought by older adolescents for sexual activities— 
he par s 
Bh Parked car, the walk home through unfrequented ways with shadowy 
tners—; s : à 
Ners—in most instances carry little if amy erotic suggestion to boys 


and pi s 
Birls a few years younger, although such circumstances may encour- 


“Be them to investigative intimacies. 

Parents sometimes have difficulty orienting th 

arding their adolescent boys and girls to reality. On the one hand, 

im dona be reluctant to think of their “child” as being relatively grown 
Sexually, At the same time, their own tensions and apprehensions 

con may have caused them to seek to deny their child’s sexual mat- 
lon) produce in them oversensitivity tO circumstances which to an 


ad : à 
res might be sexually suggestive. In other words, the same attitude 

e . 3 b 
thaps an unresolved personal conflict) in a parent which makes him 
rgent sexual maturity 


Or h 
" €T reluctant to acknowledge his child's eme i 
Y also render him neurotically suspicious of circumstances of little or 


heir feelings and beliefs 
reg 
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no sexual significance to the boy or girl in very early adolescence. 

Sometimes adults do not realize that circumstances which to them are 
suggestive frequently suggest nothing in the minds of boys and girls just 
achieving physical maturity. Actions or expressions do not necessarily 
mean the same to children or early adolescents as they do to adults.! 
Certainly, the same ideas occurring to adults may occur to the boys and 
girls, but demonstration of extreme parental anxiety over an hour's de- 
lay on the way home by early teenagers should usually, if not always, 
be based on the inadvisability of being unreliable in meeting set times 
for getting home and the danger of molestation by bums or robbers, 
rather than on the suspicion that sexual irregularities may have taken 
ing year the likelihood that opportunity 


place. Of course, with every pas: 
will suggest sexual experimentation becomes greater. Curiously enough, 
and unavoidable it must be admitted, every passing year also provides 
more of such opportunities. Thus, it is important that boys and girls not 
be emotionally conditioned by premature parental suggestion to regard 
every instance of privacy with a member of the opposite sex as a chal- 
lenge to engage in physical intimacies. Left to their own devices, they 
will eventually reach the stage of desire for such activities, but protec 
tion against ill effects can better be obtained through general moral and 
ethical training than through emotional scenes over relatively improba- 
ble happenings. 

This lag between physical, social, and emotional maturation and psy- 
chosexual maturation is the major reason why it is generally undesirable 
for boys and girls of markedly different ages to date, especially if the boy» 
normally the more sexually aggressive, is several years older than the 
girl. With a boy her own age or a year older, the early adolescent girl 
will seldom be exposed to systematic effort to engage in extreme intima- 
cies and will usually resist whatever efforts are made. But with a more 
experienced boy, whose psychosexual desires are at a more mature level 
and who has engaged in erotic experimentation previously, she may Ca 
ily be subjected to excitation or persuasion beyond the powcr of her 


maturity to cope with.!7 


Original sex interest and curiosity usually find expression in conve i 
: : : /'sica 
sation between members of the same sex. Boys discuss girls, their physi¢ 


: ees MOLLIT 
and anatomical characteristics, the sex act, and sexual activities ge 


z : fs n. 
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erally.18 Concrete evidence satisfying conyentional standards of research 
data is understandably difficult to obtain; however, it appears that the 
€arly sex talk and imagery of boys is devoted largely to physical aspects 
of sex and primitive sexual activities. Early adolescent girls, on the other 
hand, while not ignoring anatomical aspects of sex and the probable na- 
ture and sensations of the sex act, more frequently discuss sex in its more 
Tomantic aspects. Torrid love scenes viewed in movies, read about in 
magazines (or comic books, of all places!), or imagined are more likely 
to be discussed and described, with curiosity about the mental and emo- 
“onal concomitants equaling or exceeding that about the physical sensa- 
tions involved. This indicated tendency is borne out by the known rela- 
tive interest and preferences of adults in sexual matters. 

A protection against sexual activity among boys and girls before they 
are mature enough to fully grasp the implications involved is the uncer- 
tainty and timidity of early adolescents in their social relations with the 
©PPosite sex. For months or even a year following the awakening of 
heterosexual interests, many are afraid even to try to talk to each other 
except under carefully considered conditions. Acute self-consciousness in- 
hibits them from advances which might be rebuffed, even if psychosexual 
Precocity suggests such advances. They are by no means immune to de- 
liberate seduction by a more sophisticated member of the opposite sex, 
and Occasionally a combination of circumstances will cause the collapse 
Of all barriers between younger adolescents and sexual activities. 

: It is the author's belief that among most early adolescents there a 
Simply a lack of conscious desire for full sexual intimacy. The lack is 
ove Partly to lack of understanding of sex apart from its primitive phys- 
lcal aspects, and partly to the phenomenon of psychosexual development 
Not yet having produced personalized, specific desire for sex activities, 
SSOciation between members of the sexes is companionable, with the 


ay i " 
PING urge not yet felt in its fullest physical sense. 


THE STRUCTURALIZATION 
OF SEXUAL INTERESTS 


adolescence a great deal of associa- 


Afford; AA 
Ording boys and girls in early ; 
: 1 members of the opposite sex, under 


tion d 
With each other and with many 
m 1 i ay rnal of Social Hygiene, 1926, 
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conditions of pleasant companionship with minimal erotic implications 
and urges, is one of the best ways of producing in a boy or girl a well- 
balanced, wholesome attitude toward sex and of laying the basis for sex- 
ual propriety in later adolescence.!? The reason for this is not far to seek: 
by such companionship boys and girls learn to think of each other as per- 
sonalities, people, friends, companions, human beings with whom you 
cook a hot dog, swim, talk about music and football and schoolwork, go 


bowling or see a movie and think about jt, not each other. It makes the 


girl seem to the boy (and vice versa) a complete person socially, men- 
tally, and psychologically, in most respects much like another boy (or 
girl). Thus, the physical and sexual element is reduced to more nearly 
its proper perspective as merely one aspect of a broad relationship; 
which for reasons of good taste and morality must be minimized. 

The importance of this breadth of association and the resulting atti- 
tudes for life within the cultural pattern of the United States can hardly 
be overemphasized. The boy or girl who passes through formative years 
of psychosexual development without acquiring an appreciation of mem- 
bers of the opposite sex as nonsexual companions does not have ade- 
quate perspective for reducing the erotic sexual drives, which will 
sooner or later develop, to their proper proportion in heterosexual ass 
ciation. If a boy (or a girl) is relatively isolated from companionship 
with the opposite sex in social relations, then, when psychobiological 
maturation brings the erotic aspect of sexual association into promt 
appropriately 


nence, this aspect looms inappropriately large. It looms in 
with- 


large because it is there; physical and emotional maturation have, 


out any outside help, produced a powerful erotic attraction toward 
yanionable, 


a of a girl 
ases for 


members of the opposite sex. If a wealth of pleasant, com] 
nonsexual associations have taken place, the sexual evaluatior 
is merely one aspect of the boy's thinking of her. If other b 
valuing her company and enjoying her association are lacking, ud 
ual attraction becomes, if not the only, at best the major basis fo 


je sex- 
r his 


prospective relations with her. l 

Under circumstances of reasonable control, and short of permitting 
unmistakably sexual contacts and actions, dancing and the rough-and- 
tumble horseplay of swimming pool and beach can be wholesome hetero" 
sexual activities, de-emphasizing by their nature the erotic element sa 
physical contact between the sexes. It is sometimes argued that suc 
H. J. Pearson, Emotional Problems of Living. w. w. Norton 
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bodily-contact activities have, in the long run, exactly the opposite result, 
producing in boys and girls the attitude that it is natural and “all right” 
for the sexes to indulge in physical contact. No decisive evidence or 
reasoning in support of either argument is forthcoming as yet. Most psy- 
chologists and sociologists, however, tend to hold the former view. This 
opinion is also typically upheld by professional youth workers, who pre- 
dominantly indicate approval of the attitudes fostered by casual, matter- 
of-fact physical contact between boys and girls without sexual implica- 
tions, 

Inevitably, if a boy or girl is normal, the erotic element of sexual at- 
traction gradually develops. (The divergent opinions of psychologists 
and psychiatrists referred to earlier in the chapter are as to how early 
this erotic element of sexual attraction appears.) It is marked by greater 
desire for bodily contact on the part of both sexes, and, particularly in 
the case of boys, by greater desire to handle parts of the girl's body hav- 
ing sexual implications. Usually there isa period of a few months to a 
Year or more when bodily contact and manual fondling on the part of 
both boy and girl is sufficient to appease, if not gratify, their erotic 
desires. Here again adolescent sex reactions differ from typical adult re- 
actions. What is to the adult preliminary sex play that must either lead 
to sexual consummation or result in more or less severe frustration may 
be generally satisfying in and of itself to the adolescent. This is partly 
because the adolescent still retains some of his timidity toward the op- 
Posite sex, and is not fully confident of his competence in heterosexual 
relations. It is partly because of lack of experience. If neither has had 
i experience of sexual relations, the progression from necking to pet- 
ting to greater intimacy is not so obvious or pressing. Buta considerable 
Part of the explanation seems to lie (and here again, satisfactorily con- 
Crete evidence is difficult to obtain) in the fact that even in middle ado- 
lescence boys and girls have not typically developed the psychosexual 
Pattern which demands full consummation for their satisfaction. . 

At this stage, as in early adolescence, continuation ot extensive het- 
frosexual activities having no sexual implications is desirable to prevent 
a boy-girl association from becoming an invariable routine of necking or 
Petting. Helping keep physical aspects of adolescents’ association 1n the 
Proper perspective is one of the contributions of teen-towns, church- 
Sponsored young-people’s groups, and organized social programis of all 
'ypes. Unless young people of this age are given an irrational amount of 
Privacy and opportunity, they seldom become involved in serious sexual 
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misbehavior, except in cases of very low home and group social stand- 
ards such as exist in the lowest socioeconomic groups. 


During the latter years of adolescence, the late teens and perhaps the 


early twenties, the psychosexual urge typically reaches its full adult form. 
The boy or girl, especially girl, who is relatively late in reaching the ulti- 
mate stage of sexual maturity in the psychological and social areas is 
perhaps fortunate. In his or her case, powerful urges which can so eas- 
ily lead to sexual delinquency do not reach their full strength before the 
time that mental and emotional development produce the self-discipline 
necessary to regulate them. 

At this point the breadth and richness of heterosexual associations of 
earlier years, the moral and ethical standards which have been acquired, 
and the self concept which has been developed are balanced against the 
urgent biological demands which all normal young people experience. 
Added in will be customs of age-mates, privacy, and opportunity. The 
result of these diverse and often opposing forces—which are the strong 
est and which the weakest?—determines the extent of sexual intimacy 
which will characterize the heterosexual activities of the older adoles- 
cents. There will inevitably be a tendency for intimacies to increase in 
extent and intensity, but this tendency is less likely to result in both boy 
and girl losing self-control if the background development has been 
along the optimum lines which we have outlined. In all events, but par- 
ticularly in the case of boys and girls whose self-discipline and whole- 
some balance of heterosexual associations are deficient, limitation of Op- 
portunity. for prolonged sexual stimulation and temptation is just good 
common sense. 


Case of the Franklin Family 

In Ourcity it is customary for dating to begin quite early for boys 
and girls who wish to do so. Thirteen-year-old girls are taken by par 
ents of boys of that age to the movies, left there, and picked up after 
the movie and time for a soda at a nearby drug store. They attend 
dances under close chaperonage, and where distance permits, they 
are often walked home by boys from church young-people's meet 
ings. By the time they are seventeen, due to a high proportion of 
boys having their own cars, boys and girls have been driving to mov- 
ies, dances, drive-in pizza stands, and “just riding around" for as long 


as two years. 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin have just moved to Ourcity from a con 


Figure 18. Breadth and diversity of heterosexual 


activities encourage wholesome social matura- 
tion. 
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servative small town where young people's social activities develop 
on a much later schedule than the young people of Ourcity are ac- 
customed to. There are three daughters, Evelyn, seventeen, Josie, 
fifteen, and Libby, fourteen. Libby is well into the pubertal period, 
but, because of her parents’ feelings and the customs of the com- 
munity, has never had anything approaching a date. Josie is hardly 
beyond the stage common to thirteen-year-olds in Ourcity, and even 
Evelyn has had only carefully chaperoned heterosexual associations. 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin do not want to be overstrict with their daugh- 
ters, and have decided they must let them conform to the dating cus- 
toms of Ourcity. However, they uneasily feel that their girls will be 
associating with age-mates considerably more advanced socially and 
more sophisticated than they are, and want to give them such guid- 
ance as is necessary to keep their inexperience from exposing them 
to embarrassment or situations with which they are unprepared to 
cope. 

1. In what ways should the Franklins’ handling of the situation 
in Evelyn's case differ from their procedures in the case of Josie? 
Libby? 

2. Should Evelyn receive any specific counsel which Josi 
Libby would not need? What and why? 

3. Should the Franklins observe any particular precaution 
their daughters’ carly social activities in Ourcity? What? Why? 
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DYNAMICS OF SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


As was pointed out in Chapter 3, and as has been obvious in subse- 


quent discussions, sex is not solely a physical or biological urge. Social 
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factors augment biological ones in producing sexual differentiatiOT 
and standards. Equally or more important in determining the pattern 
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of sexual behavior is the psychological aspect of sexuality. Boys a 
different from girls, males from females, in the psychological im] 
tions which sex has for them as they are in physical differences. Fa 
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Psychodynamics of Male Sexual Behavior 
Nature designed (and virtually every culture in history has fostered 
nal the male to be the aggressive party in sexual activities. 
3 y does the anatomical structure of the male and female render 
this technically essential; characteristics of the secondary sex organs of 
of her breast to sexual stimulation, 
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with erotic appeal. Lacking ties of acquaintance or affection to round 
out this perception into the perception of a complete person, sexual 
values are magnified. Thus, the boy receives erotic stimulation from 
sights or experiences which involve no element of attraction other than 
sexual, and his pleasure in them is not diminished by the fact that they 
are shared by a "pickup" rather than a good friend. Indeed, in many 
cases he would not want the good friend to share them, evaluating her in 
a different manner and possessing what scems to him more considera- 
tion for her. 

As might logically be deduced from the aggressiveness of the male 
and his evaluation of the relation between eroticism and affection, sadism 
of a mild sort is an element in the psychosexual structure of the typical 
male. It could hardly be otherwise, when his biological and cultural 
role is that of the aggressive pursuer, which implies that the female is his 
prey or his victim. Too, initial sexual relations are at least temporarily 
painful to the female, and the male inflicts this pain. In the case of the 
well-loved sexual partner, the sadistic element of the male nature is 
minimized, but in the case of a casual partner for whom no real affection 
exists, the element of sadism finds expression more often than not in 
roughness, disregard of the feelings or wishes of the partner, and often 
callousness when relations have been completed. Such sadistic impulses 
are really less conspicuous in the occasional brutal sexual assault made 
by a man upon a woman than in the large proportion of men whom 
prostitutes report as desiring to gratify sadistic impulses in their pur 
chased sexual relations. 

Distinguishable from sadism, but having similar roots, is the desire 
for dominance, to conquer, which is even more nearly universal in the 
psychosexual structure of the male. Even in early adolescence the tend- 
ency of the average boy to enjoy teasing or establishing dominance of 
some sort over girls with whom he comes in contact, often even the girls 
he likes best, is conspicuous.?° The teasing, making a girl beg for the re- 
turn of a shoe, ostentatiously reading a note the girl objects (or professes 
to object) to his reading, as well as occasionally more drastic behavior, 
such as publicly brow-beating or embarrassing a girl with whom he asse" 
ciates quite regularly and. pleasantly, are mixtures of sadistic tendencies 
and the male urge to dominate the female. Every teacher of junior high 
school boys and girls has had hundreds of observations of such behavior, 


20 O. E. English and G. H. J. Pearson, Emotional Problems of Living. W. W. Norton 
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too universal and frequent to be explained as individual idiosyncrasies. 
Pn "s Tama aggressiveness of the older uq hoy—and partic- 
ads uranas where he achieves sexual intimacy with a less-than- 
8 girl through high-pressure techniques of persuasion, cajolery, 
a and direct use of his superior strength, prolonged sexual stimu- 
P of the girl often against her desires, refusal to start up the car 
when she begs, "Lets go home"—the desire for dominance is frequently 
Memiger than the basic sexual desire itself, Thus, it is common talk 
ip nia that Tiea is little satisfaction in sexual relations with a cer- 
"o SECUTUS It's too easy." Similarly, few males report enjoyment of 
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less urgent. Thus, on the basis of “original narre" the vini ipa. 1 
expected to be as aggressive as the male in seeking heterose in e 
tions, although possibly less aggressive in seeking complete sexual r " 
tions. Clinical study confirms this theoretical pattern. of doge dem 
response, indicating that, in couples in whom close emotional omer 
ships have been established, girls seek and enjoy sex play on the gy B 
hugging and kissing to as great an extent as boys, but have less desire 
consummate the sex play in intercourse. . 
Cultural conditioning and social pressures are largely responsible 
for the lower aggressiveness displayed by girls in seeking heterosexual 
activities, if not responsible for their lower aggressiveness in seeking ac- 
tual intercourse, In most cultures “nice girls” simply do not take ihg 
conspicuous initiative in establishing close heterosexual relationships. 
Most girls accept this limitation and add their disapproval and the force 
of feminine social pressure to m 
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quent limitations of her activity imposed by the necessity of caring for 
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and provide for her and her offspring. These considerations are seldom 
rig = tangit out and formulated into reasoning systems by the 

ale. However, clinical case studies provide ample evidence to sub- 
Stantiate the theory that a part of the sexual passivity of the female, 
which is a form of submission, is based on her need to receive evidence 
liar: the mate she may trust for her providence and protection is strong 
and aggressive enough to do what needs to be done. After all, if he can- 
Not establish his primacy in the home, how can he be expected to be 
able to cope with the forces outside the home as the welfare of his family 
requires? 
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true. A tendency toward its truth in a particular instance is more than 
overcome by the fact that even though his desire may be strong, where 
real love is present the normal boy's sexual demands on the girl are less- 
ened as their relationship becomes to him something more than an op- 
portunity for physical gratification. 

Every clinical psychologist, psychiatrist, and counselor has encoun- 
tered numbers of instances where heartache and tragedy or near-tragedy 
have resulted from girls’ failing to comprehend the basically antithetical 
values of boys and girls on the issue of sexual intimacy. So many times 
such workers have heard the plaintive questions “Why did he want so 
badly for us to do that if he didn't love me?" and “He seemed to love me 
so much that it didn't seem wrong, and now he says he doesn't love me! 
Ilove him. I wouldn't have done it if I hadn't loved him so much and 
thought that he loved me too. Why did he want to if he didn't love me?" 

Sometimes such questions are mere self-justifications, attempts to eX- 
cuse socially disapproved conduct on the basis of a misunderstanding of 
motives. Frequently such reasoning represents a girl who has got herself 
involved in an unfortunate situation because she honestly judged the 
boy's concept of sexual relations by the standards of their meaning tO 
her. And she was wrong. Boys do not require any affection toward a girl 
to make her a sexually attractive object, to make sexual relations with 
her desirable; as previously noted, the actual reverse is more likely to be 
true, and the importance of sexual relations decline in the boy as his af- 
fection for the girl mounts, just as her desire is mounting with the 
growth of her love. 

An old folk saying is cynical and, of course, not 100 per cent accurate, 
but valuable for any counselor of adolescents (adolescent girls in partic- 
ular) to keep in mind as possessing considerable truth: A boy will seek 
sexual relations with every girl except one he loves, while a girl will have 
sexual relations with no boy except the one she loves. Remembering this 
is an excellent safeguard for the girl who feels herself on the verge of 
being convinced that intimate relations with a boy are really all right 
because they love each other so much. If he loves her, he is less likely 
to strive for such intimacy, no matter what he says. His own psychosex- 
ual structure will exercise a restraining effect on him, to say nothing of 
the fact that he will not willingly jeopardize the welfare and reputation 
of one he truly loves. Psychology texts are no place for sermons on MO- 
rality, but principles important to mental health, not abstract ethical 
standards, are involved here. 
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the favor of a boy who repeatedly disappoints or humiliates her or 
treats her in a cavalier fashion. 

The feminine counterpart of the masculine urge to dominate or to 
assert and maintain mastery is the desire to be cherished, protected, and 
treated in a romantic fashion. At the adolescent level this desire finds 
expression in flattery and admiration on the part of the girl, tacitly im- 
plying the boy's superiority. He customarily responds with proprietary 
condescension, accompanied, however, by the treatment the girl desires. 

It may be noted that, in actual effect, the girl's passivity in heterosex- 
ual advances, the initiation of sexual activities, and, rarely, the actual 
achievement of intercourse is more apparent than real. By manner of 
dress, walk, movements, and actions girls often, if not habitually, indi- 
cate their receptivity (or lack of it) to masculine attentions of various 
types. Thoughtful perusal of advertisements of perfume or women's 
clothing provides interesting evidence that, without socially disapproved 
overt sexual invitation, the female actually does make heterosexual ad- 
vances. Her passivity as concerns directly asking for a date or for à 
boy's company is balanced by considerable aggressiveness in establishing 
a situation in which the boy is strongly impelled to make the request: 
This is in no wise unbecoming or unladylike on the part of the girl. It is, 
however, an aspect of the relation between boys and girls which should 
be understood by parents, teachers, and counselors, because without this 
understanding the basic relationship between the roles of the sexes in 
the initiation of heterosexual activities will be erroneously perceived. It 
is an exaggeration to say that no girl receives masculine requests or ad- 
vances that she has not invited, because some boys lack the sensitivity tO 
interpret girls’ manners and attitudes. Also, some give relatively free 
rein to their aggressive urges without regard for girls’ feelings. However; 
the progress of relations between a boy and girl usually represents a bal- 
ance, meeting the desires of each and not so completely dictated by the 
greater aggressiveness of the boy as might first be assumed. 


Case of Gloria Gordon and Hank Helm 
Gloria Gordon's physician referred her to a psychologist for coun- 
seling after her hysterical weeping had necessitated sedation on tW? 
successive nights. For three months Gloria has been going steady with 
Hank Helm, another sixteen-year-old in a different section of Gloria’s 
grade, the tenth. Both Gloria and Hank present a picture of com 
plete normality in past social relations, but Hank delights in embar- 
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rassing Gloria and reducing her to despair through jealousy. He 
makes dates with her and fails to keep them. He goes with other 
girls, flaunting them before Gloria. He tells Gloria he is going to 
stop going with her. This happens repeatedly, but she always weeps, 
pleads, and carries on until her parents are both angry and dis- 
gusted. And yet Hank calls Gloria constantly at home, does date her, 


and tells her she is “his girl.” 
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" Gloria is attractive, an average student, and popular with both 
Oys and girls in her class. Hank is an undistinguished, nice-enough 
boy, aside from his treatment of Gloria. Gloria's present hysteria is 
the result of her parents’, after anxiously watching the relationship 
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between the two, telling her that she cannot date or associate with 


Hank any more. 
1. What psychosexual characteristics are observable in Gloria’s 


Hank’s relationship? 
2. What accounts for Gloria's attachment to Hank? 


3. What had better be done at this point? 


and 
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Publication of the study entitled Sexual Behavior in the Hum 
ituted a 


by the research group under the leadership of Dr. Kinsey const 
milestone in the study of human behavior. Together with its compan- 
ion piece, Sexual Behavior in the Human Female, it placed evaluation 
of the type and extent of sexual behavior in the United States on a high 
level of reliability and validity. Granting that, if data are obtained on 
the basis of personal testimony, falsification, poor memory, and misin- 
terpretation can take place, the sampling on which the studies were 
based and the interview techniques used place the burden of disproof on 


the doubters. Until such hitherto lacking evidence is presented, 
22 Further light on the subject 
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of sexual behavior has been shed by Ehrmann,?* based on stud 
dating behavior of 841 college students. About half of the males 
group, and most of the females, were of ages which might reasonably be 
assumed to fall within late adolescence. From these and numerous less 
extensive studies, data have been obtained which not only provide statis- 
tical evidence of the nature and extent of sexual activities among both 
adults and adolescents, but permit theorizing from extensive factual 
evidence rather than from speculative or fragmentary samples. 
Lack of opportunity and refusal of the girl to permit greate: 
seem to be responsible for approximately one-half of the cases 
some sexual activity was engaged in, but in which the activity stopped 
short of actual intercourse. The girl's refusal to "go further" is probably 
responsible for slightly over one-fourth of the cases where intercourse did 
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dance, or otherwise in the company of others, the relations between the 
boy and the girl may or may not have been of a nature that the girl is 
partially or fully aroused sexually by the time the two enter an auto- 
mobile to drive home, reach the girl's home, or otherwise achieve an 
opportunity for privacy and some degree of sexual activity. If she is 
aroused and the boy is also, little time is required to reach the stage of 
intercourse. If she is not aroused, however, an extremely limited amount 
of available time is unlikely to sce her aroused to the point of losing the 
control she might normally keep over their activities. 

Except in the case of a boy and a girl who have already developed a 
mutually acceptable pattern of sexual activity, such activity typically be- 


gins with kissing and hugging. Progression to greater intimacies usually 
is a gradual process, how fast or slow depending both upon the aggre* 
siveness of the boy and whether or not the girl is emotionally prepared 
for greater intimacies. Prolongation of erotic activities, kissing and 
hugging, fondling of the girl by the boy, normally produces some degree 
of excitation of the girl, and as she becomes aroused, it becomes more 
difficult for her to call a halt to activities of which she may disapprove 
yet which she is enjoying and in which her biological reactions de- 
mand that she go further. She must cope not only with the desires and 
aggressiveness of the boy, but also with her own wayward and sometimes 
unwanted, but powerful, biological urges. Adolescent girls should know 
that every moment spent in erotic play, particularly beyond the stage of 
a short kiss or embrace, renders it increasingly difficult for them to main 
tain control of the situation. Permitting caresses beyond a simple em- 
brace is the most crucial point in a girl's losing control of the limits. to 
which erotic activities go.” Contrary to the prejudgment of psychologist 
who had estimated that permitting the boy's hand inside the girl's cloth- 
ing was the crucial point at which limitation of further intimacies Pe 
came most difficult, extensive interviews with girls on the psychodynam- 
ics of sexual activities placed the crucial point at permitting caresses e 
the breasts even outside the clothing. f 
3. The girl's self concept (probably more than dogmatic ideas ° 
morality, i.e., what is right and wrong) is a crucial factor in determining 
how far she goes and how successfully she resists pressures within a 
self and without to exceed her concept of propriety.” Envisioning herse 


inge 
25 W. W. Ehrmann, "Student Cooperation in a Study of Dating Behavior,” Marrie 
and Family Living, 1952, 14:322-326. 
26 S. M. Jourard, Personal Adjustment. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1958. 
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as fast as one degree of intimacy comes to be taken for granted, biolog- 
ical and psychological pressures in both boy and girl urge further ex- 
ploration. An intimacy which would shock the sensibilities of one or 
both parties if engaged in suddenly, without preliminaries, seems much 
less worthy of protest when it constitutes only a slight advance over à 
pattern of conduct to which both have become accustomed. 

A more subtle, but potent, factor in the increasing intimacies which 
develop as dates between the same boy and girl multiply is the increasing 
acceptance of the other as “one of the family," in the sense of being so 
familiar that reserve maintained with others is hardly worth bothering 
with. Basically nonsexually motivated activities involving casual intima- 
cies of speech, movements, actions, and lack of concealments establish an 
emotional climate making possible sudden achievement of a high degree 
of unpremeditated erotic intimacy. “It's only Johnny" easily becomes "As 
long as it’s only Johnny there's nothing really wrong with. . . ." 

"Going steady" multiplies the likelihood of sexual intimacies not 
only because it promotes frequent dates and inevitably produces the less- 
ened reserve just mentioned; the social pattern of the United States 
condones behaviors between male and female who confine their hetero- 
sexual activities to each other that it does not condone under other e 
cumstances, and thus lessens apparent social pressure against behavior 
between "steadies" which would be considered unbecoming between 
others. 

5. Lack of love and affection in the home increases the likelihood of 
an adolescent, particularly an adolescent girl, engaging in sexual intima- 
cies. Conversely, a feeling of love and affection within the home, a feel 
ing of security and acceptance, lessens the likelihood of such indiscre 
tions.?? The girl who is starved for love tends to seek it. Insecurity an‘ 
lack of affection within the home are typically accompanied by lack ot 
clarity in evaluation of human relations and emotional reactions. THS 
is natural, because such evaluations typically take place in the frame o 
reference provided by the person's interpersonal relations with parents 
in the formative years of his life; where such relations are erratic or U™ 
satisfying, the child's, the subsequent adolescents, and even the late” 
adult's ability to achieve a good perspective on personal relations ant 
the emotional factors involved is injured. Therefore, the adolescent whe 
lacks the normal experience of emotional warmth within the home 5? 


: on 
27 O. S. English and G. H. J. Pearson, Emotional Problems of Living. W. W. Nort 
& Company, Inc., New York, 1955. 
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particularly subject to maladjustive attempts to cope with interpersonal 
relations and emotionalized situations. 

Thus, it is easy for the adolescent who is seeking, through outside- 
the-home relationships, to achieve the feeling of security resulting from 
being loved or wanted to seek this gratification in inappropriate and 
maladjustive ways. He has not had sufficient experience in normal emo- 
tional relations to be able to distinguish between wholesome and satis- 
factory ones and unwholesome and unsatisfactory ones. Usually we find 
the adolescent boy seeking such security and satisfying relationships 
through a gang. Adolescent girls frequently seek their feeling of being 
loved and cherished through permitting physical intimacies. Being held 
Closely and passionately in a boy's arms, being kissed, fondled, and 
caressed, is to her a type of love and security, even though temporary. 
The adolescent whose relations within the home provide a sense of s 
curity not only feels less need to seek acceptance through sexual activi- 
ties; he or she also feels free to discuss dawning problems of sexual ad- 
Justment with parents or counselors and forestall possible undesirable 
Situations, 


Case of Iris Idson 

At the age of seventeen, Iris Idson, the only child of a well-to-do 
family, has a history of three years of sexual promiscuity. At the age 
d fourteen, while her mother was in the hospital for a prolonged 
Period of time, she had her first affair. The man was à married, 
‘wenty-year-old orderly in the hospital. Iris says she never really cared 
mae him, but was struck by his looks and set out to attract his atten- 
2 and date him, although she knew he was married. After an affair 
°t about three months he moved away. 

Next was eee whom heat steady. They had frequent 
Sexual relations for several months until he started going with an- 
Other girl, A man about her father's age, indeed a business acquaint- 
‘nce of her father's, was her most recent paramour. He broke off the 
relationship fearing that it would develop into a threat to his home. 
N between, Iris has had intercourse with several of her classmates 
na college boys. She has never reached a climax in sexual relations, 
and does not enjoy them. Boys and men want them, she says, and 
she enjoys the kissing, fondling, and being held in someone’s ES 
that 89 with them. Now, she says, she has a bad reputation at schoo ; 
“nd boys ask her for dates for only one reason. A nice group of girls 
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who were her companions in junior high school have unobtrusively 
dropped her. 

Her mother has been an invalid since her hospitalization, and the 
father is preoccupied with her. Over and over Iris says, "I don't want 
to do those things. All I want is one person, just one, who loves me 
more than anything else in the world." Iris is a straight A student in 
the twelfth grade, attractive, and loved in the neighborhood for her 
habit of taking the neighbors' children for a ride in her car, buying 
them ice cream, and generally being their benefactress. Her parents 
and neighbors know nothing of her lurid experiences. She asks help 
in working out a better plan of life. j 

1, From the information given, what is probably the cause of Iris 
promiscuity? 

2. What can be implied from Iris’ "mothering" young children of 
the neighborhood? 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Earlier in the chapter it was intimated that the clear intent of this 
chapter, to encourage greater reserve and less physical intimacies than 
often finally result between adolescent boys and girls, has its roots less 1n 
moral standards than in the necessities of mental health. The implica 
tions of premarital sexual intimacies in the emotional adjustment 
both boys and girls deserve serious consideration. They are substantially 
different for the two sexes and usually more potent for girls than boy? 
although there are important implications for boys. al 

Devaluation of the boy’s self concept as a result of premarital sexua 
activities resulting in intimacies up to and including intercourse is sel- 
dom great. If he has had strict moral upbringing, he may have more P 
less severe pangs of guilt; sometimes these guilt feelings produce rea 
problems of emotional adjustment for him, but not often, particularly 1 
he is a generally well-adjusted boy. Even where guilt feelings are pres 
ent, and certainly where they are not, the masculine association of ae 
ual relations with a female to whom he is not “entitled” by conventio" 
with personal conquest, success, mastery, and dominance usually results 
in such relations inflating, rather than devaluating, his self concept. 

However, from the standpoint of long-term emotional adjustment 
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the boy also suffers, as well as achieving ego inflation. Repeated intima- 
Ro with different girls subtly devaluate his concept of the female sex. It 
MURS i ien QSVerstop-grént emotional significance which he ix 
Pree ied yan ‘Telations: porn of these changes significantly lessen his 
p i suitability for marriage, and both will make more difficult the 
Adjustments he will have to make to achieve a happy marriage with any 
girl. Furthermore, ego inflation of the type thus achieved is itself mal- 
adjusting and dangerous. It inclines the boy toward self-indulgence as a 
Way of life, toward an attitude that fulfillment of his desires justifies 


Whatever d > ae H 
atever he must do to achieve it, and toward a familiar manner with 


irls whic : 
8trls which other boys sense and may resent. It does not expose him to 


A degree of social disapproval risked by the girl, but produces subtle 
ane i his emotional structure rendering him less competent to cope 
€ adjustmental problems of a normal later adult life. 
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some domestic disharmony arises (and in what marriage do they not?), 
the husband many times actually does reproach his wife with alleged 
premarital promiscuity. Such wives may well become emotional casual- 
ties and the integrity of their homes become jeopardized by their de- 
fensive, but maladjustive, attitudes and reactions. 

Some psychiatrists and psychologists feel that it is generally better for 
a girl to fabricate a plausible explanation for the premarital rupture of 
her hymen, rather than tell her fiancé or husband of its real cause. Such 
ruptures do very commonly take place, not only through athletics and 
vigorous exercise (even from an isolated incident of stretching or strain- 
ing), but also from gynecological examinations and treatments and 
douches. While it is difficult for a professional person to counsel delib- 
erate prevarication and deception, it also seems a needless contribution 
to future unhappiness and tragedy (of which life contains so much, at 
best) to insist on an honesty which lays the basis for distrust, jealousy; 
and unhappiness of an innocent person (the fiancé or husband), with 
no possibility of anything except injury to all concerned. Actually the 
"guilty" person may experience marked relief by a "confession" which 
shifts the decision as to what must now be done from her own shoulders 
to the mate's. Thus, the urge to "make a clean breast of it" is often 4 
disguised self-indulgence by which the erring party seeks to purchase €% 
cape from feelings of guilt at the cost of distress of the partner. 

Obviously, not all girls will suffer such traumatic effects from a se% 
ual indiscretion. The most sensitive, the ones with genuincly high moral 
principles who experienced an hour of weakness or were carried away 
by an unaccustomed emotion, the ones with well-developed consciences 
are the chief sufferers, In short, the “better” the girl by conventional 
moral and social standards, the greater the likelihood of her suffering 
more or less permanent emotional damage from a lapse from her stand- 
ards. 

Lest it be thought that the traumatic effects of loss of chastity are be 
ing exaggerated, it should be recognized that every clinical psychologist 
and psychiatrist can produce from his files dozens of cases in which a se 
ual indiscretion was the primary or contributing cause of a woman's be 
coming his patient. Marriage counselors can cite dozens of cases where 
a premarital indiscretion on the part of the wife had become a majo" 
threat to the success of a marriage, even though her self concept was 
strong enough to prevent the event's having had a noticeably injurio"* 
psychological effect on her. The author's own files contain one case I” 
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Which a girl's premarital sexual experience with the man she soon mar- 
ried constituted a major factor in a neurosis which became disablingly 
acute after thirty years of marriage to the man. 

f For every girl whose premarital sexual experience produces an emo- 
tional problem severe enough to require psychotherapy, there are dozens 
who suffer lesser agonies or who become victims of “nervous breakdowns” 
Or somatic ailments such as migraine headaches, digestive troubles, and 
almost the entire range of physical symptoms, from no cause whatever 
except malfunction of their bodies caused by emotional problems, with- 
Out the true source of their problems ever coming to light. Frequently 
^ girl undergoing unbearable pangs of remorse as a result of her indiscre- 
tion will actually throw herself into an orgy of sexual misconduct, seek- 
"ng by a furious life of passion to drown the voice of accusing memory 
and Conscience. Sometimes she does so seeking the momentary security of 
love and affection which she wistfully reads each time into the sexual 
relation, 

Even where no observable eflects take place in a girl's personality 
Structure and emotional health as a result of her loss of virginity, most 
PSychologists and psychiatrists believe that there is a subtle lessening of 
her Sel-respect and lowering of her self concept. Psychologists and psy- 
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1. Letting her achieve emotional “catharsis” by talking her problem 
out with you. Let her talk as much as she will. Simply expressing her 
feelings to an adult who is sympathetic, noncritical, and noncondem- 
natory not only helps to relieve her emotional tension, but also may 
check her self-devaluation, which would cause future misbehavior. If an 
adult, admired and respected by her, does not reject her as a result of 
what she has done, perhaps there is reason, she feels, to hope that she is 
not already lost. Maybe it is worthwhile to try to do better in the fu- 
ture! 

2. Reassuring her that one misstep does not doom her to the states 
of a “bad,” “soiled,” or immoral girl. Help her to see her problem in 
perspective with her life—a moment of surrender to temptation which 
may have been overpowering, and her real blame attaching to having al- 
lowed herself to get into the indiscreet situation in which the temptation 
could become overpowering. This displacement of guilt to mismanage- 
rav- 
her 


conscience, not helping her avoid her “just deserts” of “paying the 
of her 


ment of a social situation, rather than morbid self-accusations of de] 
ity, hopeless sinfulness, and moral degradation, is not a palliative to 


penalty” of her misbehavior. Rather, it is an intelligent focusing 
attention on how to avoid situations which might produce another such 
episode, and attempting to prevent a self-devaluation which would He 
cline her toward future misbehavior through a feeling of "I'm a bad girl 
anyway." 

8. Helping her understand her feelings and motives which led 
indiscretion, By understanding them and how they cause her to 


to her 
lower 
her moral defenses, she can guard against such happenings in the future 
It should be emphasized that if the girl's emotional state is not an or- 
dinary adolescent girl's upset, if it persists for weeks or if it is acc 
panied by somatic symptoms other than minor loss of appetite . 
sleep disturbance, she should be referred to a clinical psychologist ji 


Dare i Li Ro Eo ; case 
psychiatrist. On the other hand, just as first aid is indicated in the S 
medica 


1 when 


om- 
and 


of minor physical injuries or in the absence of the possibility of 1 
treatment, the above three suggestions can be wonderfully helpfu 
circumstances render professional psychotherapy impractical. " 

And the question "Should I tell my parents?” This can seldom be an 
swered dogmatically, here or in your work. If she is severely in need 9 
constant support and reassurance, and feels she could count on it pom 
her parents, probably yes. If psychotherapy is required, their knowing 


about it is usually a necessity. Avoid advising her speci ically and d fi 
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aaia oe bie = fur parents, unless SHE is of legal age. Naturally, the 
dither bea 2 pes p you would conser her nat telling them. On the 
Fite ae * It AB their attitude would injure her self concept 
ieunes = ? Jen cope with her feelings ot guilt and anxiety, you 
vie ) ligation to encourage her to confide in them. 

lm a n devalop a perspective whereby anime delinquency 
ise " experience from which she grows wiser and more self- 

, rather than promiscuous, 15 one of the most rewarding experi- 


ences a work : 
à worker with adolescents will have. 


Ques i -— " 
lions re Case of Iris Idson 
What effect do you imagine Iris’ s 
on her s . 4 
er self concept? On what do you base your ev 


exual experiences have had 
aluation? 


4. How can Iris best be helped now? 
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Equally important in many instances is the boy's desire to experience 
ego-satisfying sensations through overcoming the girl's unwillingness, 
"mastering" or “conquering” her will to resist him, and experiencing 
a sense of victorious dominance. 

Those are the dynamics behind the perennial conflict between com 
plete popularity and maintaining personal principles and standards. 
Boys and girls who have few inhibitions about enjoying the sensations 
of sexual intimacies tend to prefer to date others who feel the same, 
rather than those whose principles usually will deprive them of the de- 


sired gratifications. Girls will find it easier to make and stick to — 
able 


as to the extent to which permitting intimacies is a personally accepta? 
tic- 


way of attracting numerous dates or of holding the attentions of a par 
ular boy if they understand the boy's psychological motivation as well 
as his biological one. A girl's realization that her sexual partner regards 
her acquiescence or cooperation as surrender, as her helplessness to di 
sist his charm, skill, and superior cleverness, and that some of his desire 
for physical intimacies with her is prompted by his desire to prove that 
he can do with her whatever pleases him, can greatly alter a girl's atti" 


d eus "n. imes 
tude toward such activities. We have already seen that this many enn 
f thi 


is true. However, most adolescent girls are completely unaware O : 
am 


masculine motivation. It is both strange and unfortunate that prog" x 
of sex education concentrate so heavily on the physical aspects of i 
and neglect so sadly the psychological aspects, which are tremendous!y 
important in understanding the true issues involved in heterosexua 
relations. 

Abstract principles of morality may melt drastically under the heat 
of moments of passion. If these abstractions can be reinforced b 
concrete and ego-involved attitudes regarding boy-girl relations, the ado 
lescent, particularly the girl, stands a much better chance of retaining 
her perspective and control of her behavior under severe temptation 
The knowledge that her partner characteristically is motivated pya pal 
sire to bring her into subjection (not, as in her own case, merely tO oe 


: > : nq. witht 
gage in mutual enjoyment of each other) will enable many girls i we 
h 


ym ore 


healthy self-respect to avoid compromising themselves even when i 
abstract moral standards might prove inadequate. pe 

It is trite but accurate to point out that popularity of the BH A 
bought by permitting physical intimacies, by and large, is a evaluating 
not an ego-strengthening, type of popularity. Achieving dates by js 
means inevitably results in a girl's devaluation of herself as she peg 
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to fe : 
- el that she is merely a body to boys, not a person of personal at- 
activ z a x A f 
is DN and desirability. She feels, quite rightly, that she is used as a 
0C i , * : : . H 
thing and appreciated only as a convenient object on which to grat- 


y biological urges. This devaluation is, as noted above, inevitable when 
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Cept. : s 
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whic er r s.s . . 

list h lowers the self concept even more, and a vicious circle is estab- 
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majority of adolescents violate one’s own, extraordinary effort should be 
made to locate some boys and girls whose standards and customs con- 
form to one's own and differ from those of the majority, in order that 
the adolescent's needed socialization may be achieved. 

Interestingly enough, adolescents and even their parents frequently 
fail to actively explore this possibility when faced with the dilemma wi a 
group whose behavior is not that desired by or for a particular boy or girl. 
Their attention is so painfully focused on the prevailing majority that 
it excludes recognition of the invariable minority who are also vpn 
of holding aloof, particularly if the custom of the majority offends goo 
taste or discretion. Time after time the worker with adolescents will wi 
approached by parents and, if alert, will sense a similar attitude in adoles- 
cents, expressing dissatisfaction with prevailing teenage social — 
Their attention needs to be directed to locating other "isolates" so m 
the "nonconformist" adolescents can get together into their own sU 
society. kd 

The solution is good, but it usually requires both tact and ier - 
to interest either parents or adolescents in it. Typically, the youth ws B 
finds one of two attitudes: either the parents feel that the other De 
are not of the social class they want their children to associate cin 
(and higher as well as lower classes are often thus shunned), or the iat 
lescent feels that they are "droops." Often both attitudes exist. wen 
may have to decide whether their class prejudices outweigh their em ns 
of prevailing customs, and adolescents, too, must make their decisio 
when such situations arise. 
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from these three psychological needs is usually a job for a clinical psy- 
chologist or psychiatrist. “Environmental” treatment, attempting to pro- 
vide recreation, interests, and friends on other bases, is of limited utility, 
because the behavior pattern is not based upon deprivations in those 
areas, but in the deeper area of imperfectly completed developmental 
tasks and the lack of satisfaction of basic psychological needs.?! 

Promiscuity sometimes results simply from an amoral or immoral 
girl's capitalizing on her body as a source of income. Best evidence, how- 
ever, indicates that such cases are a small minority. Giving her body as 
price for acceptance by a social group is written about more than it 
happens, and it is questionable whether it will happen in the case of an 
emotionally normal girl. Low intelligence is a factor both in boys’ and 
girls' immorality, but to a much smaller degree than is commonly 
thought. The boy of low intelligence may resort to sexual activities as an 
easy way of achieving pleasure, and the girl of low intelligence is jigna 
easily led into such activities than her more intelligent sister. Certainly, 
as has been implied, normal adolescent boys and girls sometimes engage 
in sexual misbehavior simply because of the desires of the moment 
coupled with the opportunity. Nevertheless, the explanation of the ma- 
jority of premarital sexual activities, and particularly when those aC 
tivities reach the point of constituting promiscuity, is usually to si 
found in the emotional structure of the boy or girl. Punitive measures 
and symptomatic treatment, such as trying to prevent heterosexual ui 
ciations, will be minimally effective in preventing continued juge 
because the behavior is elicited by deep-seated psychological nee“ 
rather than by opportunism or whims. 


Questions re Case of Iris Idson 
5. To what extent do you imagine Iris’ moral standards were !€ 
sponsible for her becoming promiscuous? T 
6. What are Iris’ chances of achieving good social relationship 
and a happy, well-adjusted life? 


Differing Socioeconomic Status 
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families of low socioeconomic status and of low educational level 


rent 


cw beri m 
31 E. G. Lion, H. M. Jambor, H. G. Corrigan, and K. P, Bradway, An Exper san 


in the Psychiatric Treatment of Promiscuous Girls. Department of Public Health, 
Francisco, 1945. 
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society which has its own differing standards and which gives bigger and 
more consistent rewards for acting according to those norms than the 
penalties that the larger society gives for violating them, Education and 
inspiration, showing boys and girls the superior ultimate advantages of 
self-discipline and long-range goals, is a slow and often discouraging 
process, but in the long run may cope effectively with the problem of the 
behavior of the “underprivileged” boy or girl. Of course, the chance of 
success is multiplied if the underprivileged adolescent can also be given 
some of the advantages of his more fortunate age-mates in the form of 
recreational advantages and living conditions which increase personal 
dignity and self-respect rather than encourage self-devaluation and mal- 
adjustive behavior. 

Heterosexual activities crossing class lines pose special problems. Boys 
and girls tend overwhelmingly to date others within their own socio- 
economic group, or very close to it, but numerous exceptions occur. 
Boys frequently date girls from a socioeconomic class lower than their 
own. Girls less often date boys noticeably lower in socioeconomic status 
than themselves, but sometimes do. The psychodynamics of cross-class dat- 
ing are worthy of special consideration because of their potential effect 
on the lives of both the boys and the girls.36 . 

Sometimes boys date girls from a socioeconomic class lower than their 
own simply because a boy finds a girl in that stratum whose looks and 
personality appeal to him more than do any of the girls in his own class. 
Sometimes his motive is found in the fact that association with a girl of 
lower socioeconomic status enhances his own self concept by contrast- 
The boy’s parents may object, but seldom strongly, unless the girl pe 
sonally, as well as in her background, deviates conspicuously from thes 
own standards. Less frequently do the girl's parents object; if so, It i 
usually on the grounds that the boy would not have serious (or "hor 
orable") intentions toward her. . 

Often the boy dates a girl from a socioeconomic background lowe! 
than his because of the better possibilities of exploiting her sexually. bs 
have already mentioned the lower moral standards which prevail (again: 
be it noted that there are outstanding exceptions) as one descends n 
socioeconomic ladder. Added to this statistically greater chance of C 
ing a girl from a socioeconomic class lower than his own amenable E 
sexual intimacies than a girl from his own class are even more influe” 


-— riag? 
36 W. W. Ehrmann, “Student Cooperation in a Study of Dating Behavior, Marr! 
and Family Living, 1952, 14:322-326. 
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seeks companionship wherever she can find it. The girl’s parents are 
much more likely to object strenuously to a daughter's dating an “un- 
suitable" boy, where "unsuitability" is confined solely to social class, 
than if it were a son's so doing. This perhaps is reasonable, since the 
presumption is that the son would raise the girl he marries to his own 
class level, while the husband's earning power and the nature of social 
mobility would more usually cause the daughter to drop to his level 
rather than his rising to hers. Also, a girl normally wants a boy she can 
“look up to," and it is much more difficult to look up to a person whose 
socioeconomic status is notably lower than one's own. This may not be 
an admirable or ethical attitude for a person to hold, but it is a psycho- 
logically natural one. 

It is hardly going too far to say that most such instances are the re 
sult of definite neurotic tendencies or attitudes on the part of the girl- 
Resentment of her parents may cause her, as a form of revenge, to de- 
liberately choose a boy friend as different from them in class and stand- 
ards as possible or one whom they will dislike and worry about her asso 
ciating with. This is a dynamic factor in a considerable proportion of 
instances. Then, without any conscious thought of revenge, antagonism 
toward the parents may result in a rejection of their standards and “their 
kind of people” and lead her to seek her friends from as different a 
class of people as possible. Some girls are frankly attracted by masculine 
dominance and primeval, relatively uninhibited, expression of strength 
and ruthlessness (watching the reactions of numerous women to ath- 
letes, particularly boxers and wrestlers, readily substantiates this). n 
some girls the feminine willingness to be dominated and certain maso" 
chistic tendencies find gratification in the girls’ subjugating themselves 
to more primitive treatment than they expect to experience from boys ° 
their own class. 

The boy dating a girl conspicuously above himself in social and eco- 
nomic background may be doing so because he finds her more personally 
appealing to him than any other girl he knows. If he has a norma 
masculine attitude, however, for the association to be successful E: 
both of them requires good psychological adjustment on his part. Q 
course, he, like the girl who dates a boy from a higher prestige group 
than her own, may do so because of the possible financial and social ae 
vantages he might achieve through acquaintance with, or marriage — 
such a group. If so, either he is deficient in the masculine need to vá 
capable of protecting and providing for his mate in a fashion suitable 
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her, he feels that his endowments and abilities are adequate for him ac- 
tually to so provide for her, he so wants position and economic ad- 
vantage that he is willing to sacrifice the role of head of the family to 
achieve them, or he simply is insensitive to such subtleties and wants 
the girl. 

The first instance, in which the boy lacks the desire to carry out the 
Masculine role, tends to result in successful marriages if the girl is able 
and content to assume the major responsibilities of the family. The 
Second provides good possibilities for marriage when the boy's abilities 
are actually up to his estimation of them and when the girl is willing to 
undergo some deprivations until time permits the boy to achieve his full 
Potential. An association in which the boy is willing to sacrifice his de- 
Sire for the masculine role to achieve position and luxury he could not 
Otherwise achieve is usually destined to unhappiness; the same weakness 
and tendency to self-indulgence leads to infidelity, failure to work com- 
Petently and faithfully, and childish pettiness in domestic relations, The 
last instance provides unhappy prospects; all socioeconomic considera- 
tions aside, successful marriages are seldom based on insensitivity to 1m- 


Portant elements in human relations. 
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2. If parents approached you, Janet’s homeroom teacher, for ad- 


vice on handling this situation, what would you advise? 


Masturbation and Sex Fantasies 


Masturbation, the intentional stimulation of the genitals to induce 
sexual excitement and gratification, was long believed to produce vari- 
ous physical, mental, and emotional disorders such as mental deficiency, 
physical weakness, stunted growth, run-down conditions, susceptibility 
to fatigue, irritability or apathy, "nervous breakdowns,” and many other 
undesirable results. Modern science has demonstrated that none of these 
fears is based on fact, and psychological studies have revealed that the 
majority of boys and a large minority of girls pass through a stage of 
more or less extensive masturbatory activities in the process of growing 
up. Like farm children eating green apples and city children candy and 
cokes, masturbation now appears to be a rather widespread, normal prac- 
tice among adolescents which, while it should be discouraged as a 
mildly maladjustive way of fulfilling biological drives, is not productive 
or indicative of abnormality.35. 39 

Sex fantasies usually accompany masturbation—mental images of sex 
objects and activities accompanying the biological conditions constitut- 
ing sexual excitement. Considerable speculation has arisen that sexual 
fantasies incite adolescents, especially boys, to sexual misbehavior and 
even to rape, sadism, and other sex crimes. There is no evidence that 
such is the case; more often than not, the sex offender who employs vio- 
lence is of a constitution for which mental activities and imagination 
would hold little attraction. In the case of a sex offender who presents à 
history of sexual fantasies, the likelihood is that a deeper psychological 
condition caused each behavior, not that one behavior caused the other. 

The chief reason for discouraging masturbation and sexual fantasies 
is the same as for discouraging any other behavior which tends toward 
removing the person from reality, substituting imaginary activities for 
life-oriented activities that will develop the person into a more com 
petent and successful one. It is another instance of creating imaginary 
successes and achievements instead of striving for real success, although 
in the present case the real success should be in a more socially approved 


area. 


38F. Brown and R. T. Kempton, Sex Questions and Answers. McGraw-Hill Book 


Company, Inc., New York, 1950. . 
39 J. C. Coleman, Abnormal Psychology and Modern Life. Scott, Foresman and Com 


pany, Chicago, 1956. 
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In considering the problems posed by the masturbating child or ado- 
lescent (we can assume that sexual fantasies are also present, especially 
in the case of the adolescent), the adult needs to seek the answer to such 
questions as: Why are there not socially approved real-life activities 
which would provide more satisfaction than these imaginary or introver- 
tive ones? Why is he not feeling that there is more promise in real-life 
activities than in imaginary ones? Why does he show greater preoccu- 
pation with sexual matters than we would wish—Lack of adequate 
knowledge? The wrong kind? Frustration in normal heterosexual con- 
tacts? Mother-hostility or father-hostility reflected in a repressed sadistic 
tendency? Lack of normal heterosexual associations? Associations involv- 
ing undesirable sexual stimulation or provocation? 

Generally, a wholesome regime of exercise and physical activities 
and the opportunity to participate pleasantly and successfully in normal 
Social activities will mitigate or remove tendencies toward excessive mas- 
turbation. After all, imaginary experiences and successes are poor sub- 
Stitutes for real-life pleasures, and will seldom be resorted to to any 


unwholesome extent if the more rewarding activities are possible. The 


real-life activities need not be of a sexual nature, of course; just normal 


Opportunity for pleasurable activities is usually adequate. However, the 
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or social skills. Indeed, he very likely started his introvertive activities be- 
cause he was achieving insufficient success and acceptance among his fel- 
lows. Therefore, providing opportunity for his successful participation in 
Socially oriented activities involves more than providing the physical ex- 
istence of such activities and shoving him into them. It involves design- 
ing such activities in a manner that permits him to engage in them suc- 
cessfully and to become capable of participating in them, not tossing 
him into them, sink or swim. Providing interesting activities at home 
where scent, as host or hostess, : 
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these conditions are accompanied by amorous or erotic feelings toward 
members of their own sex, it is known as homosexuality and the person 
possessing such feelings as a homosexual. Overt homosexuality, simu- 
lated sexual relations with a member of one’s own sex, is officially a 


crime in all of the United States. Social feelings against its manifestation 


run very high, and homosexuals are usually intensely anxious lest their 
tendencies be discovered by people other than those with like tendencies. 
Some people fight hard against their sexual feelings that run so con- 
trary to those of the mass of humanity, and develop severe emotional and 
personality disturbances as a result of the conflicts between their con- 
sciences and their psychosexual desires. 

Definite evidence of the cause of homosexuality has not yet been ob- 
tained. Physical factors—physiological structure or biological function- 
ing—seldom appear to have any bearing on the condition, although 
occasionally a homosexual is found who shows a hormone imbalance 
which would incline him or her toward the role of the opposite sex 
rather than the sex indicated by the person's external sexual organs 
Against the idea that homosexuality is primarily of biologic origin is 
the finding of Beach!? that giving a homosexual hormone injections ap- 
propriate to his or her sex tends to increase homosexual urges rather 
than lessen them. The difficulty in ascertaining the cause of homosexual- 
ity lies partly in the fact that its manifestations do not take unmistakable 
form until adolescence or even adulthood. By that time it is difficult or 
impossible to reconstruct the formative early ycars in sufficient detail to 
identify the crucial factors probably producing the aberration. 

Using the suggestive evidence available, psychologists have formu- 
lated theories as to the dynamics of sexual identification—i.e., the factors 
which cause a little girl to begin to identify herself with women and re- 
spond to women in one way and to men in another, and the factors 
which cause little boys to identify and react differently. Failure to 
achieve appropriate identification is theorized to be the root of homo- 
sexuality. Colley *! points out that practically from the day of a baby's 
birth parents give the infant a name, clothing, and soon toys which be- 
gin to give him or her appropriate sexual identification. Then the father 
acts in a subtly, but increasingly, different way toward his son than to- 
ward his daughter, while the role of the mother likewise reflects whether 
the child is of the same or a different sex from her. This treatment 15 


40 F. A. Beach, Hormones and Behavior. Hocber-Harper, New York, 1949. 
41 T. Colley, “The Nature and Origins of Psychological Sexual Identity, 


logical Review, 1959, 66:165-177. 


" psycho- 
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postulated as giving a child, from the early, inarticulate emotional reac- 
tions of infancy, a psychological identity as a male or female. Failure to 
acquire such an identity, or deviate patterns of attitudes on the part of 
one or both parents which produce an inappropriate sexual identifica- 
tion—a boy whose identification is more girl-like than boy-like and vice 
versa—would thus be the cause of homosexuality. 

These theories regarding the origin of sexual identification and 
homosexuality appear most promising, and may be substantiated by sub- 
In the meantime, they may be accepted 


sequent clinical investigation. 
ations of deviate sexual 


by the worker with adolescents as likely explan 
identifications which are encountered among boys 
“tomboyish” girl or the "sissified" boy toward 
priate to their sexes may 


and girls. 


Gentle urging of the 
games, recreations, and general activities appro 
as deviates among their fellows. Equally 
gentle direction of activities into other channels—when a boy is ob- 
served associating with girls, not as a boy with girls but as a girl with 
observed, a girl so associating with boys—may 
er true sexual identity. 
ge the basic sexual orientation 


Mitigate their conspicuousness 


girls, or, less frequently 
also help the boy or girl strengthen his or h 

No direct measures attempting to chan 
of such boys and girls should be undertaken by the youth counselor, 
for several reasons. First, such measures may precipitate an emotional 
al episodes, in the boy or girl. Typically, 
he or she has been attempting to conceal from himself or herself the 
iation, and having it brought to conscious- 
andled. Second, treatment ofa 


crisis, sometimes with hysteric 


tendency toward sexual dev 
ness may pose too great a threat to be h 


homosexual involves deep, complex perso 
the scope of only the psychiatrist or clinical psychologist. Well- 


intentioned people without full professional education and training are 
€xceedingly likely to do great damage, and exceedingly unlikely to do 
any good, in attempting to "treat" the. homosexual. Third, homosex- 


uality, like other physical and psychological characteristics, is a matter 
and sissified boys are not basically homo- 


lack positive identification with 
attempts at psychotherapy may 


nality reconstruction. within 


of degree. Many tomboyish girls 
sexual in their orientation, but merely 
amateur 
and anxieties. 

derstood and highly emotionalized phe- 


people. It should be borne in mind that 
* because of any desire or, generally, ac- 
hosocial forces which molded 


their own sex. In such cases, 
arouse unnecessary self-doubts 

Homosexuality is a little-ut 
nomenon in the minds of most 
homosexuals are not "that way’ 


tions on their part, but because of psyc 
them from infancy. Except in the relatively rare case of an experienced 
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homosexual persuading a borderline homosexual boy or girl into 
active homosexuality, they are socially innocuous. Certainly, they are 
rarely vicious or dangerous. Workers with adolescents seldom need to give 
consideration to this problem other than exercising reasonable care to 
prevent the practice of behavior patterns which would tend to produce 
sexual misidentification in a boy or girl. 


Suggestive Conversation and Physical Intimacies 


Whenever adolescent boys and girls associate with one another, 
there will arise problems of what are proper topics of conversation and 
what are improper, and of where the dividing line lies between casual 
and healthily innocuous physical contacts and sexually suggestive ones. 
Most adolescents are quite self-conscious about references to sexual mat- 
ters in mixed groups of boys and girls, although this shyness declines 
as boys and girls become more mature and sophisticated. References to 
birth, anatomical parts, eliminative processes, and sexually suggestive 
remarks general produce vaguely uncomfortable feclings in mixed 
groups of adolescents. The exhibitionist who snickers, and the usually 
maladjusted and socially inept boy who writes obscene notes or makes 
suggestive remarks, are perennial problems, but handling them is pri- 
marily a problem of dealing with a maladjusted personality, not dealing 
with sexual suggestiveness per se. 

Many workers with adolescents have observed that frank discussion 
of matters pertaining to sex encourages some adolescents to efforts to dis- 
play their sophistication and emancipation from "old fogey" reticence 
by bringing up such topics for social conversation. Present knowledge of 
the influence of language habits on human affairs suggests strongly that 
mixed-group discussion of matters pertaining to sex tends to lessen the 
feeling of reserve toward sexual aspects of heterosexual relations. In fact, 
it is very well substantiated that, among many people, physical sexual 
intimacies are matters of considerably less self-consciousness than talking 
about them. In light of this knowledge, it is difficult to see how weak- 
ening of taboos on discussion of sexual affairs in mixed groups could 
avoid subtly lowering inhibitions against physical intimacies. After all, 
the biological drive toward physical intimacy is certainly much greater 
than the motivation to talk about it. There is also ample clinical evi- 
dence to support the generalization that conversation about sexual mat- 
ters has a sexually stimulating effect on some people at the same time 
that it makes the whole matter of sex seem slightly less of a moral mat- 
ter and more of a natural, amoral process such as, for instance, digestion. 
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The individual worker with adolescents must devise his own methods of 
handling discussions of sexual matters with or among adolescents. He 
should do so with the awareness that mixed-group discussion of sexual 
matters may stimulate as well as de-emotionalize sexual drives and, in 
the minds of adolescents, almost certainly render it more permissible to 
engage in personal discussions of sexual matters. Add to this the fact 
that language habits do exercise a profound effect on attitudes, and the 
necessity of caution in this arca is evident. 

The preference for privacy for overt erotic advances and activities, 
Which distinguishes American culture, renders physical intimacies that 
come to the attention of workers with adolescents less a problem than 
are language habits. Principles of morality and the erotic significance of 
and fondling are discussed elsewhere. Overt 
sexual suggestiveness in physical form should, of course, be halted wher- 
»unselor, but discretion should be used 
to avoid reading suggestiveness into what might be inadvertent ges- 
tures. Too much consciousness of the possible sexual significance of ac- 
al implications the adult wishes to 


activities such as kissing 


€ver observed by the teacher or c 


tions may emphasize the very sexu 
de-emphasize. As in the case of the person who makes improper verbal 
references to sexual matters, physical sexual aggressiveness usually indi- 
cates a personality maladjustment, the treatment of which will modify 


behavior better than attempts at repression of sexual activities alone. 
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CHAPTER 1$ 


DEVELOPING MATURE 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


PREVIEW 


The Dynamics of Social Maturation 


l. Expansion of social horizons and activities. 

2. Development of peer roles and relationships with adults in the environment. 
3. Social functioning as an autonomous personality. 

4. Evaluation, adoption, and formulation of social principles and standards. 

5. Evaluation of existing conventions in light of personal feelings and experience. 
6. Compromising personal opinions to adjust to social conventions. 


Achieving Emancipation from the Home 


1. Progressive growth from birth toward autonomy in fact and in self concept. E 
2. Knowledge of the dangers faced by inexperienced adolescents and love for their 
children inhibit parental relinquishment of control. 


3. Love and knowledge also dictate relinquishment essential to adolescents’ matura- 
tion. 
4. Immature attitudes and actions by adolescents inhibit relinquishment. 
5. Standards and customs of two different generations inhibit relinquishment. 
6. As love is the dominant force in parental attitudes regarding emancipation of 
adolescents, the desire for independence is the dominant force in the boys and girls. 
7. Changing interests of adolescents lessen their fecling of oneness with parents. 
8. Heterosexual urges draw the adolescent from home associations. 
9. Emancipation involves increasing self-determination by the adolescent. 
10. Prior agreement on rules can lessen friction over points of conflict. 
11, Adolescence ends with either emancipation or maladjustment. 


Changing Relations with Peer Groups 


" . " n s- 
1. Gradual shift from activity-oriented to thought, fecling-, personality-oriented à 
sociations with peers. 
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9 TERT E i n its i 
2. Conversation is a medium through which social sensitivity and skill are developed. 
3. Exchanging ideas and feelings with peers clarifies interpersonal relationships. 
4. Adolescents seek security and social experience through forming their own sub- 
Society. 


Achieving Heterosexual Adjustment 


l. The stages of no sexual distinction, sexual segregation, and heterosexual associa- 
tions occur in that order. 

2. Normal heterosexual adjustment is inhibited by self-consciousness, earlier habits, 
and adult teasing. 

3. Opportunities for impersonal heterosexual associations facilitate maturation, 

4. Increased self-realization is achieved through development of the sense of inti- 
macy, 


The Role of Dating in Heterosexual Adjustment 


Dating is motivated by several different factors. Among them are: 
COMPANIONSHIp—based on complementariness of natures and imitation of adult be- 
havior 


PERSONALITY ATTRACTION —based more " : 
lescent by the companion than upon the attractiveness of the companion's personality. 


MUTUAL SELF-DISCOVERY —orienting oneself to the society of pecrs by more complete 


upon the self concept produced in the ado- 


discovery of how people are alike and different. y 
THE MATING URGE-—sexual gratification; the desire for a partner, home, and family. 


Developmental Steps in Achieving Heterosexual Maturation 


- Sexually undifferentiated behavior. 

* Sexual segregation. cT 

» Heterosexual group activities and associations. 
Tentative “pairings-off” within the group. 

: Double-dating. 

5 Dating numerous people for v: 
* Going steady and becoming engaged. 
- Marriage. 


arious types of activities. 


9 MO S o c N- 


THE DYNAMICS OF SOCIAL MATURATION 


A cuirp lives in a sheltered world in which his relations with other chil- 
dren have developed in a steady, systematic fashion over a period of ten 
to twelve years. The circle of his friends of his own age is relatively 


small, bounded by his immediate neighborhood and his schoolroom, 
ass. His relations with his classmates are usu- 


Sunday school, or dancing cl Sei à 
e in his immediate community, 


ally limited, unless they happen to liv : 
because his mobility .is limited. His classroom relations are well syste- 


matized by the presence of the teacher and the classroom routine, and 
Playground activities are fairly well structured by time, supervision, 
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custom, and equipment. Thus, although without doubt he acquires a 
great deal of social experience, this experience is of a type quite different 
from many of the social skills prominent in the lives of adults. 


Robert E. Lee High School, Montgomery, Alabama- 


Figure 21. “The adolescent must spend his adult life in a society built by himself 


and his age-mates." 
His relations with adults have also been strongly structured for him. 


With parents, the relationship has principally been (or at least should 
have been) that of love reflected in obedience. He has lived under rea- 
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sonably strict control. Adults have told him how and when to dress, 
bathe, eat, sleep, whom to associate with, and what to do and how to do 
it to an extent quite forgotten by most adults whose years of childhood 
have faded into dim memories. Adults around him naturally and un- 
premeditatedly told him how to run his life, for the very good reason 
that he would be in confusion or actual danger if he attempted to run it 
for himself, He would not recognize the obvious warnings of chilliness, 
ating, overexertion, or dozens of others 


constipation, overheating or overe 
adult has heeded so many times 


of nature’s warning signals which the 
that he acts upon them without conscious thought. 

The child's life has, indeed, represented a gradual decline from the 
absolute dependence and submission of the infant, but being "looked 
after," with its inevitable concomitant of being closely supervised, is still 
the normal and natural state for him. It is, furthermore, a state which 
parents come to regard as the "proper" relationship between them. 

It is normal and natural, but normal and natural in ever diminishing 
quantities. As his self concept develops, particularly if it is a healthy and 
vigorous one, the child seeks more and more self-determination in more 
and more different areas. This change is not confined to relations with 
his parents. The teacher of the primary-grade child says, "Ella, don't 
forget to put on your mittens." The teacher in the upper elementary 
Brades may not do so, perhaps because she is not expected to exercise 


that degree of "looking after" her pupils, perhaps because the children 
ised. Other adults are similarly 


Would rebel at being thus closely supervi 
The clerk in the store who 


becoming less absolute figures of authority. 
his choices in the absence of a parent 


has helped the young child make 
not one who makes 


e who follows his orders, 
s not even one who advises him. 

nships are more than skin deep. They repre- 
c relationship between the child and his en- 
oncept and the relative roles in which he 
hom he comes into contact. They 


15 now becoming someon 
decisions for him or perhap: 

These changing relatior 
sent changes in the intrinsi 
vironment, changes in his self c 
Perceives himself and the adults * 
are manifestations of his maturation, 


vith w 
not the essence of it; the essence is 


a which springs from his changing 


the emerging psychological maturatior 
self concept. 

We have seen that the self concep 
dividual’s relations with his environme 
as his own inward adjustment. With successful mz 
mental tasks, and perhaps abetted by maturational physiological changes, 


t includes perceptions of the in- 
nt, human and physical, as well 
istery of earlier develop- 
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the self-concept shows eager growth in independence, self-reliance, 
and self-determination in the pre-adolescent period.! Inevitably, under 
such circumstances, the pre-adolescent, and to an increased degree the 
adolescent, begins to perceive himself as an independent agent, exercis- 
ing a large measure of self-determination and viewing adults less as su- 
preme arbiters of his fate and more as peers, as people whom he is es- 
sentially like and comparable to. This change in attitude is, of course, 
essential to normal maturation. It is, nevertheless, the cause of much 
discord and friction. 

During the adolescent years, the social relationships of boys and girls 
change radically. Their roles in respect to those about them change, and 
the roles of people about them change in the eyes of the adolescent. The 
adolescent becomes more of a determiner, a doer? He is a person of 
whom certain things are expected, and becomes less of one for whom 
things are done, one whose life is directed or managed and of whom 
nothing is expected save obedience. Without conscious volition or change 
of opinion, just because the adolescent is approaching adult physical 
stature he is coming to be regarded by other adults as something of a 
peer?—not a peer in the sense of his judgment being equal to theirs, 
nor his age, but a peer in the sense that he is expected to use some judg- 
ment of his own, assume responsibility for his actions, and act like an 
adult. He sees the adults around him not as a race of giants, towering 
over him in unquestioned supremacy, but as people considerably like 
himself, except, he usually surmises, somewhat below him in judgment 
and general knowledge of what's what. 

The adolescent had nothing to do with the establishment of adult 
social standards, and, therefore, he has little patience with them. If they 
displease him, with the brash overconfidence born of a modicum of 
maturation and experience, he attacks or disregards them. If he is 
brought to account for violation of social standards, he may become a 
child again, seeking protection and immunity through tearful regression 
to childish despair and dependence.! He may, on the other hand, assume 


1G. E. Gardner, "The Mental Health of Normal Adolescents," Mental Hygiene 
1947, 31:531-532. 

2 W. R. Baller and D. C. Charles, The Psychology of Human Growth and Develop- 
ment. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, New York, 1961. ; 

3 R. G. Barker, B. A. Wright, and M. R. Gonick, Adjustment to Physical Handicap 
and Illness, Bulletin No. 55, Social Science Research Council, New York, 1946. 

4 C. B. Zachry, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


New York, 1940. 
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a lordly disdain for the conventions he disagrees with and maintain a 
supercilious defiance of the stick-in-the-mud, ridiculous fallacies of adults. 
He may go further and, either before or after getting into trouble, ac- 
tively attack the mores of the adult culture under which he is growing 
up. This is commonly referred to as adolescent rebellion, and takes the 
form of assuming the opposite side from the majority of adults around 
him, the adolescent usually going further in his espousal of his minority 
views than any save the lunatic fringe of adults. Here we find the “cam- 
Pus radicals,” the “angry young men,” the “young Turks,” the “beatniks,” 
the "lost generation,” the fanatics, the idealists with and without causes, 
the pacifists forming the "Oxford Movement" of another generation. 


They are asserting their independence of the intellectual patterns they 


are required to follow to achieve academic degrees or adult-dominated 


jobs. "They often despise the degrees and the jobs they must seek as 
Symbols of adult authority over them and as Philistine oppression of 
their intellects, fettering the sinews of their creative genius by stodgy 
stuff their heads with facts created and embalmed 
by old fogies. They are asserting their conviction that they know where 
adults have made the mistakes which cause the conditions that plague 
Mankind: follow their lead, and the errors of the past will be eradicated 
in the wake of their visions. “Follow us,” they proclaim. “We will lead 
Mankind out of the darkness of inept fumbling, the blindness which re- 
fuses to see the true light. We have the vision, the inspiration. We have 
discovered The Way!” 


The foregoing statements 
ud adjusting to adult-created social norms is 


e son of middle-class people who 
parents' horror nursing a yearn- 
not express his feelings in words 
ent on social and economic re- 


insistence that they 


are lyrical and melodramatic because the 


attitude of adolescents towa 
typically lyrical and melodramatic. Th 
&rubs along miserably in school, to his 
Ing to be an automobile mechanic, can 
Such as are used by the college junior b 
forms, but the dynamics in each of the tv 


cal. Both are asserting their own sense o 
confidence that their own evaluation of circum- 


Self-determination, their ne ‘ 
Stances is better than that of adults occupying positions of authority over 


them, 
It is probable that all normally 


Cents have such feelings to a consider 
belonging to no one century or generation. 


1 convictions with the self-caution 


vo cases are likely to be identi- 
f values, their own feelings of 


aggressive and self-confident adoles- 
able extent. It is characteristic of 


adolescents through history, 
The majority balance their feelings anc 
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that open rebellion may be unwise, or with the prescience that perhaps 
the older generation is also intelligent—there may be reasons unper- 
ceived by him behind things being as they are. The minority has mas- 
tered fewer of the reality checks discussed in Chapter 5, and gives us a 
good look at the dynamics of adolescent revolt. 

Relations of the races to each other, relations of the sexes in and out 
of marriage, relations of people to the institutions of society, the family, 
the church, the school, economic relations between segments of society 
loosely called "capital" and "labor," relation of the government to the 
individual and to organization, all are fertile ground for the adolescent 
to sow with his own theories, expressing his own emerging individuality 
as a decider and a determiner, not a mere follower. To a considerable 
extent he holds his beliefs purely and simply because they are different 
from those of the adult-dominated world around him; therefore, they 
help him strengthen his self concept as that of one who sees and under- 
stands more clearly than others, particularly elders, Their very difference 
asserts that he is no puppet dancing on others’ ideological strings, but a 
person who thinks for himself. 

All the foregoing should not be interpreted as irony, nor ridicule of 
the world-shaking dreams and awesome self-confidence of adolescents. 
Actually, it is a natural and, the psychologist suspects, an essential 
concomitant of maturation. It is really intellectual emancipation and de- 
velopment into independent cognition, although, because its effects are 
most conspicuous in the social areas, it is discussed as social maturation. 
It is nothing either to scorn or to view with alarm—not something to 
scorn because it represents a groping for self-realization on the part of 
growing human beings, and not something to view with alarm because, 
generation after generation, the majority of the militant adolescents 
see, as they grow older, the things their predecessors saw as they grew 
older, and change their ideas of social reorganization from revolutionary 
to evolutionary, or even to maintaining the status quo. But the dynamics 
of adolescents' maturing processes of socialization must be comprehended 
in order to understand them and their reactions in the many social situa- 
tions in which parents, teachers, and counselors must help them. 


Case of Lenore Lynch " 
Lenore had always been a sweet, agreeable, and affectionate child 


and, with her parents and younger brothers, had gone camping. 
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tended the flowers, looked after the house, participated in family 
conferences (where her opinion was respected and her desires con- 
sidered), gone to ball games, and enjoyed evenings of reading, talk- 
Ing, and watching TV with the family. Now she is fifteen, and her 
Parents often look at her with amazement, wondering if this is their 
Lenore or a changeling who has assumed her form. 

Camping, Lenore announces, is corny, and who wants to spend 
the evening with a pair of noisy, undisciplined brats and a couple of 


" ; 3 
People who only find fault with everything you do? Her parents ac- 
knowing that Lenore now has a need 
lization on the 


cept such attitudes normal, 
to be with her age-mates, becoming adept at socia 
heterosexual level, What they have difficulty in accepting is Lenore's 
contemptuous disdain of their opinions and values. Why do they 


want a car like that old hippopotamus they clutter up the driveway 
s run, it’s no wonder the young people 


attend services there. (Her parents had 
ance of the church, where the young 
active.) But yes, she means it 
ately. All the people she goes 
an hour sitting in a nice, quiet 
ing and moaning every Sunday! 
ms incredulously. Doesn't he 
i in this town? Honestly, 
so people would have 
was. And the clothes 
ow the first thing, not 
his comes as something 
mong her friends as a 


With? The way their church i 
Would rather go to jail than 
Noticed no such fanatical avoid 
People's department was large and 
literally, Lenore proclaims passion 
with, everyone, would rather spend 
Cell than listen to that same old dron 

“Dad voted for him?” Lenore exclai 
Know the first thing about what's going Or 
everybody knows he got those stop signs put in 


id 1 ^ V re 
Stop at the corner where his grocery store 
ar! Mother doesn't kn 


M 
Other wants her to wea 
ay to dress. (TI 


t 7 s s 
he first thing, about the chic w 


o . ai 
f a blow to Mother, who has a reputation à 


beautifully dressed woman.) Mother'd have her going around in a 
“Dad? Oh, him!" is all Lenore 


Mother Hubbard if she had her way! i à 
Needs to dispose of her male parent. And as for her parents’ feelings 
about Butch, well, his father is an honest gambler. He has more 
tonesty than Tad's friends in the Kit . . yes, he has! People 
like Butch’s father are better than tho 


arians . 
se old hypocrites any day in 


the week! , a 
l. Are Lenore's attitudes and reactions abnormal in a fifteen- 
Year-old oj 
d girl - . 
ii s bolshevik reactions to the 


2. What are the dynamics of Lenore 


] itv? 
People and institutions of her community: 
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3. To what extent do Lenore's attitudes indicate delinquent tend- 


encies? 
4. Will Lenore's attitudes and values change? Why? 


ACHIEVING 
EMANCIPATION FROM THE HOME 


Emancipation from the home is not a process which begins in adoles- 
cence. Like other aspects of maturation, it begins as early as the infant 
is able to grow in independence and self-reliance.’ Emancipation from 
the home is clearly under way when the small child is able to play out- 
side by himself, and is well advanced when he is permitted to go into the 
neighbors' yards to play. When he enters school, his emancipation takes 
another big step forward, because now he is away from home for as much 
as one-third of his waking hours. Every move toward greater independ- 
ence and self-determination in selecting friends and governing his own 
activities increases the child's emancipation from the home. Neverthe- 
less, at the onset of adolescence the child is typically under the control 
of the parents and lives a life fairly well structured around the home. 

By the end of adolescence the boy or girl, now properly referred to 
as a young man or young woman, is under little or no control by parents, 
and “home” either is a different place from where the parents live or is 
likely to be so in a future controlled by the young man or woman rather 
than by the parents. Thus, during the adolescent period the child moves 
from being fundamentally a governed being within the home to a free 
agent connected to the paternal home only to the extent that he wishes 
to be. 

The fundamental dynamics of growth of perception of oneself a 
independent thinker, doer, and decider govern maturation in the 
of emancipation from the home as well as in all other areas. However, 


ation from the home a number of highly emotionalized re- 
adoles- 


s an 
area 


in emancip 
lationships exist which, because they differ in the case of every 


cent, influence the particular course of the adolescent's maturation in à 


fashion unique to his situation and life. In other words, highly emo 
ized states exist between an adolescent and his parents. The nature 


tional 
arent 


of the emotionalized state on the part of the adolescent and each p 


5 C. B. Zachry, Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 


New York, 1940. 
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(and, for that matter, the nature of the attitude of the parents toward 
each other) influences the development of the adolescent and his achieve- 
ment of emancipation from the home.® 

Every normal instance of adolescent social maturation starts with a 
generally similar situation: a boy or girl subject to the guidance and 
control of parents or parent figures (guardians, etc.) Every normal in- 
Stance involves a pattern of increasing assumption of independence on 
the part of the boy or girl and increasing relinquishment of control on 
the part of the parents or parent figures. The inevitable termination of 
normal maturation is final, complete independence of the young man 
or woman. The transition, however, involves many stresses and typically, 
before it is complete, severe strain on the love existing between children 


and parents.7 


This is unfortunate, but well-nigh, if not completely, unavoidable. 


We have the situation of one creature struggling for independence from 


two other creatures whom he loves, but whose control he nevertheless 


Wishes to move from under. We have two creatures who dearly love an 
offspring and who know from personal experience the dangers of free- 
dom as well as its rewards. Such a situation, highly emotionalized, with 
Powerful drives in intrapersonal conflict within each of the three prin- 
Cipals, as well as interpersonal conflict between the three, often produces 
terrific tensions both within individuals and between them. 

unter considerable difficulty and undergo in- 
Lsearching in the process of surrender- 
8 Both their minds and 


Parents typically enco 
tensive self-examination and sou 
er their maturing offspring. 
their emotions are involved; sometimes they run counter to each other, 
as when the parent wants to keep his daughter as "my baby," while his 
mind reminds him that this shapely and popular young lady is by no 
means his “baby.” But then, within the parent, things become even more 
Complicated. Along with wanting to keep his baby as his baby, the fond 
father also “wants,” earnestly desires, that his beloved daughter become 
à welladjusted, mature, and self-reliant young woman, not remain a 
and intellectually retarded child. At the same time, 
t assume increasing responsibility 


Ing their authority ov 


Socially, emotionally, 
While his mind tells him that she mus 
€J. E. Finesinger, “The Needs of Youth: The Physiological an Psychological Fac- 
tors in Adoles ter He aly, Vol. VIBING Lappa 
t Behavior," Psychiatry, VO 4 
TA F. Jersild pay tees of Adolescence. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1957, i 
& 80. S. English and G. H. pP 
Company, Inc., New York, 1955. 
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for her own life, must decide whom she dates, where she goes, what 
she does, and when she comes home, his mind also tells him (quite cor- 
rectly) that there are so many things about life that she does not know. 
Her risk is so great! Where, his mind demands, does the father BrOperty 
draw the line to give the proper balance between self-determination and 
the protection his daughter should receive from his greater experience 
and knowledge? 9 

So the parent, in facilitating the adolescents maturation into Com- 
plete self-determination, encounters internal conflicts between feelings, 
between feelings and thoughts, and between thoughts themselves. Small 
wonder that parents typically become anxious, often to the point of liter- 
ally throwing up their hands and wailing in loud voices, “How on earth 
can you know what you ought to do in a situation like this?” If teachers 
or counselors seem sympathetic, capable, and knowledgeable of the way 
adolescents think and feel and the re: 
consult them for advice and expl 
they no longer understand, nor 


asons therefor, many parents will 
anations of their own children, whom 
even their own roles toward them. It is 
well to understand the various forces at work within ca 


ach parent trying 
to do the best he can for his son or daughter. Understanding these 


forces, you can comprehend much more about the individual parent and 
his relationship, emotional and mental, with his boy's or girl's matura- 
tion than he himself perceives. 

First and foremost, the parent's relations with a child (regardless of 
age) are dominated by love. This love produces several contradictory 
effects. If we love something or someone, we naturally want that some- 
thing or someone near us, now and in the future. Yet we also want it to 
follow the laws of development which w 


ill produce the best and hap- 
piest future for it, 


in the case of the parent and 
itably further and further sepa- 
ery parent knows of tragic in- 
l who marries but subsequently 
al cord connecting him or her 
y severed. So, expressing one's 


These laws require, 
child, that the beloved child become inev 
rated. emotionally from the parent. Ev 
stances of the incompletely weaned child 


divorces because the emotional umbilic 


with the parents has not been proper! 
natural love for a child in the same w 


ay that nature approves for some 
objects, as a husband or wife 


» well-loved dog, or even 
i.e, by attempting to maintain the rel 
ceived as selfish and unjust to the child. 


a dear friend— 
ationship unchanged—is per- 


9? L. J. Stone and J. Church, Childhood and Adolescence, Random House, New York, 
1957. 
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Thus, the parents love must be great enough for the self-sacrifice of 
permitting the beloved child to grow away from him.!^ All normal par- 
ents recognize this, but many of them rationalize their attempts to keep 
their growing-up sons and daughters tied to them emotionally, as in in- 
fancy. Arguments against Danny's going out "every night," based on his 
health, sometimes split at the seams from the pressure underneath and 
let spill out revealing accusations such as, "When you were a little boy, 
you didn't think it was better to be out with anyone, just anyone at all, 
than to be at home with us!" No rational parent could bear to admit 
to himself that he was trying to stunt the social maturation of his child, 
but isn't it his responsibility, he asks, to see that his daughter doesn't 
become one of those juvenile delinquents? Obviously she can't if he 
keeps her in the family car and company until she is no longer a ju- 
venile. Better safe than sorry. Mustn't shirk your responsibility just be- 
cause other parents do. "No dates until you are eighteen! Your mother 
and I aren't such bad company. We'll take you to the beach, go boating, 
give you everything you need until you are old enough to go with boys." 
(Several actual cases!) 

In the vast majority of cases, any undesirable blocking of a boy's or 
girl's social maturation by a parent springs from genuinely noble mo- 
tives of protection, or from the haunting specter of fear. The reasons for 
such fear are obvious enough if we, as workers with adolescents, lay aside 
our own prejudices and look for them. Parents remember their own 
adolescence, remember the mistakes made or almost made, and shudder, 
from the vantage point of maturity, at the things which could have 
happened before they were old enough to choose companions wisely or 
exercise adequate self-discipline. They know the tragedy of time wasted 
in idle chatter when it should have been spent in preparing lessons or 
fulfilling other responsibilities. They see the boy and girl unknowingly 
flirt with disaster as they drive too fast, cut too sharply in front of cars, 
and run up too close behind them before stopping. They know from 
newspaper accounts and perhaps experiences of their friends how an 
evening with undesirable companions can get a boy or girl into more 
trouble than he can get out of in a lifetime. They know these things, 
and they see where the course of action their boy or girl is following 
can lead. They see it, and the boy or girl with the brash overconfidence 
of ignorance does not see it, has not yet the wisdom of years and the 


10C. E. Meyers, “Emancipation of the Adolescent from Parental Control," The 
Nervous Child, 1946, 5:251-262. 
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necessary experience to see it. The boy and girl do not recognize that 
they fail to see the undesirability of things they want to do; instead, 
because they want to do those things and do not see why they Should 
not do them, they refuse to believe that the danger or undesirability is 
there.H 
So the parents are in a dilemma as to how far to push their authority 
and where to let the boy's or girl's responsibility and drive for independ- 
ence take over. They want to give protection where protection is so des: 
perately needed; the boy and girl fail to see the need for protective 
guidance and control and resent it as parental meddling in their affairs. 
It is easy for the bystander not emotionally involved in the situation to 
say, "Parents, stand aside. They have to stand on their own feet some- 
time. Let them go." It is not so easy for parents who love the boy and 
girl and so desperately want to keep their children from errors of omis- 
sion or commission which may scar their whole lives. It is not an ab- 
stract problem to them; it is the life h 


appiness of those dearest to them 
that is involved. Remember 


this when faced with the often illogical 
attitudes and behavior of anxious parents. 

The complicated business of how to let go of control over maturing 
boys and girls without letting them get hurt as a result of their new- 
found freedom is further complicated by the ty 
havior of the adolescent. Indeed 
consistent that it is obvious to 


pical inconsistent. be- 
, adolescents’ behavior is typically so in- 
the thoughtful observer that they are 
simultaneously wanting and fearing independence, seeking it yet dodg- 


ing its full import, torn between the desire for independence and the 
security of parental care and contro].12 


Case of Moss Mann 

Moss insists that he is a responsible, com 
of seventeen, worthy of holding the lives of others in his hands as he 
drives down the street piloting two tons of sudden death. But, turn- 
ing into the driveway, he alarms the neighborhood with the tor- 
tured shriek of tires on pavement, Entering the house, he slumps 
down to watch television and a half-hour later jumps up in panic 
remembering that a book report is due tomorrow and he has not even 


petent adult at the age 


11J. Levy and R. Munroe, The Happy Family. 
1938. 


12 J. E. Horrocks, The Psychology of Adolescence. Houghton- Mifflin Company, Bos- 
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started the book. Gangway for a wee-small-hours cramming-writing 
session! "It just slipped up on me somehow!" he explains as he strews 
goo from a sandwich across the living-room rug while rushing back 
to his room, where he sets the wastebasket afire with a tossed cigarette 
butt. And then Moss is outraged when parents question his being 
mature enough to go on a weekend trip to the lake with a bunch of 
other boys. 

l. How may Moss's driving habits be a reflection of his desire for 
emancipation from the home? 

9. How does Moss reconcile his general carelessness with his self 
concept of a mature, competent individual? 

3. Judging from Moss's behavior described here, why would his 
parents be fearful of his going to the lake with others his own age? 


Case of Nancy Nix 
Nancy is a similar case. If Mother does not look after her clothes, 


they wind up in a piled-up, untidy mess with nothing clean to wear 
tomorrow. The boy she goes with is failing in school, has had a cou- 
ple of close brushes with the law, and prodigally spends every penny 
he can wheedle from hard-working parents. Nancy cannot see any- 
thing in him except a darling boy, the most fun to be with of any- 
one! She is truly insulted when parents intimate that she is not yet 
capable of selecting her own friends, and genuinely fails to see why 
her childish irresponsibility regarding her clothes has anything to 
do with the parents' questioning the maturity of her behavior out 
with a boy at night. 

1. Is there a logical relationship between Nancy's management of 
her clothes and her selection of friends? How? 

2. How may Nancy's parents best handle her association with 
her boy friend? He might be Moss, and we shall so refer to him. 


Viewing their son's or daughter's appalling immaturity and irrespon- 
sibility in stewardship of time, appropriateness of action, self-discipline 
in fulfilling responsibilities and in distinguishing between what is im- 
portant in life and what is not, it is not surprising that parents view 
with alarm the adolescent’s strenuous struggle to throw off the last ves- 
tiges of direction from mature, responsible sources. As a matter of fact, 
it is seldom that a boy or girl who does well academically, behaves with 
something approaching adult responsibility, and generally conducts him- 
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self or herself like an adult rather than an overgrown child encounters a 
serious problem with parents in achieving emancipation from the home. 
This is due to two reasons: First, parents perceive the maturity of such 
a boy or girl and easily relinquish close control in secure confidence that 
their son's or daughters maturity is adequate to cope with whatever 
situation he or she is likely to encounter. In the second place, such a 
boy or girl is mature in his relationship with parents as well as in other 
areas, and recognizes that someone has to be boss and that the parent 35 
the logical one. Therefore, it is sad, but not surprising, that typically it 
is the least competent and most immature boys and girls who make the 
biggest fuss about not being given the freedom they think they ought to 
have. 

If boys and girls make serious attempts to act and think and talk 
like mature people rather than like irresponsible children concerned 
with nothing except the pleasure of the moment or the day, they seldom 
encounter serious problems in achieving emancipation from parental 
authority. Freedom will be granted them at 
The common trouble is that boys 
while still giving their p 


an ever increasing pace. 
and girls want the freedom of an adult 
arents little reason to hope they are anything 
except children inhabiting grown-up bodies. True, habits of control 
may lead parents to be spotty in their relinquishing of authority and 
cause them at times to reassert it in logical or illogical ways. The natu- 
ral reluctance of a human being to relinquish authority, which implies 
trusting someone else’s judgment inste: 
ther's or Mother's insisting that his or 
situation of conflict, but a reasonably 
Dad and Mom are not ready 


ad of one's own, may lead to Fa- 
her judgment prevail in a specific 
mature boy or girl recognizes that 


to step completely out of the picture while 
he or she is still an adolescent, and 


with nothing more than a short t 
Differences 


adjusts to these occasional clashes 
antrum. 


in standards and customs of 
count for frequent conflicts betw 
process of achieving emancipation 


different generations ac- 
een parents and adolescents in the 
from the home.1*. 4 Parents will nat- 
urally tend to judge adolescents’ maturity in terms of the extent to 
which the boy or girl demonstrates acceptance of the values the parents 
regard highly. Thus, the boy or girl who puts scholarship first, socializ- 

13 K. Davis, "The Sociology of P 
view, 1940, 5:523-535. 


14 W. W. Wattenberg, The Adolescent Years. Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1955. 
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ing second, and athletics third will be regarded as more mature by a 
parent who also ascribes this order of priority than will one whose order 
of priority puts athletics or socializing first. Boys and girls whose stand- 
ards, whose values, differ radically from those of their parents will be 
in constant conflict with the parents. Emancipation is likely to take the 
form of alienation, parent and adolescent growing away from each 
other, control becoming punishment, and unhappiness resulting for all 
parties concerned. 

Differences in standards and values which result from the different 
ideas of different generations are hard to cope with. The boy or girl must 
cast his lot either with the generation with which he does not live, and 
gain respect for his maturity in so doing, or with the generation with 
which he does live, and encounter criticism for “immaturity.” One gen- 
eration regards a deep, dark suntan as a mark of beauty and sophistica- 
tion. Another generation regards it as a sign of being poor trash, un- 
cultured and unrefined. Where genuine questions of ethics or relative 
wisdom are involved, as in the propriety of unchaperoned house parties 
or of undertaking a fast drive with a weak tire on the car, the fact that 
ation has different standards from the older should not 


the younger gener 
viously sound authoritative control to 


Sway parents' judgment from ob 
obviously unsound permissiveness. Where it is largely a matter of pref- 
erence or taste, as in the length or style of dress, appropriate refresh- 
ments for the party, a sock hop or a formal dance, parents weaken their 
ultimate authority by insisting on mistaking arbitrary customs or prefer- 
ences as involving genuine principles or standards. 

"Throughout all the innumerable problems and types of problems 
the interpersonal struggle between parents and chil- 
n from the home, a struggle which all recognize 
must inevitably end in the child's complete emancipation, but which is 
inevitably complicated by the loves, fears, drives for independence, and 
ego investments of every party concerned, parental love is the most nearly 
unchangeable factor. The desire of the parents to do what is best for 
their child is unchanging. Only the question of what is best occupies 
their minds. They vary from strictness, dominated by fear of tragedy 


from too much freedom before the boy or girl is able to handle it wisely, 
resulting from unwillingness to make the boy or 


which can arise in 
dren for emancipatio 


to too little control, 
girl unhappy by frustrating his or her wishes. Parents seek earnestly to 


determine what is best for the child (with notable exceptions men- 
tioned from time to time) and the best way of doing that which is best. 
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In working with them, you will seldom encounter difficulties af your gu 
sincere desire to do what is best for their child is evident, and if you can 
offer them intelligent suggestions in answer to their problems. 

Parents’ behavior, which is often completely inexplicable when first 
observed by the outsider, will almost always become understandable 
(even though it may be ill-advised) when examined from the frame of 
reference we have considered: love of the child plus fear for his welfare 
in the absence of parental control; observation of his child's obvious 
immaturities, and resultant hesitation to "turn him loose" in big ways 
when he does not even handle the freedom and responsibilities he now 
has in a mature fashion; differing standards of values and behaviors in 
differing generations, complicated by much deeper differences involving 
principles and wisdom (parents can morally give in to the former differ- 
ing standards, but they cannot to the latter); trust of one’s own mature, 
proved judgment in preference to the immature, often-proved-inadequate 
judgment of the adolescent; and, occasionally, selfishness and parental im- 
maturity. These are the dynamic factors in parents' approach to emanci- 
pation of their children from home and parental control. 

We have already mentioned the fact that both the thinking and the 
feelings of boys and girls are involved in the process of their achieving 
emancipation from the home, just as both thinking and feeling are in- 
volved on the part of the parents. However, whereas, in the case of par- 
ents, the dominant force which fin 
sacrificial love, which permits the 
own independent life, the domin 


ally decides their course of action is 
boy or girl to mature into his or her 
ant force in the case of the boy or girl 
is the drive for self-realization and independence. These drives must 
overpower his attachment to his parents to the extent of separating him 


from them to a considerable extent, or he never becomes a normal adult, 
never fully achieves a sense of identity, Every 
of these pathetic creatures who has 
establishing a home of his or her o 
solitary as the old folks he or she h 
years pass on, leaving behind them 
sacrificed for the dubious welfa 


In one sense it is unjust; parents’ sacrificial love requires them to en- 
courage their children to grow away from them emotionally, not in the 
sense of ceasing to love them, but undeniably in the sense of their be- 
coming peripheral figures in the lives of the children rather than the 
central figures they were when the children were young. Children’s de- 


community has one or more 
“stayed with the old folks," never 
wn, to be left finally deserted and 
as stayed with and looked after for 


à son or daughter whose life has been 
are of the parents. 
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velopment, on the other hand, requires none of this sacrificial quality; it 
involves merely their following the urges to autonomy and independence 
which nature places in them. This ethical and sentimental problem 
looms large in the work of a counselor attempting to help parents and 
children achieve a harmonious solution to the emancipation of the chil- 
dren. Parents sometimes reproach the children with selfishness—‘After 
I looked after you and tended you when you were helpless and couldn't 
look after yourself, now you want to leave me!"—producing undeserved 
guilt feelings on the part of the children. They love their parents none 
the less as a result of their drive for self-realization. However, for society 
to continue, the boy and girl must become increasingly absorbed by in- 
terests and activities in which the parents can have no part. This is the 
Way of nature. It happens among the lower animals as the offspring ma- 
ture, and although among humans the bond of affection and mutual 
concern for each other's welfare should continue as strong as ever, the 
paths of life of the parents and children must separate much as they do 
among the subhuman species. 

The urge for independence, self-determination, and self-realization 
already discussed is reinforced by other urges, perhaps even by physio- 
logical or biological needs. With sexual maturation comes the insistent 
call of nature to associate with members of the opposite sex, to develop 
mature heterosexual relations. Simultaneously there is the urge to par- 
ticipate in the social, recreational, and vocational patterns of people of 
one’s own age and sex.!* These are the people, these age-sex peers, with 
whom the adult life of adolescents will be lived. Getting to know them as 
maturing adults, associating with them, sharing their ideas, activities, 
and plans, understanding how they feel and why, learning how to get 
along with them, are social tasks of the adolescent which can be mastered 
in no way other than by the extensive association with his age-mates, 
which adolescent boys and girls seek so insistently.!6 

The interests of adolescents increasingly lessen their feelings of one- 
ness with parents. They are interested in people of ages tileuent Ton: 
their parents’ friends. Their approach to athletics is more participant, 
ared to spectator, than is that of their parents. Their taste in 


as comp 
aterial, even the things they want to talk about, all 


music, reading m ‘ 
become increasingly remote to parents’ preferences in these areas. As the 


15 I. M. Josselyn, The Happy Child. Random House, New York, 1955. 
16 C, B. Zachry Emotion and Conduct in Adolescence. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 


New York, 1940. 
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ties of mutual interests lessen, the adolescent is moved more and mare 
to seek others who think and feel as he does. Thus, his life becomes in- 
creasingly friend-oriented and decreasingly home-oriented. This does not 
mean that home loses meaning and appeal for him, but does mean that 
it is no longer so nearly the whole of his life as it was. ; 
The desire of adolescents to pursue their interests brings them into 
conflict with parents, often as much as does their desire for independence 
per se. Pursuit of heterosexual interests, which parents often feel begins 
too early (and often they are right), requires a different pattern of liv- 
ing than do the pursuits of childhood. This social activity cannot be 
carried on in the front yard, nor next door in the neighbor's yard, ex- 
cept by occasional accident of proximity of homes. Furthermore, even if 
such fortuitous proximity 


exists, the boy and girl do not find limiting 
their association to such 


arcas satisfying. They want to go places to- 
gether, engage in recreational pursuits together, mix as a couple with 


others their age, and become adept at the paired-off life normal to the 
social activities of adults. They want to 


sarily because they want to do things of 


(and this is often hard for parents to accept), but simply because they 
Want to be in each other's exclusive company, as it seems nature intends 
couples, male and female, to be in the natural course of things. 

Pursuit both of heterosexual interests and of interests involving others 
of the same age and sex, then, tends to draw the 
home. This gives rise to innun 
rental control in the areas of use of the car, or pos 
the degree of freedom of its use permitted 
adolescent will be absent from ho 
ents informed of his movements 
home in the evening, to s 
to which parents require 
male and female. 


Bet away from parents, not neces- 
which parents would disapprove 


adolescent away from 
nerable problems of emancipation from pa- 
ession of one and 
» how long and how often the 
me, how closely he must keep the par- 
and activities, and when he must come 
ay nothing of conflicting views on the extent 
their approval of the adolescent's companions, 


As has previously been noted, the adolescent, although with much 
less reason, is often as confident that his judgment on any matter per- 
taining to him or his life is as good as, or better than, his parents’ judg- 
ment on the same matter as the parent is to the contrary. This adoles- 


cent attitude, ridiculous and springing from brash ignorance though it 
; if the adolescent 
thinks he has, he would probably be too 


to venture to try his own judgment anc 


is, is probably necessary actually had the judgment he 


afraid of possible consequences 
1 would, therefore, never fully 
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mature. It presents a severe tax on the patience and understanding of 
the adult, parent, teacher, or counselor, but should be treated as an in- 
evitable concomitant of adolescence, like a changing voice and devel- 
oping bust. Calm acceptance of the unjustifiable self-confidence in his 
judgment that the adolescent has, without, however, giving in to that 
judgment where doing so would be unwise, keeps his friendship. It per- 
mits the adult to maintain the good relationship with the adolescent nec- 
essary if his guidance is to be most effective. 

From all the foregoing it can be seen that deep, fundamental drives 
are probably operative in the tendency of the adolescent to emancipate 
himself from the home and parental control. Some psychologists list this 
“drive for independence” as one of the basic psychological needs of man. 
Others (including the present writer) classify it under the “need for 
Opportunity,” the opportunity for self-assertion, self-realization, assump- 
tion of responsibility, and exercise of full self-determination. Often ill- 
advised and rash, this desire for independence may encounter parents’ 
Opposition springing from their love, desire to protect their offspring 
from mistakes and errors of which the offspring are all too obviously 
ignorant, lack of confidence in the offsprings judgment because they 
often display such patently poor judgment, and occasionally from sheer 
selfishness or blind habit. The process of resolving these difficulties often 
produces wounds between parents and their sons and daughters which 
are a long time in healing. Sometimes teachers and counselors can help 
parents or adolescents to understand the thinking and motives of the 
other group, and seeing the other side of the question will help each 


Party work out a mutually satisfactory adjustment. 


Easing Emancipation Conflicts 

Emancipation from the home should begin in childhood. As fast as 
a child demonstrates maturity and ability to accept responsibility, even 
erratically and perhaps somewhat imperfectly, a beginning should be 


: DE ; , If-determination. It might in- 
made in giving him more freedom of se g 


DE ; i i in deciding what to wear to 
volve cultivating his responsible attitude in deciding wha ear t 


School today and Mother's biting her lip when the choice is inept but 
harmless. One ten-year-old insisted on wearing an old pair of adultsize 
leather leggings, each wrapped half again around a leg, even with 
nothing but tennis shoes to wear them with. He was blissfully unaware 
of the ridiculous figure he cut, but, incidentally, he was regarded as 
quite a grown-up, swashbuckling, and romantic figure by his classmates, 
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who saw nothing at all ridiculous in his rig. The growing freedom can 
continue with the child's having an increasing say-so, within the limits of 
his demonstrated self-discipline and judgment, of where he can go and 
what he can do.}7 

By following this process, freedom becomes a natural result of dem- 
onstrated competence and maturation, not a mystic symbol to be grabbed 
at all at once in a childish attempt to become grown up without knowing 
what is involved in adult self-discipline, judgment, and responsibility. It 
can be perceived as a natural concomitant of growing up, gradually and 
normally, earned rather than bestowed. Of course, such a policy is of 
tremendous value in helping the child develop a strong, healthy self 
concept of himself as a responsible, capable person with certain limita- 
tions which he is strong and confident enough to face, instead of blindly 
denying their existence, as a less confident child must do to protect his 
insecure self concept. 

If your first contact with a parent 
pation from the home comes when 
adolescent period 


-child process of adolescent emanci- 
the young person is already in the 
, it is, of course, too late to do anything about this 
desirable process. Then you must do as teachers and physicians and 
lawyers must do: accept the situation as it is and do the best you can 
for and with it. The foregoing pages have described the principal dynamic 
factors Operating in the minds and emotions of both parents and chil- 
dren, influencing their thinking and behavior in the multitude of situa- 
tions arising in adolescents" gradual emancipation from the home. Your 
knowledge of the dynamic processes of growth away from the home and 
parental reaction to such growth will help you understand the nature 
and causes of problems arising among adolescents and parents whom 
you observe in the throes of re-forming their interpersonal relationships 
on new bases. Often you can assist them by clarifying to each his own 
thoughts and feelings and the thoughts and feelings of the other parties. 

This must be done with tact and diplomacy, although truth and 
frankness must not be sacrificed, Centuries ago people became accus- 
tomed to surrendering the diagnosis and treatment of their bodies to 
specially trained professionals when those bodies were encountering diffi- 
culties. Even today, however, a large segment of people have a positively 


rabid rejection of the idea of turning over to qualified professionals the 


diagnosis and treatment of their emotional life or interpersonal relation- 


17 P. H. Mussen and J. J. Conger, Child Development and Personality. Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, New York, 1956. 
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ships, even when that emotional life or those interpersonal relationships 
are so obviously "sick" that they, themselves, recognize things are in an 
intolerable state. The teacher or counselor is not a psychotherapist, of 
course—not prepared to function as a full-fledged psychiatrist or clinical 
psychologist. Therefore, suggestions, and particularly interpretations re- 
garding the significance of words, actions, thoughts, and feelings, must 
be offered mildly and discreetly. Few things infuriate a person more 
quickly than having his thoughts or feelings dissected by one whom he 
does not regard as qualified to treat him. In dealing with adolescents, 
and even more in dealing with their parents, consider their receptiveness 
to the truth as you see it, as well as the truth itself, in determining what 
it is wise to bring to their attention and what it is not. Angering them 
helps no one. 

Within the bounds of the professional status and acceptance you 
have achieved among those with whom you work, you can often help 
both adolescents and their parents by enabling each to appreciate both 
his own and the other's motivations more clearly. The adolescent state- 
ment “I Jove Dad and Mother, but when they get on me about things, I 
almost hate them sometimes—actually, I don’t know exactly how I feel!” 


is a common experience of counselors. By understanding the contradic- 
an help the adolescent perceive how 


through these perceptions, enable 
hich in the past have 


tory forces active within him, you c 
he does feel, the reason for it, and, 


him to cope more effectively with the situations w 
i ri 5 i i é 
confused as well as frustrated him. The parent also, sometimes, says, “I 


know it is a horrible thing for a mother (father) to say, but sometimes I 


Bet so exasperated at Jenny that I wish she could just go away! And then 


I realize that is exactly what she is wanting to do, and my not wanting her 
to is what is causing the trouble!" Such a parent will profit from being 
helped to see the conflict in her or his feelings and understand how natu- 
ral such a conflict is. It lessens feelings of guilt and enables the parent to 
establish relations with the adolescent son or daughter based en knowl- 
edge of the forces at work within each one, rather than acting blindly in 


confusion and frustration. 


In addition to giving parents : Repay is 
and thinking of all involved in family disagreements, there are sperie 


techniques which may be suggested to minimize fature friction. Often, 
wonders are worked by family conferences, in which parents and the 
boy or girl involved sit down and talk over the best way of gratifying 
some of the adolescent's desire for greater freedom from parental 


and adolescents insight into the feelings 
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control. When not faced with the immediate prospect of a swim party 
she wishes to attend, and which parents feel is unwise because of a eris 
ical final examination she faces the next day, most adolescent. girls will 
readily agree that elaborate social activities on the day preceding exam- 
inations are unwise. Having agreed to this principle through hee own 
logical thinking, the girl is usually much more amenable to being told 
she cannot attend the party than if she is so told without the back- 
ground of prior agreement on such matters. There is a genuinely good 
reason for her different attitude in the two situations: When she has 
agreed beforehand to the principle involved, insistence on violating the 
principle appears, even to her, childish and irresponsible. If she Has 
only her parents' reasoning to disregard, she can argue for the exception 
without reflecting on her own reliability. Similarly, the boy who has 
agreed that twelve midnight is the latest he will ask to stay out at night, 


and this only on certain nights, is much less likely to stage a violent scene 
when held to the rule he himself w 


if he is being made to conform to a 
sponsible for and which he dis 
formulate rules for oneself 
held to rules exclusively for 


às instrumental in formulating than 
rule whose existence he was not re- 
putes. "There is more freedom in helping 
and being held to those rules than in being 
mulated by other people. 

The use of the family conference will not eliminate problems of 
parent-adolescent conflict. Experience has proved that it will avoid many 
conflicts and alleviate the seriousness of many it does not entirely avoid. 
Some will persist, because adolescents will want to go back on their 
agreement when an attractive prospect is being forbidden them. Also, 
some parents will administer the agreement in an unnecessarily auto- 
cratic, harsh, and arbitrary fashion. Like most techniques in human re- 


lations, the utility of this one depends heavily on the good faith and 
judgment of the people involved. Despite 


adolescent's participating in formul 
pected to live by will be found to e 


all this, the technique of the 
ation of the rules he or she is ex- 
ase many of the parent-child stresses 
involved in working out optimum procedures for the adolescent's achiev- 
ing ultimate emancipation from parental control, 
Helping adolescents and parents 
lessens, even temporarily, the str: 
war over emancipation is a w 


achieve a manner of living which 
ains and stresses involved in a tug of 
orthwhile contribution to family happiness. 


ncerned find a mutually acceptable (even if 
not agreeable) solution to specific problems is not to be scorned, even 


though no long-range principles are worked out in the process. Stresses 


Thus, helping the parties co 
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and strains bring bitterness into the relationship between parents and 
son or daughter. Bitterness, although not obliterating love from the pic- 
ture, certainly forces it into at least temporary eclipse. The actions of the 
adolescent, and sometimes even of the parent, become dominated by 
and such a condition magnifies every 
Handling potentially troublesome fric- 


vindictiveness and stubbornness, 
little problem into a major crisis. 
tion areas in such a manner that 
the other hand, fosters the strengthening of natural parent-child mutual 
love. The stronger such love, the easier it is for each person to appre- 
and convictions of the other. Therefore, helping ado- 
even minor point of con- 


adverse emotions are not involved, on 


ciate the feelings 
lescents and parents reach agreement on any 
flict makes it easier for them to evolve eventual mutual understanding 
and agreement. 

You should not assume, 
lent trouble is inevitable in the 


from all the foregoing discussion, that vio- 
process of the adolescent's achieving a 


mature relationship with parents involving his independence from their 
control while retaining full love for them. Practically every adolescent 
has a number of more or less serious disagreements with parents in this 
process, it is true, but in comparatively few instances do things become 
so bad that domestic disaster threatens. It is worthwhile to alleviate even 


minor points of friction, however. In the very nature of things, the help 


of the teacher or counselor will be needed in the serious cases more 


erious ones. In conflicts gre 
adolescents are involved, and the basic principles 


i at or sma he s: ami 
than in the less s at or small, the same dynamic 


forces in parents or 
for rendering needed assistance are identical. 
Case of Ocie Osborne 


When Ocie was thirteen, 
to get for him. 
e and earn his own money, and by the time he was 


ed thirty-five dollars, for which he bought a di- 
cooter. Prior to his buying the scooter it was 
stances he could ride it, one stipulation 
e it on the through streets or highways. 


he wanted a motor scooter, which his 


parents refused They did, however, permit him to 
a 


carry a paper rout 
fourteen he had sav 
lapidated fourth-hand s 
agreed under what circum: 
being that he was not to tak 
He could ride it on residenti 


street to the extent unavoidabl 
hereby 
arlier depending on his school grades 


al streets, however, and on the main 
e in riding it to school. An ingenious 


scheme was worked out w Ocie's time to be home when out for 


the evening was made later or € 


and his fulfillment of responsibilities in the home. By the time he was 
a 
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sixteen, Ocie could stay out until midnight Friday and Saturday nights 
if he maintained a B average and if he had fulfilled his home re- 
sponsibilities (keeping his room neat, carrying out the garbage, ‘“do- 
ing” the evening dishes—he was the oldest of four boys—and me 
lesser jobs) without having to be told to do things more than twice 
during the week. , 

During his mid-teens Ocie began to run with a group of boys his 
parents considered undesirable because of the lack of parental con- 
trol exercised over them and their late hours and their lavish spend- 
ing of money. Ocie's parents talked with him about his friends, and 
he was unwilling to stop his association with them. The parents ex- 
erted themselves to provide a basketball goal in their back yard and 
ping-pong facilities, and encouraged Ocie to bring classmates by 
the house after school for soft drinks 
Ocie’s time away from home to after 
had definite plans which they approved. He gradually drifted away 
from the gang of which his parents disapproved, in the meantime de- 
veloping an active social life with others. 

At nineteen, ready for his sophomore year in college, Ocie and his 
parents are on good terms. He respects their judgment and wishes, 
and they seldom “require” him to do things or "prohibit" his doing 
them. They often casually tell him to do this or that, or suggest that 
he not do so and $0, and he usually goes along with their ideas, 
although he frequently fusses somewhat in the proces. He has no 
"allowance," he writes checks as he needs money, and his parents 
consider him prudent and considerate of their resources in his spend- 


and sandwiches. They limited 
'noons and evenings when he 
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CHANGING RELATIONS 
WITH PEER GROUPS 


We have already noted that social maturation in adolescence involves 
changing relations with age-mates through changing patterns of interest 
[ heterosexual associations. Relations with age- 
mates of the same sex also change in rather fundamental ways during 
adolescence. When one child visits another, the question quickly arises, 
“What do you want to do?" The natural procedure is to get out toys, a 
ball, the tricycle, and start doing something. Children base their rela- 
amentally on whether one or another is fun to play with, 
But one day the twelve- or thirteen-year-old 
ed in doing something when she 


and the appearance o 


tionships fund 
to engage in activity with. 
girl finds herself not quite so interest 


George Peabody College for Teachers. 


rable instances of social conversation is 


ngage in innume 1 
all phases of human relations.” 


Figure 22. "Failure to € l 
erson permanently in 


likely to handicap a P 
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visits a friend. As one reported to her mother in a puzzled voice, “Sally 
and I didn’t do anything; we just sort of sat around and talked—but I 
had a good time.” This young lady, for that is what she was showing 
signs of becoming, was describing the shift which typically takes place 
during adolescence from activity-oriented to personality-oriented associa- 
tions with friends.18 

In the case of boys the change typically comes considerably later, par- 
tially because of their later maturation, but also because most cultures 
encourage greater physical activity in maturing men than in maturing 
women. Of course, women are found who place great store by their abil- 
ity to play three fast sets of tennis on a hot summer day and who find 


genuine pleasure in doing so, but their number is only a fraction of that 


of men who thus carry over into adulthood youthful inclinations to 


games and physical activities. By and large, maturing girls almost en- 
tirely drop games and physical activities as preferred ways of amusing 
themselves in the company of another of the same sex. Boys, later and to 
a lesser extent, but nevertheless rather consistently, also experience a 
change of interest which renders talking about things, sharing ideas and 
imaginative creations, and experiencing interplays of minds and per- 
sonalities more interesting than engaging exclusively in physical activi- 
ties.19, 20 

Like most other aspects of maturation, this shift in interests from 
Physically-oriented to personality-oriented (or intellect-oriented) serves 
a sound and useful Purpose. In church, business affairs, clubs, many 
vocations, marriage, relations with their own children and social- 
recreational activities of adulthood, young men and OD have to get 
velop some “social sensitivity," i.e. 
People feel about and react to vari- 


19 J. R. Runner, “Social Distanc 


e in Adol 3 ii 
of Sociology, 1937, 43:428 439. Peene Relationships, 


' American Journal 
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relations will be influenced greatly by his ability to listen and talk in 
an agreeable fashion. The interminable conversations of adolescents are 
practice sessions in which are developed the skills in social intercourse 
indispensable to well-adjusted adult living. 

This is not to say that the adolescent tying up the family telephone 
for an hour in talking with a friend she parted from a half-hour ago 
(after two hours of face-to-face conversation) is conscious that she is cul- 
tivating a skill she will need as an adult. Nevertheless, she is. Observa- 
tions of infants and boys and girls growing up under conditions in which 
conversation was confined to the words necessary to express and provide 
for physical wants—in institutions, with taciturn parents, or with limited 
contact with age-mates, for instance—indicate that failure to engage in 
innumerable instances of social conversation is likely to handicap per- 


manently the person in all phases of human relations.?! Seldom is the 


topic of conversation one which is particularly edifying. Seldom are 
profound thoughts formulated and uttered. Seldom are the minds in- 
volved strengthened or uplifted by the conversations.? But the experi- 
gauging their effect upon another, 
sifting the other's meaning from the words uttered, learning the signifi- 
cance of something left unsaid or expressed in spicas way, 3s necessary 
to the social proficiency needed by adults, and it is acquired in no way 
at all save by practice. There is reason to suspect that deprivation of this 
experience during adolescence is not easily atoned for by later experi- 


ence, because while such a person is later trying to achieve the basic skills 
ation and human relations, those with ade- 


hing up their already acquired skills to 


ence of putting ideas into words, 


in interpersonal communic 


quate earlier experience are polis! e 
even finer proficiency, and the later starter thus stays always behind. 


The need for experience in the conversational skills is hardly enough 
to justify one member of the family monopolizing the telephone to the 
deprivation of others. Nor yet is it so acute as to take priority Oya 
preparation of lessons or performance of home chores. Nevertheless, a 
is well for parents, teachers, and counselors to recognize that neither is 
the time spent in desultory and pointless conversation entirely wasted. 
This is a more difficult concept for most adults to assimilate than the con- 
cept that the time spent in physical activities, for instance, is essential to 


optimum bodily development. 
21L. Peck, Child Psychology: A Dynamic Approach. D. C. Heath and Company, 


eor. ME and E. D. West, "Sex Differences in Conversational Interests," Journal 


of Social Psychology, 1931, 2:120-126. 
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Adolescents’ conversations are as diversified as 


are those encoun- 
tered in adult life, both in composition of convi 


ersational groups and 
interest of 


range of topics. Two-party conversations are seldom the only 
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even the most raptly infatuated couple or the two most steadfast friends. 
Conversations involving sometimes one, sometimes twenty other people, 
are desired. The topics of conversation include not only popular music 
and social activities, but school affairs, cars, jobs, and aspirations for the 
future, even international relations, religion, and the nature of truth! 
Thus, the boy and girl become more broadly adept in social inter- 
course. If a respected member of the group expresses an opinion differ- 
ent from one’s own, one learns how to avoid an unpleasant clash and at 
the same time not abjectly surrender. The finesse of social graces comes 
from richness of experience in group thought and talk, added to a self 
concept which maintains the essential intellectual integrity of the in- 
dividual. 

The invaluable article entitled “The Course of Healthy Personality 
Development” from the Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth (see Chapter 2) refers to the development of a “sense 
of intimacy” as a developmental stage of late adolescence. This sense of 
intimacy does not refer to sexual nor yet any other physical intimacy. 
Rather, it is “a kind of fusion with the essence of other people." Accord- 
following the achievement of a sense of identity (an 
integration and acceptance of one’s own nature, such as was discussed in 


Chapter 6), healthy and successful adjustment requires a feeling of be- 
It requires perception of oneself as an 


anity as a projection to some extent of 
the injustice, pain, or grief suf- 


ing to this theory, 


longingness in the race of men. 
integral part of society, and hum 


one's own self.?? As a philosopher put 1t, 
an is to some extent shared by every other human of 


on with humanity is called the sense of in- 
connected with association with a member of 
the opposite sex, but the emotional attachment which forms between 
members of opposite sexes seems to contribute to its development. 
Perhaps the experience of “unselfish” love, love based not on services 
rendered to one by the other (as an infant loves a parent), but simply 
tributes to breaking the bonds of egocentrism 


fered by any hum 
sensitivity. This identificati 
timacy. It is not essentially 


because the person is, con 


and making others, as well as ourselves, important to us. 


Small children play beside each other but not with gach other. Older 
ones play with each other, but do not thereby necessarily develop a shar- 
ing of themselves with each other. Probably only after heterosexual 
development and adjustment are well advanced and a strong sense of 


23H. C. Smith, Personality Adjustment. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 


York, 1961. 
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personal identity achieved, which can stand the ne a d 
others as part of itself and sharing itself with others, is a deve Opie 

the sense of intimacy possible. Before these other two accomplishments, 
the adolescent is probably not at a level of emotional maturity. required 
to relate to others in the manner implied by the sense of intimacy. In 
fact, the consultants of the White House Conference speculate that the 
interminable conversations held by adolescents not only develop their 
social skills, but also, through giving them better insight into how other 
people think and feel, help them arrive at a more complete sense of per- 
sonal identity. If this is true, we can reasonably postulate that the final 
step in achieving a complete sense of personal identity is the achievement 
of a sense of unity or intimacy with our society, with the people with 
whom our lives are lived. 

What are the dynamic forces and processes involved in the adoles- 
cent's achieving mature human relations with peer groups, besides the 
obvious mating tendency accompanying sexual maturation? What are 
the factors in this area which correspond to the forces of love, desire for 
independence, trust and distrust of judgments involved in changing rela- 
tions between adolescents and their parents? The drive for belongingness 
takes on a new significance, for one thing. Belongingness increasingly 
means sharing the sense of intimacy with a chosen group, as contrasted 
with the emphasis on simple physical togetherness encountered in child- 
hood. The adolescent is in a very real sense striving to establish a society, 
a culture, composed of himself and his group.? Adults are usually only 
peripheral figures to this society, existing in the lives of the adolescents, 
but not as a part of the social structure which to the adolescent is the 
most real and vital aspect of his life. Probably much of the desire to win 
emancipation from the home is for the unexpressed purpose of becoming 
a free agent to affiliate with the society of his peers, the people who will 
be his recreational and vocational companions in the decades to come. 
The teenage boy or girl is definitely not a part of adult society; he would 


bea conspicuously "junior member," of little influence, if he were. Thus, 
the feeling of need to establish a soci 


part, one based on interests and stand 
enjoys status and prestige unabridge 
the decisive element in this aspect of 


al order of which he is an integral 
ards similar to his own, in which he 
d by inferiority in age, is probably 
adolescent Maturation.25 


24C. M. Tryon, “The Adolescent Peer C 
of the National Society for the Study 

25 R. Dewey and W. J. Humber, 
millan Company, New York, 195]. 


ulture,” Adolescence, Forty-third Yearbook 
of Education, 1944, Part I, Chapt. XII. 


The Development of Human Behavior. The Mac- 
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The actual process of achieving satisfactory human relations with the 
peer group is fraught with many difficulties which account in large meas- 
ure for the anxiety and compensatory brashness so typical of the adoles- 
cent. The new society being formed by adolescents has its own code and 
standards of conduct. In some respects the code is inflexible; you con- 


form to the policies and practices of the group if you are going to re- 


main a member, whether the point at issue is how much and when 


or etiquette regarding when to cut in at a dance, or 
what to do when someone approaches to cut in. In other respects, the 
ariable or inconstant; due to some inexplicable 


mass whim, the correct way of breaking with a steady today may incur 


group disapproval tomorrow. 
Adults seldom fully appreciat 
following of group practices there lie: 
ing to adjust to a social structure not only strange and somewhat fright- 
ening (although also delightful) to him, but a social structure so new 
and formative that it is fluid, changeable, so that it is exceedingly diffi- 
anence in it. With the innate 


homework is done, 


code is bewilderingly v 


e that beneath the adolescent's slavish 
s the insecurity of a person attempt- 


cult to achieve any genuine sense of perm 
a society itself changing erratically and 


still seeking to fully identify itself, it is 
confident enough to con- 


insecurity of a social position in 


Spasmodically, and a personality 
adolescent does not feel 
f he is not sure these suggestions will be 


At best, the adolescent seldom achieves a 
he holds an unassailable position within 
is insecure; leadership can (and 


not surprising that the 
cur in parental suggestions i 
fully approved by the group. 
high degree of confidence that 


his group. Even the recognized leader r 
often does) shift on the capricious whim of a handful of people. To cite 


one actual instance, the reigning beauty queen of a high school, voted 

“most popular” during her junior year, incurred the displeasure of a 

small influential group of through their machinations, was 
a 


conspicuously omitted from 
during her senior year! 
Thus, a seeking for security 


but wherein the boy or girl must, $0! 
aturatio 


girls and, 
the slightest recognition in the school annual 


in a society innately lacking in security, 
nehow, find and keep a place, be- 
comes a major force in social m n. Self-consciousness over physical 
appearance or changes, doubts as to the adequacy of one's conversational 
ability, many such things intensify fears of inferiority, undermining the 


feeling of security. A calm, "accepting" person: to whom the adolescent 
can talk and who represents a stable relationship in which he is secure 


26 K. C. Garrison, Psychology of Adolescence. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 


N. J., 1951. 
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not for what he can do, but simply because he is he, is nwa liable 
to an adolescent in adjusting to his evolving society. The stability, the 
sanctuary, the knowledge of having someone dependable and unchang: 
ing by whom he will be accepted without question and without caning 
acceptance—something like the unearned love needed by infants —gives 
needed moral support to the adolescent struggling to achieve an adult 
pattern of human relations. Through being such a person, a teacher can 
enrich and be a solace in the lives of innumerable boys and girls. The 
opportunity to do so constitutes one of the great rewards of teaching. 


Questions re Case of Ocie Osborne 
E 3. What evidence is there that Ocie was hunting a place for him- 
self in the society of his peers? 
4. How did his parents assist him? In what way may assistance 


have subtly encouraged the sort of people they wanted Ocie to be 
with, and discouraged others from being with him? 


ACHIEVING HETEROSEXUAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


Case of Patricia Patton and Quinten Qualls 


Patricia Patton, age thirteen, was a Junior Guide at the city-wide 


School art exhibit, Quinten Qualls, age fourteen, was there from an- 


other school, and the two met in the course of their summer work. 
Often they stood together waiting for other people to come for the 


tour, and gradually they began to talk, The exhibit was over at the end 


of the week, and Pat and Quinten parted, with promises that Quint 
would call. This he has done, to the point of 


distraction. On Saturdays he asks his p 
bike across town and visit Pat, and, 
has been permitted to do 80. 


In school Patricia spends her time wj 
of whom have anythin 


driving Pat's mother to 
arents’ permission to ride his 
after checking with her mother, 


th other girls her age, none 
8 to do with boys. Pat herself. is vaguely con- 
Scious of pleasure in talking with boys, although anything like walk- 
i Nas not entered her mind—well, at least she 
hasn't! A couple of older boys have made awkward overtures of 


friendship to which Pat happily responded in what she thought was 


a friendly manner, But the boys said Something else, Pat replied, 
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the conversation languished, and each boy, in turn, self-consciously 
shambled off. 

Quinten's mother took Pat and Quint to the picture show one 
Saturday afternoon. The next day a friend told Pat's mother that, 
while collecting her own children, she had seen Pat and Quinten 
sitting on the back row of the theater kissing. Pat's mother, horrified, 
read the riot act to Pat and forbade her to see Quint any more. Pat is 
crushed, says they didn't mean any harm, and promises anything to be 
allowed to continue seeing him. 

Pat's mother, realizing that Pat's homeroom teacher has had 
more training and experience with these boy-girl relationships than 
she, tells the teacher about the situation and asks for advice. 

(Questions about Pat and her situation will follow this section.) 


Children play together with little consciousness of whether playmates 
are boys or girls. During the pre-adolescent years, as sex hormones begin 


to produce definite sexual differentiation and as social customs encour- 


age segregation by sexes in activities and associations, the children divide 
y sexes. There is remarkably little voluntary crossing 


into two groups, b 
active animosity toward members of the 


of sex lines during this period; i 
Opposite sex individually and as a group is common; It Is as if nature 


Were enforcing a period of achieving a beginning of identification with 
One's own sex before embarking on the remainder-of-life association with 
people of the opposite sex under circumstances dictated by sexual differ- 
ences, 

With the beginning of adolescence, a gradual change in feelings to- 
ward the opposite sex takes place. A mutual attraction between boy and 
girl develops. The development is slow and potentially an area of severe 
maladjustment. Consider the situation: For several years the boy and 
girl have expressed by word and action their aversion to the opposite 
sex. Parents and other adults have teased them with accusations that 
they like this or that member of the opposite saa (Otten Mama has told 
friends with pride in Sonny's presence, “Mama is his only girl friend. He 
says he will never love any other girl. Don’t you, Sonny?” Sonny beam- 
ingly assents. Other adults have, for the deliberate purpose of infuriating 
the little girl or boy, said, “One of these days you will seg a little boy 
(or girl) come along and think he is the cutest thing you've ever seen in 


27 A, Crow, “Parental Attitudes toward Boy-Girl Relations," Journal of Educational 


Sociology, Nov., 1955, pp. 125-133. 
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your life. You'll run after him so hard you won't even look back to E 
where your Daddy is!" And Baby Doll has wrathfully and indignantly 
denied that she could ever be a party to such folly! 

And now, feeling within herself or himself the stirrings of normal 
biological maturation, but seldom conscious of the physical relations im- 
plied in the ultimate consummation of sex, the early adolescent is con- 
scious of an inexplicable desire to be with and be admired by one or 
more of the opposite sex. If, at this point, past attitudes and remarks of 
adults cause the child to imagine the sly jokes, the “I told you so" re- 
marks of adults in his life, if he often encounters the veiled but evident 
implications from the parent of the opposite sex that “he is about to love 
other girls (or boys) besides his Mama (Papa)," the difficulty of the task 
of normal heterosexual adjustment is doubled or quadrupled. 

It is bad enough just adjusting to the ch 
members of the opposite sex without the 
ing. For several years members of the o 
upon as, at best, nonentities and, at worst, natural enemies whose chief 


function in life is to grab your books or possessions and run away with 
them, or tell on you for any 


tom has about disappeared 
period still harbors the vesti 
Sawyer's teacher to punish | 
room with the girls. All pre- 
site sex are peculiar, rather 


one is definitely a sign of 
aberration. 


anging relationship with 
added handicap of adult teas- 
pposite sex have been looked 


thing you did. Although the barbarous cus- 
from modern pedagogy, the pre-adolescent 
gial remains of feelings which caused Tom 
him by making him sit on the side of the 
adolescents know that members of the oppo- 
repulsive creatures, and that. friendship with 


abnormality, Sissiness, or some less definable 


approaches, breaking the ice, in establishing 
relations with the Opposite sex are sometimes a severe problem to the 
mmon classroom procedures of modern 
€ much less stressful than was once typi- 


ver on class committees, assigned by the 
oice of 


pposite sex easily and naturally. What 
ause the committee has a job to work on. 
ily and naturally, as a result of a mutual 
or it simply does not come, but there is 
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the job to work on. Self-consciousness about being with each other is 
minimal, because there is a reason to be there that no adult can success- 
fully tease about (although unfortunately they often try). After a few 
months of such work with members of the opposite sex, the adolescent 
has gained a new skill in social maturation, readying him to move into 
More extensive heterosexual associations with minimal anxiety, strain, 
or floundering.55 Altogether, in the minds of some psychologists, the 


greatest single contribution of progressive education is to the easy and 


normal growth of heterosexual adjustments! 

Even the best of educational methods, however, does not entirely 
problems of heterosexual adjustment. Work to- 
Bether on school tasks can imperceptibly lead to walking home to- 
gether, calling each other up, visiting each other, even going to the li- 
meeting there to work on their joint task. But the 
jump to deliberate planning of a time to be spent together solely for the 
pleasure of each other's company, a date, can still be a considerable prob- 
lem. “What'll I say?" is the boy's panicky thought. "What'll I say?" the 
girl despairingly asks herself as, robbed of the protection of a shared re- 
sponsibility of work, each faces for the first time the problem of making 


eliminate the initial 


brary together or 


conversation with a date. 
If your own experience 


an uninhibited eagerness to establish fri 
the opposite sex, if the problem is not one of helping them through a 
but merely of holding them back until 


they attain a respectable age, rejoice! Millions do go through the painful 
embarrassment of difficult heterosexual adjustment (although it is often 
unnoticed by adults). It is a tribute to good management by the adults in 


their lives and their own emotional stability and strong self concepts 
eterosexual society is an easy, natural, and 


or that of the adolescents you observe suggests 
endly relations with any or all of 


Stressful and taxing experience, 


when the transition into h 
pleasant experience. 
Establishing natural rel 
the sense of intimacy) comes 
mental stages of affections. F 
for those who love and protect him, 


whom he would be helpless. Then develops feu 1 
ily, and other adults who may not directly minister to him, but whose 
id for whom he develops loyalty. Thus, we find the 


ations with the opposite sex (this is a part of 
as a culmination of a number of develop- 
irst comes the love of a child for parents, 
care for his wants, and without 
an affection for friends, fam- 


company he enjoys at 
28 p. H. Landis, Adolescence and Youth. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New 


York, 1952. 
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little girl who likes a friend and, therefore, sees noting wrong with ee 
friend. She may not be able to state why she likes this one better than 
another who seems just as nice and agreeable, but she does. The process 
of differentiation of affections, of being more favorably affected by one 
than by another, is in progress. This differentiation is seldom com- 
pletely logical or consistent. We find the boy who never says a kind word 
to his sister (or, equally likely, his brother), constantly criticizes her 
and teases her unmercifully, and y 


et hurls himself savagely upon a friend 
who mistreats her. 


Slowly and gradually boys and girls develop unrecognized but definite 
patterns of affection for, or rejection of, others. There is the sense of 
friendship, which is the foundation for wholesome heterosexual affec- 
tions. Boys and girls learn to handle emotional relations with members 
of the same sex in childhood when friends 
when errors and slights are quickly and openly pointed out and as 
quickly forgiven. Think of the difficulty of learning the elemental ABC's 
of getting along in close harmony with people in 
bad manners to show that you noticed someone's callousness or mali- 
ciousness, and where feelings, once hurt, continue sensitive for months, 
instead of Popping back to normal in minutes or seconds as they do in 


childhood. They learn much of how they and other people feel, the things 
which make for pleasantness 


are relatively uncritical and 


adulthood, where it is 


and unpleasantness, in the resilient, unself- 
dhood, far removed from the delicate and 


Sensitive relations coming into play as sexual maturation complicates 
relations between adolescents. 


Often the first ma 


nifestations of heterosexual 
form of emotional 


affection come in the 
attachments to older members o 


f the opposite sex.?? A 


posite sex who can handle the 


situation in a m 
barrassing to the young admir 


anner pleasant and unem- 
rer. If the older 


object of the adolescent's 
oF unscrupulous person, of course, harm 
particularly in the case of the adolescent 


ated with an older man. However, when the ob- 
29 L. D. Crow and A. Crow, Adolescent Development and Adjustment. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1956, 
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ject of the adolescent's affections is a responsible and ethical person, the 
experience can be most beneficial to the boy or girl. Naturally, no phys- 
ical intimacy or even suggestive talk would take place under these cir- 
cumstances, and nothing approaching a date would even be considered, 
but learning how to make “small talk” with a member of the opposite 
sex, how to give or accept a compliment, and how to be pleasant in a 
mature fashion can be accomplished without anxiety or embarrassment 
if the adolescent is fortunate enough to have such a mature friend, facili- 
tating his or her adjustment to age-mates in heterosexual maturation. 


Questions re Case of Patricia Patton and Quinten Qualls 
1. Why did Patricia probably become fond of Quinten instead of 
one of the many boys in her own school? 
2. In what ways is Pat's association with Quint conducive to her 
social maturation and adjustment? 
3. Evaluate the attitudes and actions of Pat's mother upon learn- 


ing of their conduct in the movie. 


THE ROLE OF DATING IN 
HETEROSEXUAL ADJUSTMENT 


e differing mores and customs regarding the 


relations between boys and girls prior to marriage. In some, they meet 
only under strictest chaperonage and politely discourse on impersonal 
topics until the young man decides to ask the girl's parents for permission 
to seek her hand in marriage, and this chaperonage continues until the 
association is terminated by marriage or discontinuance of association. 
the young people may not even meet each 
other until their parents have arranged for their betrothal or marriage. 
Then nothing at all in the way of wooing or even becoming acquainted. 
with each other takes place; they dutifully marry and have the remainder 


of their lives in which to become acqua ) 
On the other end of the scale, there are cultures in which boys and 


without social disapproval, unlimited privacy and 
rank and open sexual relations 
d weekends and vacations to- 


Different cultures hav 


In some cultures, indeed, 


inted with each other. 


Birls are permitted, 
Intimacy involving, in primitive tribes, f 
and, in advanced cultures, unchaperone 


gether. be 7 
The more or less private premarital associations of a boy and girl in 
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the United States are pretty well, if loosely, covered by the eae aga 
The degree of privacy and intimacy permitted, or at least di y acd 
tioned, in these associations falls somewhere between the two M 
described above, although individual instances can be dui in EL 
number which fall at one extreme or the other rather than in rne mi > 
dle. Jewish and Christian ethics, whose influence is large in E 
our social conventions, prohibit professed and unconcealed promiscuity 
between unmarried members of the sexes. On the other hand, the place 
of women in the United States, where they have rights, responsibilities, 
and prerogatives differing little from those of men, renders aomialous 
the chaperonage customary in upper-class Latin American families, for 
instance. As responsible citizens of a society in which they function as 
equals, girls are early accorded the responsibility for their own behavior. 
Boys and girls are expected, by social conventions, to conduct them- 
selves properly in their relations with each other, but little external su- 
pervision is customarily imposed beyond the ages of sixteen or cighteen 
to see that they do so, 

In a culture where as much emphasis is placed on the importance of 
the happiness of the individual as it is in the United States in this cen- 
tury, dating serves a highly important social 
Certainly, social skills conducive to good social adjustment are cultivated 
by dating. Also, boys and girls, through dating, gain insights into the na- 
ture of members of the Opposite sex which promote better adjustment 
after marriage. In addition to the biological attraction of members of the 


Opposite sex for each other, several Psychological factors are found in the 
underlying dynamics of dating. 


and psychological function. 


Companionship 


Much of the initial association between adolescent boys and girls 3s 
thought by many psychologists to be Motive 


"action 
ated not by sexual attractiot 
but by a pleasure in companionship,20 The 


pute this point, maintaining that th 
erotic love, is always at the bottom of 
ter how effectively its manifest 
mated in its expression, Howey 
so many instances where 
exists between an 


re are psychologists who dis- 
€ element of sexual attraction, of 
a male-female relationship, no mar 
ation is repressed, unconscious, or subli- 
er, workers with boys and girls encounter 
no perceptible indication of sexual feelings 
adolescent boy and girl who greatly enjoy each other $ 


30 F, McKinney, Psychology of Personal Adjustment, John Wiley & Sons, Inc, New 
York, 1960. i 
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company that they generally feel that liking for each other as persons, 
not as a male or female, is a dominant factor in the relationship. 

There are several possible reasons why a boy might prefer the com- 
pany of a girl to that of other boys, or a girl that of a boy to other girls, 
without erotic attraction being involved. Boys are in competition with 
boys and girls with girls in numerous areas where boys are not in com- 
petition with girls. Athletics, popularity, dress, spending money, par- 


ents’ comparisons with sex-mates, and, indeed, ability to achieve the 


admiration of the opposite sex, are examples of such areas of competi- 
tion. Questionnaires seeking to ascertain attitudes of adolescent boys and 
girls toward each other provide sufficient evidence to justify the hypoth- 
esis that the lesser competition between boys and girls, as compared to 
that between members of the same sex, would promote their congenial 
association. 

Then, there is the biologically based, but socially promoted, comple- 
Mentariness of natures which encourages boy-girl relationships without 
involving erotic attraction. Throughout nature there seems to bea desire 
9n the part of the male to “show off,” by means of physical feats, daring, 
cleverness, or simply being “different.” This trait is obvious among ado- 
lescent boys, who use such techniques extensively to attract female atten- 
tion, partly because they lack the more adult and subtle conversational 
skills or intellectual depth to impress on other bases. Happily, this 
tendency on the part of the male is complemented by the female in her 
appreciation of such traits, expressed openly in admiration or more sub- 
tly. Even in the culture of the United States, most women find their 
greatest outside-the-home self-realization through the achievements of 
their men, and the adolescent girl who derives satisfaction from the mas- 
of a boy is developing a good basis for adjust- 
active to boys because she fills their 
1" and “ah’d” over. Boys display- 


culine demeanor and traits € 
ment to the role of a wife. She is attr 


need to be admired, perhaps to be "'oh'c ; d à 
ing the masculine traits which presage adult success are attractive to her 


because they fill her nced to associate herself with gue: wig ean oe 
with and conquer things. The need of the male to feel t hat he is es ing 
and protecting, of the female to feel that her B DA d ing ai 
àble to provide for and protect her, isa posee basis ge aco pus poy? 
girl companionship, without any essential poe ese Vise 
Finally, there is imitation of older people, tae ris ds eee 
which is an example of socially acceptable Lenght x y aaoles: 
Cents, Conformity to the adult world into which they are growing is 
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rs. 
George Peabody College for Teache 


Figure 24. “The girl who derives sa 


ar , and 
tisfaction from the masculine demeanor 2 
traits of a boy is developing 


à ^ ife." 
4 good basis for adjustment to the role of a W 


D e , ion- 
undoubtedly a part of the motivation of earliest heterosexual companio 


ship. And in all phases of dating for congenial companionship, the de 


: share à 
velopmental task of learning to share oneself with another and share 
part of another's self is being effectively mastered, 


Personality Attraction 


One of the most bafflin 


n 
8 questions of social psychology has bee 
“What makes Jack like Hel 


f t 
en better than Betty, while Jim likes Betty 
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more than Helen?" And Betty's or Helen's preference may or may not be 
fixed on the boy who prefers her. Multitudes of studies have produced 
dozens of traits or characteristics which boys and girls say make members 
-tive to them. However, the attrac- 


of the opposite sex particularly attrz 
liveness of a specific boy to a specific girl, or vice versa, is so unique a 
thing that it is often difficult to relate it to any list of characteristics.?! 

Years ago a song was popular which listed, one after another, the 
characteristics of a girl (or boy, depending on the sex of the vocalist) 
with the statement in each instance that "I never cared for (the charac- 
teristic)," and continuing, "but she's (he's) got (each trait), so that's 
' One reason it was so popular was because it was so 
ange of heterosexual experience 
ho differs drastically from 


my weakness now.” 
true to life; every person with a normal r: 


has encountered someone of the opposite sex w 
and vet who is unusually attractive to him. 
motivating element in dating. 


ance as an element of per- 


his general preference 
Personality attraction is a major 


(Many psychologists include physical appe? 
not it is so considered is immaterial to this discus- 


a member of the opposite sex 
which is particularly ap- 


sonality; whether or 
sion.) A boy or girl wants to associate with 
ssesses a "personality" 
So the search for the crucial factor in personal- 
The partial answer—partial in the sense 
hich the crucial factor lies but not the dy- 
to be that a personality is attractive to a 


because that person po 
pealing to him or her. 
lty attraction has continued. 
that it indicates the area in w 
namics of the factor—appears 
member of the opposite sex not so much for 


associate to develop. 
il traits which enhance the appeal of one 


soks, neatness, ability to talk easily and 
rious to even the casual ob- 


its own nature as for the 


self concept it causes the 
The personality and physicé 


adolescent for another—good k 
y—are so obv 
e is unnecessary. But we all know many 


even idolizes, a boy who is such 


Interestingly, sincerity, vivacit 
Server that discussing them her 


instances of a girl who is devotec 
: i i à ¿ "What on earth can she see i 
an unprepossessing specimen that we ask, “W hat a oi 


him?" Less frequently a man becomes enamored with a girl who prompts 

the same question to arise in the minds of his friends. Less frequently, we 

say, but it happens; it happened in literally hundreds of cases in which 
; 


American servicemen serving Overseas married and are still living, ap- 
parently happily, with wives who would appear to the observer to suffer 


badly from comparison with American girls generally. Analyzing what 


l to, 


31N. Reader and H. B. English “Personality Factors in Adolescent Female Friend- 
y itin 1947, 11:212-220. 


Ships," Journal of Consulting Psychology. 
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i i her at- 
the idolized one is like usually deepens the mystery of his or 
traction, because the analyst finds . . . nothing! 

An unknown poet expressed it in this manner: 


LOVE 


I love you, 

Not only for what you are, 
But for what I am 

When I am with you. 


Ilove you, 

Not only for what 

You have made of yourself, 
But for what 

You are making of me. 


I love you 

For the part of me 

That you bring out; 

I love you 

For putting your hand 

Into my heaped-up heart 
And passing over 

All the foolish, weak things 
That you can't help 

Dimly seeing there, 

And for drawing out 

Into the light 

All the beautiful belongings 
That no one else had looked 
Quite far enough to find. 


I love you because you 
Are helping me to make 
Of the lumber of my life 
Not a tavern 

But a temple, 

Out of the works 

Of my every day 

Not a reproach 

But a song. 


Ilove you 

Because you have done 
More than any creed 
Could have done 
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To make me good, 

And more than any fate 
Could have done 

To make me happy. 


You have done it 
Without a touch, 
Without a word, 
Without a sign, 

You have done it 

By being yourself. 
Perhaps that is what 
Being a friend means, 
After all. 


Psychological research currently indicates that he may have been un- 
cannily perceptive and correct in his evaluation of an interpersonal re- 
lationship. If, when I am with you, I feel stronger or more secure, more 
competent or more contented, better satisfied with what I am, I will like 
you. Asked to give my reason for liking you, I would probably say, “She 
has a sweet, charming personality," because that is how you would seem 
to me. But the reason would be that you cause me to construct a better, 
more flattering image of myself as a result of what you are, say, or do, 
rather than my intrinsic liking for your characteristics. The girl who 
brings out, in the most flattering form, the admirable masculine attri- 
butes of a boy and makes him feel that he is an admirable specimen of 
young manhood indeed, will possess a strong appeal for that boy. Simi- 
larly, the boy who causes a girl to feel most flatteringly the fullness of 
her femininity will be thought by the girl to have a "wonderful per- 


sonality.” 
This is an important concept, important in making fine differentia- 


e boy or girl is popular (which means he or 
ity attraction for many people; many mem- 
bers of the opposite sex would like to date, to associate with, him or 
her; his or her company is enjoyed by many others) while another of 
superficially the same characteristics is not. Does a boy compete strongly 
for the position of center of attention? If he does so because he wants 
everyone to be impressed by him, he may be labeled a "personality boy." 


He is not likely to be popular as a dating partner. Does he compete 
but for the reason that he 


tions which explain why on 
She possesses strong personal 


equally strongly for the center of attention, 
desires to win the admiration of his date? There is a subtle difference 


Which every girl of normal social adeptness can recognize. The latter boy 
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will generally have personality appeal for most girls because of the sub. 
tle compliment paid them. The compliment lies in their escort’s seeking 
to win their admiration, instead of seeking to win the admiration of 
other girls. 

Personality attraction as a basis for dating may or may not be based 
on erotic attraction. Often it obviously is; the self concept constructed 
by the partner is sexually oriented. In contrast, an unmarried woman 
psychologist, queried as to the phenomenal personality attraction for 
women possessed by a certain man, expl 


when he meets you, he somehow makes y 
high spot of his day"—not of your day 
implication that meeting you was the high spot of his day. The flat- 
tering self concept produced by such a fleeting association! 

It may be concluded that an important dy 
sire to associate with someone whose presenc 
concept. Dating becomes a means of satisf 
and particularly the self-recognition calle 
relationship will often enable a teacher, counselor, or parent to under- 
stand why a boy or girl (more usually a girl) develops an infatuation for 
a member of the opposite sex who possesses, to the impartial observer, 
not one characteristic which would make him attractive. His attractive- 
ness probably lies not in his personal characteristics, but in his ability, 
somehow, to cause the girl to form a more flattering self concept—per- 
haps a self concept which casts her in the role of a good woman who 


ained, "Just in saying 'Hello 
ou feel that meeting you is the 
» mind you, but the flattering 


namic in dating is the de- 
€ enhances one's own self 
ying one's need for recognition 
d self-esteem. Awareness of this 


n unadmirable one; perhaps a self 


as more attractive than she feels herself to 
be when she is with another boy. The Nature of and basis for the im- 


proved self concept are as variable as human nature and human vanity 
themselves. But looking for the Source of personality attraction of one 
person for another will often reveal the attraction to be the changed, 


more flattering self concept of the boy or girl, not the actual personality 
characteristics of the other person. 


concept which envisions her 


Mutual Self-discovery 


We have already mentioned the complement 
of the natures of males and females. The discu 
interest, including each other, is 
ing patterns. Through such t 


ariness of certain aspects 
ssion of topics of mutual 
an important component of normal dat- 


alking, boys and girls clarify their self con- 
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cepts by seeing themselves through the verbal eyes of one whom they 
like, respect, and trust.?? If the clarified self concept is a better one than 
was previously held, the partner tends to be liked, and vice versa. With 
almost every dating experience the adolescent, through the date's atti- 
tude and remarks, acquires new perceptions of himself or herself, along 
with a better understanding of the opposite sex. Of course, these per- 
ceptions are not usually consciously noted and enumerated. They are 
merely impressions of pleasantness or unpleasantness. Similarly, the un- 
derstanding of the opposite sex does not take the form of specific facts 


added, date by date, to a systematized list; it consists, in part, of greater 
e moods or feelings of one of the opposite sex, 


sensitivity in perceiving th 
antageously to those moods 


and hard-won skills in responding most adv: 
bit by bit, adolescent boys and girls, as well as older 
ones, grow in understanding of themselves and others through dating. 

The observant adult working closely with adolescents can easily de- 
achieve a stronger sense of personal identity (see 
and persistent questioning of the thoughts, 
"Gee, how did you feel?" is not asked 
- unconsciously, the adolescent really 


and feelings. Thus, 


tect their attempts to 
Chapter 6) through casual 
feelings, and motives of others. 


only out of curiosity; consciously or 
Is seeking by such questions to answer in his own mind such questions as 


"How would I have felt? Do other people feel as I do? What is the right 
Way to feel in a case like that? Are my feelings what they ought to be?" 

Similarly, a question such as "What did you do last night?" often is 
motivated by much more than idle curiosity. Behind it lie such thoughts 
as "Am I doing as much as others are? Am I spending my time the way 


Other people are? Ought I to be doing something different, managing 
imply, as adolescents customarily 


my life differently?” (These questions 
feel, that “normality” is adhering to the patterns and standards of the 
&roup) The hundreds of questions W : ] 
other's company can be heard asking each other in reality constitute their 
attempts to self-educate themselves in a practical philosophy of life and 
to acquire a perspective on people which will enable them to understand 
themselves better through more complete comparison of themselves with 
to adults) the questions 


Others, Individually (and often collectively, Hn d 
seem pointless, if not, somehow, morbid or a bit ghoulish, in their sugges- 


tion of fascination with the hidden recesses of another’s mind and feel- 


i ; rev to the adolescent more of 
Ings. However, in the aggregate they reveal 


motion. 


hich adolescents who like each 


-Century-Crofts, Inc, New York, 
foe, Macmurray, Reason and E Appleton y 
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how people think and feel, what other people are like, how they react, 
and such insights make him a more socially competent person. aN 
Dating is an ideal opportunity for such probing of each other’s minds 
and feelings, and with every passing year, dating activities tend to be- 
come more personality-oriented and less impersonal-activity-oriented. The 
desire, often not consciously recognized but probably universal among 
adolescents, to achieve this more intimate insight into others and them- 


selves is another of the dynamic factors producing dating and adolescents 
preoccupation with it. 


The Mating Urge 


There can be little doubt that the simple, primitive urge to mate, 
which can be observed in uninhibited and unconcealed form among 
lower animals and primitive people, is equally active as a dynamic factor 
underlying dating among American adolescents. The mating aspect of 
dating, however, can be readily subdivided into two identifiable, if not 
distinct, elements. 

One is the sexual element. This is the uncomplicated urge of 
normal males and females to experience satisfaction of sexual drives 
through sexual activity. In American culture this urge, in itself uncompli- 
cated, produces highly complicated situations because of the conventions 
which inhibit its expression. Such inhibitions 
mistake about that. The ideal of “ 


intellectuals is not merely inimica 
standards; 


are necessary, make no 
free love” espoused by some pseudo 
l to American religious and moral 
uninhibited sexuality will destroy any culture, any nation, 
because it will destroy the unity of the home and the family, without 
which no nation has ever endured. Nevertheless, 


are, the moral and ethical inhibitions surrounding 
sex drive are a major complication in social ad 
pecially in the social maturation of the adolescent. 


Dating is a form of sexual pairing-off, even though the ultimate end 
of sexual union may never take place. As we have seen, customs of dating 
vary from culture to culture. American dating customs encourage a boy 
and a girl to become well-enough acquainted with each other to be capa- 
ble of intelligent judgment as to their psychological suitability to live 
together, but custom does not sanction the physical intimacy which this 
culture approves only within marriage. Every date is an experience in 
living together under certain circumstances. It is a sample association of 
potential mates. As such, it is valuable experience in interpersonal rela- 


and essential as they 
the expression of the 
justment, and most es- 
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tions and constitutes preparation for marriage. At the same time, dating 
is often frustrating to young people, especially boys, because, unless 
moral and ethical principles are violated, the sexual pairing off process 
Stops short of the physical mating which is the natural culmination of 
Pairing off. 

Since promiscuous expression of the mating urge does lead to un- 
desirable consequences in our culture, the dating customs of adolescents 
should be regulated to insure that boys and girls are not subjected to 
temptations which they cannot withstand. The fact that boys and girls 
typically mature in their sexual capabilities and desires earlier and 
faster than they mature in their judgment and their ability to control 
their impulses** is the reason adolescent heterosexual associations should 
be Supervised or limited, especially in the early and middle teens. Every- 
one knows that typical mid-teen boys and girls will surrender to a desire 
to attend a party or dance, even though they know they risk failure in a 
he evening reviewing for a test. How, then, 
can they be logically expected to withstand the powerful biological urge 
Of sexual attraction, when privacy and opportunity for gratification are 
are at fever height? Ob- 


co ; 
urse if they do not spend t 


available at the same time emotions and desires 


Viously they cannot be logically expected to do so, and the number of 


girls Suffering, at best, severe pa 
na ieee 
ancy is evident proof that they 
the control, 


ngs of conscience and, at worst, preg- 
actually fail in many cases to exercise 


achieving the goals of so- 


Dating is highly desirable as a means of 
apter, and of affording 


“alization discussed in previous sections of this ch 
the experience of the limited “living together" 
Pervision which limits privacy, mobility, and opportunities for erotic 
Arousal should be exercised over the dating of boys and girls to insure 
them the beneficial aspects of dating while minimizing the risks entailed. 
9derate hours for coming home, scheduled activities, and limited access 
automobiles for a boy and girl alone are sane, sensible precautions. 
Another element in the mating urge is the desire to establish a stable, 
adult relationship such as is represented by 
Particularly, often want to date because dating is a step toward eventual 
achievement of a home and motherhood. This homemaking desire, while 


mentioned. Sane su- 


to 


a home and family.* Girls, 


K Davis, “Adolescence and the Social Structure,” American Academy of Political 


and Social Sci 
Science, 1944, 236:8-16. 
34 , , ily. " f, Inc., New York, 
1938. J. Levy and R. Munroe, The Happy Family. Alfred A Knopf, Inc ‘orl 
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a part of the mating urge, is not primarily sexual in nature. Sex is a 
part of establishing a home, in the full sense of the word, and, of course, 
an essential in the production of a family. However, there is substantial 
evidence that in the affective structure of many adolescents, especially 
girls, the physical aspects of sex are a secondary element of the mating 
urge, the element of primary significance being the desire to have a 
home, a husband, and children. 

Dating has its limitations as a means of ascertaining whether life with 
a particular boy or girl would be a permanently rewarding experience, 
but it is probably the best method yet devised. The boy and girl whose 
marriage is preceded by dating over a sufficiently lengthy period, and un- 
der widely diverse circumstances involving many different types of activi- 
ties, are much more likely to find the adjustments of marriage possible 
than are the boy and girl who marry on relatively slight acquaintance 
with each other.?? The fact that through extensive dating each has had 
opportunity to learn what the other is really like, and whether their 
natures are compatible, is not the only reason for the greater success of 
their marriage. Almost equally important is the fact that through dating 
each has already made many of the adjustments to each other necessary 
for harmonious living together. Thus, they enter marriage with some 
of the potential sources of stress already eliminated. 

It can be concluded that dating serves many purposes in the het- 
erosexual development of adolescents, and several major needs or dy- 
namic factors cause boys and girls to want to date. Typically, boys and 
girls pass through several stages of dating before engagement and mar- 
riage. Each stage serves a particular purpose in the gradual production 
of complete heterosexual adjustment. These overlap heavily, but tend to 
assume a general pattern of development, which we shall examine in the 
next section of this chapter. 


Case of Ruth Randolph 
Ruth started dating when she was thirteen years old, dating in 
the sense of being escorted to a movie by a boy whose parents left 
them there at 7 p.m. and picked them up at 9:30 after a soda at a 
nearby drug store. She was cute, friendly, and intelligent, and quickly 
made friends on picnics, in a new school, at a vacation spot, or with 


35 H. Bowman, Marriage for Moderns. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1960. 
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a new boy in the neighborhood. Typically, Ruth would have one boy 
whom she dated fairly regularly, perhaps over a period of several 
months. In the meantime, however, she would be having numerous 
dates with other boys, and tried with fair success to keep her “regu- 
lar from realizing that she dated others so extensively. She main- 
tained this policy throughout junior and senior high school despite 
the fact that "going steady," meaning confining one's dates exclusively 
to one person for a period of time, was the majority policy in her 
Schools, She did usually go with her "main" boy friend to principal 


School functions. 

Ruth engaged in substantially less necking than did most of her 
age-mates, and only in rare instances of petting with her principal 
ast year of high school and subse- 
parents were some- 


drop casual remarks 


boy friend of the moment, in her | 
quently. She never engaged in intercourse. Her 
What nonplused by the fact that Ruth often let 
regarding the opinion of her current boy friend 
other casual dates, on the best size of families, 


Ships s : 
ips between husband and wife, and whether a boy and girl should 
school. They were mildly concerned 


ibilities of marriage with every 


, and sometimes her 
the proper relation- 


Suid when they are still in 
ee apparently discussed poss 
Y she went with, or so it seemed to them. 
In college Ruth pledged a sorority her freshman year, becoming a 
Member in due course. She still had occasional dates with two or three 


h-school days and constantly 
al affection for each one whom 


Of her i ; : 
her boy friends from hig accumulated 


oe one ata cime, and with re | nie geen 
De Pie » repeatedly. She was never formally engage i oe : " E 
E I different occasions she indicated to her poris - she an 
ame, friend were thinking hopefully of niatiiage AD koi a 
nt boy, of course. Two of them were from among her high- 
Schoo] sweethearts, She made B's and C's in her college work and was 
à minor officer in her sorority her senior year. 
Ruth now works as head of a small administrative section in a 
Hi company in her home town of 100,000. She is twenty-three years 
old and still continuing her pattern of dating. She expresses mild con- 


cern y 2 
3 that her friends are all marrying, thre 
Maid, 


atening to leave her an old 


presenting (1) companionship, 


l. Evaluate. Ruth's dating as re 
] self-discovery, (4) the mating 


(2 x 

z Personality attraction, (3) mutua 
e ^ 
86, sexual and homemaking. 
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2. Is Ruth’s pattern of heterosexual relationships a wholesome 
one? Why? 


DEVELOPMENTAL STEPS IN ACHIEVING 
HETEROSEXUAL MATURATION 


Heterosexual associations typically begin with boys and girls being 
together in groups (although many exceptions will be found in boys and 
girls who begin paired-off dating as the first overt manifestation of their 
developing heterosexuality). Instead of forming sharply divided groups 
in the schoolroom, on the playground, or at the party, the two sexes 
at adolescence begin to mingle. They talk, but at the beginning of the 
mingling the talk is frequently mutual jeering, teasing, and derogatory 
remarks about members of the opposite sex, rather than the favor- 
courting talk of older boys and girls. 

This ostentatious contempt for the opposite sex, manifested fre- 
quently in mixed groups of boys and girls in early adolescence, raises 
an obvious question: If boys and girls of this age feel thus about each 
other, why do they not remain in separate groups? Why form heterosex- 
ual groups at all? 

The biological, and subsequent psychological, stirrings of heterosex- 
uality have begun in these boys and girls. Thus, they are driven to seek 
each other’s company, but the habits of several years are still strong, and 
scoffing at members of the opposite sex is persisted in partly out of sheer 
habit. However, there is a more significant reason behind the heavy 
proportion of derogatory remarks mixed with other conversational pat- 
terns of boys and girls in the early stages of heterosexual mingling. They 
are ill at ease and insecure in the company of the opposite sex.?? They do 
not know how to carry on easy, congenial conversation. Besides, neither 
the boy nor the girl knows whether he or she will be accepted by the mem- 
bers of the opposite sex in the group. Therefore, they scoff and poke fun 
at them because it constitutes something to say, not necessarily the best 
thing, but something they can say. Saying anything at all makes possible re- 
maining together and appears better than saying nothing. Also, since 
they are not sure of their acceptance by the other sex, the derogatory re- 
marks serve as ego defenses. Openly trying to court favor and being re- 


36 R. W. Heyns, The Psychology of Personal Adjustment. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 
Inc., New York, 1958. 
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jected is too threatening to contemplate, but if the jeerer is not accepted 
or is rebuffed by members of the opposite sex, his ego, at least, is pretty 
well protected. After all, who got the silly idea he wanted to be around a 
bunch of silly old girls? You heard what he said to them, didn’t you? He 
told them what he thought of them and walked off! 

The admixture of conversation gradually becomes more civil as 
members of the group acquire both sufficiently increased self-confidence 
that they can afford to bid for acceptance without the danger of being 
rebuffed and increased skill in making adolescent social small talk. 

From the beginning of group heterosexuality, often long before it, in 


f oe 
act, some boys and girls have particular likings for each other. In the 
these likings are manifested as 


Carly days of heterosexual association, 
d boy or girl as by frankly 


often by hitting or verbally abusing the favore! 
Courting his favor, often for the reasons of fear of rebuff and sheer lack 
9f social skill to do otherwise. As the boy and girl acquire increased 
Confidence in their mutual acceptance and competence, more obviously 
y begin to concentrate more and 
ff within the group, as a boy 
lations existing between 


fri 

my conversation develops, and the 
o : 

" T on each other. Then there is paining- 
Ca girl form a pair closer together than the re 


eac : 
h and the remainder of the group. 
From the "safety in numbers" and even "safety in insults," then, het- 


io dd development of adolescent boys and girls typically progresses 
ae within the group. Perhaps parents are pe d w for 
Sveni sons and daughters to date, in the sense of going off a ewe > an 
Silvas © Perhaps the boy and girl are not yet que —€— oft D 
e to Yu depending solely upon themselves for es association. ut 
PE. à "group of two" within the larger group affores opportunity to 
Op further the social skills and confidence needed for more personal 


lete 
Frisius associations. 
- S we repeatedly emphasize, th 
o à 
Pmental steps here described 


ere are numerous exceptions to the de- 
as typical of adolescent heterosexual 


ev à $ 
elopment. There are even more exceptions to this step than to 


s > ! 
iin Others, but logically a couple of boys and a couple of girls will be- 
Sin hout the protecting atmosphere of 


t es 

© larger group. "Double dating" thus emerges as an association per- 
& more privacy and closer p ociation than is reasonable 
n a larger group, and yet without the disturbing aloneness a boy 


an 3 i i 
da girl often feel at first when in each others exclusive company. 
Double dating, more often than not, involves some scheduled activity 
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rather than personal association alone. That is, the couples on a dou- 
ble date usually skate, bowl, go to a movie, to a drive-in restaurant, or 
otherwise engage in some extroverted time-consuming activity rather 
than depending solely upon conversation to fill the time. From this semi- 
personalized relationship a single boy and girl can easily progress to en- 
gaging in the activities alone, and single dating begins. 

Heterosexual associations are beginning to assume adult form when 
the boy and girl begin to spend a considerable portion of their time 
together in "just talking," exploring their minds and emotions. Now 
they are drawn to each other by the desire for pleasant sharing of ideas 
and mutual discovery, rather than by each being merely a vaguely en- 
chanting person to be beside or participate in activities with. The deeper 
aspects of companionship and personality development emerge as major 
motivational factors of heterosexual association here. At this point many 
early adolescent associations dissolve; the traits which make a boy and 
girl attractive to each other as skating partners or someone to go to 
the movies with often lose their power to bind when conversation and 
more sophisticated amusements such as dancing or automobile-riding be- 
come the preferred dating activities. 

Through early and middle adolescence, a wide variety of dating com- 
panions is the best and healthiest form of boy-girl relationship, even 
though in many communities the practice of early "going steady" may 
prevail. This practice may prevail, but it is not a wholesome one. This is 
not because of any moral principles, although the danger of increasing 
intimacy between boys and girls of recognized immaturity of control of 
both emotions and behavior is obvious. It is psychologically unwhole- 
some, because the boy and girl are going to have to associate with all 
kinds of people and adjust to all sorts of situations during life, and focus- 
ing exclusively on a single partner robs them of the range and variety of 
social association needed for their full social and psychological develop- 
ment.?? It is probably impossible to prepare adequately for marriage by 
going with one, two, or three boys or girls; the breadth of social and 
psychological development desirable for competent homemaking and par- 
enthood can hardly be achieved through such a narrow, specialized pat- 
tern of human relations. It is almost analogous to trying to develop a ma- 
ture body by eating only strawberries, or only spinach; each may be good 
and healthful, but a wide range of fare is required for adequate nutri- 
tion. In the same degree, a wide range of warm personal association with 


37 E. M. Duvall, The Art of Dating. Permabooks, New York, 1960. 
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many " z 
y members of the opposite sex is necessary to produce the most 


mature and best-adjusted adult. 

T diode of going steady, always having a dependable date, not 

gei n worry about how to talk or prat to do, nor having to adjust 
ody new and of unfamiliar habits and attitudes, are essentially 


negative a " Tun : : 
Bative and stultifying factors. It is as unwholesome for a boy or girl 


to avoi : "er š ` 
avoid every interpersonal association which is not easy and unde- 


manding as it is for one to avoid every task calling for moderate physical 
ns mental exertion. One does not mature through such living; one only 

€comes older and less capable of ever becoming a socially competent 
and well adjusted person. When two such people marry, it is a marriage 
of two socially and emotionally immature individuals, and the outcome is 
all too often the divorce court. 


As the years pass and the now late-adolescent boy and girl continue 
ally comes a time when they begin 


their vari cs 
r various associations, there norm 
any to the exclusion of others. 


more a , 
kt € and more to seek each other's comp 
: ter years of active and diversified dating, sharing myriad activities with 
Myria . ] P 
Yriad dating companions, the normal young man or woman is socially 


an i ik B 
d Psychologically prepared to concentrate on the particular member 
nis or her own personality more 


f the dangers of prematurely 
learn just what can and 


oo sex who complements I 
d y than anyone else ever has. (One o 
thee steady is that the boy and Bil Niven ence has been s 

cannot be expected of a partner. Their experience has been so re- 


Stri g : 
Icted that they do not have perspective to enable them to determine 
are what can be right- 


Object; 
ec T z DT rS 
Jectively whether they or their husband or wife 
1 inexperienced, 


full 
ir Y expected. Thus, they must fall back on their ow! 
ihe with resultant lack of rationality in 


a > : 5 
ture emotional evaluations, 
and childish as their makers then 


ene Decisions as uninformed 
divorce.) 
fa The dawning suspicion that this is the right one is tested over a 
ie af months of going steady. During thi har live. gfieda id 
indivion if not consciously, compared with all the ot 5 : = & BE 
as ae ual has dated. The two people learn each other's faults as well 
aon The more completely they become aware of the thinking, 
i ng. and values of each other, the better the chance that their mar- 
Be, if it occurs, will be a successful one.3® 39 This 1s due to at least two 


s time the partner is uncon- 
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W. M. Kephart and R. B. Strohm, “The Stability of Gretna Green Marriages, 


Socio 
logy and Social Research, 1952, 36:291-296- 
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reasons: First, obvious misfits usually do not marry if they postpone mar- 
riage until they have gone together long enough for their incompatibil- 
ity to become evident, which it may not do in only a month or two. Sec- 
ond, they have made major adjustments to each other already, and the 
remaining ones can be made after marriage more easily with the 
successful background experience of adjustments made freely and with- 
out compulsion, not made under the grim pressure of "Well, my bridges 
are burned behind me. I've got to make it somehow!" From a psycholog- 
ical standpoint, marriages taking place after an engagement of a few 
months, culminating several years of wide dating and socializing before 
narrowing down to one person, offer the best chance of happiness and 
permanency. 

Happy and successful marriage is, of course, the final step in mature 
male-female relations! 


Case of Stony Sawyer 

An only child, Stony Sawyer was small for his age. In early child- 
hood he played happily with other children his age, perhaps a little 
more congenially with girls than boys. At about six years of age he 
gradually ceased playing with girls and became, perhaps, more self- 
conscious and reticent about any form of association with them than 
most boys were. When Stony was in his mid-teens he began to be at- 
tracted to girls, but with no clearly defined desires other than for 
them to admire him and talk to him. He was conscious of sexual in- 
terests and urges, but with only a vague idea of their significance, and 
because of self-consciousness he had no dates. 

One summer in his late teens Stony began to attach himself to 
mixed groups of boys and girls as a regular thing, participating in 
talk and group activities, but not dating. Eventually, Stony found 
himself singling out Jean from the group for much of his conversa- 
tion and his partner when the group paired off for some activity. His 
first times alone with Jean were walking her home from an afternoon 
with the crowd. Swimming together at the municipal pool, movies, 
and eventually evening dates followed. 

That fall Stony and Jean attended different colleges. They talked 
over the telephone and got together occasionally, but gradually saw 
each other less and less. Stony now talked with girls in his classes, 
something he had never done before, and before long was taking one 
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George Peabody College for Teachers. 


Fi s 
Bure 25, “They are ill at ease and insecure in the company of the opposite sex.” 


or another of them to school functions and other activities. Occasional 


Weekend dates with Jean continued throughout the year. 

Stony's pattern of heterosexual activity continued with little 
change throughout college. He never sought physical intimacy with 
the girls he dated and never concentrated on one long enough for 
either of them to become seriously emotionally involved. 

Upon graduation he got a job in a local business concern in his 
home town and lived with his parent Jean, in the meantime, had 
Married. For five years Stony was an active bachelor-about-town. At 


à party one night he met Donna, who had recently moved to town. A 
few days later he met her on the street. They had coffee together and 
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arranged a movie date for the next night. It was the first of many 
dates, although both continued dating other people. However, dates 
with other girls became less frequent and those with Donna more fre- 
quent. After about a year of going together they were engaged, then 
married. Five years later they are living happily together with a new 
baby. 

1. In what ways does Stony's history of heterosexual development 
make for a happy marriage? 

2. What deviations from the typical pattern of heterosexual de- 
velopment did Stony show? 

3. Cite possible reasons for the atypical features. 
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SUMMARY OF PART TWO 


In Part Two we have explored the major areas in which maturation 
takes place during adolescence. Some interrelations of maturation in 
different areas—physical, sexual, social, emotional, and mental—have 
been examined. Characteristics of maturation and standards of maturity 
have been presented, as well as forces which inhibit maturation. Ways of 
helping adolescents in making the adjustment required by the complex 
Pattern of maturation which they are undergoing have been discussed. 

The foregoing features of adolescent maturation are pertinent to 
the development of every boy and girl. All must mature physically, emo- 
tionally, sexually, socially, and mentally, and all face, to a greater or 
lesser degree, the problems presented by maturation in each area. All 
need sympathetic and skilled help in order to arrive at the best adult ad- 


justment of which they are capable. 


problems which have a great influence 


There are some specialized à; ; 
9n the development of some adolescents but relatively little effect on 
blems will be discussed in Part Three, 


o n 
thers. Some of these special pro à 1 
along with some guidelines as to good procedures in counseling ado- 


l 
€scents on all sorts of problems. 
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PREVIEW OF PART THREE 


An almost infinite number of special conditions, situations, and circum- 


stances exist which result in adolescents facing problems not specifically 
Considered in Part Two. Some general concept of how to go about talk- 
ing to an adolescent in order to gain his or her confidence and help 
With the solution of a personal problem is in order to facilitate the ap- 
Plication of all the knowledge of the dynamics of adjustment presented 


in this text. Part Three is devoted to these two topics necessary to round 


Out a parent's, teacher's, or counselor's background of knowledge needed 


to best help boys and girls. 


CHAPTER 14 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


OF ADOLESCENCE 


PREVIEW 
“War Baby” Adolescents 


It is clinically probable that many boys and girls born during the war years of 1941-45 
and 1950-53 suffered serious interference with their mastery of the developmental tasks 
of infancy, with permanent effects. 


Career Planning 


Gives purpose to the adolescent's study. 


Vocational counseling facilitates intelligent educational and career planning. 
When in doubt, a college preparatory curriculum is the safest alternative. 


Delinquency 


Causes are sometimes environmental, but usually psychological, within the adolescent. 
INTELLIGENCE—a slight tendency for apprehended delinquents to be below average. 
HOME ADJUSTMENT-—-typically below average in the casc of the delinquent. 
HOSTILITY AND RESENTMENT-—breed attacks against all symbols of the social order. 
ANXIETY —produces tension which may be discharged in antisocial acts. 

INSECURITY —same dynamics as anxiety; also promotes gang affiliations. 

GUILT FEELINGS—may lead to delinquency, which will incur punishment. 

SEXUAL MALADJUSTMENT—delinquencies may constitute compensatory behavior. 
DEPRIVATION—0ccasionally a factor; emotional is more predisposing than material. 
ENVIRONMENT—@ gang with nothing to do, a neighborhood where survival makes 


gang membership advisable, desire for acceptance by the gang, lack of parental super- 
vision, all promote delinquency. 


Automobiles 


Tend to be lethal weapons when driven by unmarried males under twenty-five. 
Are absorbed into the self concept of the adolescent male driv 
use constitutes ego gratification and exhibition of 
Possession tends to be accompanied by lower high-s 
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er so that their reckless 
personal prowess. 
chool grades. 
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Defiance 


Manif 

anifeste errem di = , 

Defia xv by extreme disobedience, running away, early marriage. 

nt ac sce I tupic el ; E x 

SEO olescents are typically deficient in their perception of reality. 

£ EER E s 4 
occurs without childhood roots in poor parent-child rclations. 


Adolescent Marriages 


Usually occ 
y occur among the less mature and less emotionally stable adolescents. 


Usually c ; 
y end in divorce (estimated as high as 90 per cent). 
P 


CAUSES: 9 i H : s E " S ti š 
SES: Emotional immaturity and instability which inhibit application of sound 


judgment to personal matters. 


Yo escape from home, parents, or any trying circumstance. 


anctuar) 
ahead and facing of rcality. 
ack of breadth in dating. 


Insecurity—marriage sought as 
Impulse—lack of normal planning 
ature fixation of affection from 1 


Pret 


Premarital pregnancy. 
Early psychological maturation making 


emotional relationship. 


possible carly contract of a mature 


CAUSES 
Th USES OF UNHAPPINESS: 

le: Eoo i : : 
adoles notional immaturity, personal maladjustment, 
b Scents who marry commonly render them incapable 
Y Marriage, n 


and cgocentricity characterizing 
of the adjustments required 


Drinking 


Usu 
lly begins as a social gesture, but may rapidly become an escapist mechanism. 


Facili 
litates delinquent behavior. 


“WAR BABY ADOLESCENTS OF 1955-70 


World War II, and the 


On 
December 8, 1941, the United States entered 
all of 1945, with lin- 


Min i i of the nation was disordered until the f 
our S S EAR year. During those years, between three and 
disru " ain families, with millions of infants and young children, were 
tice T y by separation, by frequent moves often with inadequate vi 
M nd involving inadequate living facilities.’ Tension was high. A mil- 
bi mothers of infants or young children followed their husbands pon 
MP d camp, finally waving them good-by as they departed for " D 
dren Pd Was possibly forever. Those mothers then lived with their chi A 
their Seen in strange towns, a sort of half-life awaiting the return o 

usbands, or returned to their home towns and parents to live as 


wi F : : 
dows for months, years, or forever, or, at best, carried on in their 
1 : H 

M. B. Clinard, Sociology of Deviant Behavior. Holt, Rinchart & Winston, Inc., New 


York, 1957. 
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family homes under the strain of wondering, waiting, and fearing: Thern 
only five years after the end of the war came the Korean conflict, which 
re-created the old tensions and anxieties for a smaller, but still signifi- 
cant, proportion of families. 

If there is any truth in the widely accepted principle that the first 
months of infants’ lives are crucial in developing their sense of trust, of 
security, and in the principle that, if that developmental stage is not 
completed, the later psychological development of the child will be seri- 
ously compromised, the prevailing family conditions of the war years 
must have had a profound effect on a sizable segment of people in the 
United States who are adolescents between the years of 1955 and 1970, 
because a sizable proportion of boys and girls who are adolescents be- 
tween any portion of these dates lived their formative months under 
these conditions. Studies in England indicate that English children were 
more adversely affected psychologically by war-produced separation of 
their parents than by the terror of repeated bombings.? : 

Statistics are inadequate evidence for proving whether or not chil- 
dren born during those war years, under the conditions described, have 
displayed the larger proportion of personality disorders, more prevalent 
and serious indications of insecurity, more neurotically maladjustive i 
havior patterns which might be expected. Many children born during 
those years lived in quite normal family situations, only slightly touched 
by war conditions. Increased emphasis on mental hygiene has caused 
many boys and girls to be referred for treatment during the last decade 
who would not have been identified as needing psychotherapy a genera- 
tion ago. Some types of juvenile delinquency which would have passed 
unnoticed in a previous generation are now accorded vigorous atten- 
tion, while other actions which, a generation ago, would have called 
forth vigorous police and legal action are now winked at, taken for nor- 
mal, or “understood” instead of dealt with. 

Nevertheless, there is undeni 


ably a possibility that the demoralizing 
effects of extreme insecurity 


in infancy are actually bearing observable 
bitter fruit in the generation of 
years.? The friction characterizing 
when husbands 


adolescents born during those —— 
$o many homes in the postwar period, 
and wives were reunited after months or years of separa- 


2 Understanding Juvenile Del. 
reau Publication No. 300, 1943. 
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York, 1949. 


inquency. U. S. Department of Labor, Children's Bu- 
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tion, in many cases people whose acquaintance with each other had been 
of only a few days’ or weeks’ duration, might also be expected to in- 
hibit greatly the development of a sense of security in children of those 
homes. 

Numerous commentators on the contemporary American scene have 
remarked on the preoccupation with security characterizing high- 
school and college students of these years. Articles have been written on 
the preponderance of young people who, being polled, specified "secur- 
My” rather than “opportunity,” “retirement benefits" rather than "sal- 
ary” or "advancement," as the most important feature of a job. In most 
Cases writers have attributed this to the movement of the United States 
toward the welfare-state condition, which has been in progress for several 
avored this drift tend to approve the atti- 


d s . 
€cades, Those writers who f. 
able diminution of competitive 


tüde of young people as indicating a desir 
Spirit and personal-profit motives. Those w 
emphasis on security from cradle to the grave has stultified the individ- 
ual initiative and ambition which explored and built America. How- 
een Hi may well be that the conditions under which so many present-age 
Adolescents lived in their infancy produced the undeniable preoccupa- 
a with security characterizing so many people choosing their voca- 
“ons today, The same early insecurity may explain the alleged (again 
possible to prove through statistics) high proportion of emotional in- 
and delinquencies among adolescents to- 


ho oppose it say the current 


Stability : : 
d bility, neurotic tendencies, 
7y- Clinically it is possible, even probable. 


CAREER PLANNING 


Adolescence is the period during which a boy or girl normally makes 


isi ife 1 he decisions 
* decision regarding how his or her life is to be spent. The E 
ctua are 
made are subject to change and, more often than not, act y 
ke ^ he individual's perspective or cir- 


anged a anis alter i 
as future developments alt 

" accept the 
"Umstances Death of a father may cause a prelaw student to accep 


isti n i tudent 
otter preparatory period of a journalistic career, the premed s 1 
than a surgeon. Dislike of the physical 


en the successful accountant to 
hough decisions made in ado- 


to h 
co *come a technician rather 
finement of office work may cause €v 


SWit i 
5h to bei insurance adjuster. Alt 
being an insurance adjuster. : 
a uch deci- 

scence are subject to change, it is nonetheless advisable for s 


i ives , or girl purpose and 
md to be made, because making them gtves the pue : E SPAA " 
"ection in life. The more nearly the decisions made fit a 
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circumstances of the adolescent, the less time he will spend following a 
blind alley, the earlier he will begin building a permanent life pattern, 
the less effort he will squander, and the further he may reasonably expect 
to progress in his chosen vocation. 

Careers, if not planned, develop willy-nilly, because life moves on 
and the adolescent makes choices, even though the choices may be to do 
nothing, to wait for “something to turn up.” But just as the builder of a 
house will be infinitely more likely to achieve a house truly satisfactory 
to him if he follows a predesigned plan instead of building it haphaz- 
ardly with no over-all plan in his mind, even so the boy or girl who 
begins in high school to work toward a predesigned career pattern has a 
much better chance of achieving good vocational adjustment than does 
the one who merely lives each year as it comes along. Even if a voca- 
tional plan is changed, the change becomes a refinement of a known 
alternative, not a blind stab in the dark of the future. 

During high school, certainly by the beginning of the second year of 
senior high, the adolescent is faced with truly important career-planning 
choices. At this time he must decide whether he will take a college 
preparatory course or make high school his terminal education. This 
choice may be an important one. If it is to be terminal education, it is 
possible that emphasis on a related group of vocational-preparatory 
courses might be most worthwhile to him. On the other hand, if further 
education is eventually decided upon, such a choice of courses may mean 
failure to satisfy college-entrance requirements and the alternative of 
entering a second-rate, last-choice college or of losing months or a year 
for additional required preparation. Boys, especially, if not given close 
educational guidance, often approach the end of their senior year find- 
ing that they have chosen easy courses, courses of a favorite type OT 
which the rest of the Bang were taking, or courses in a pattern which 
precludes immediate college entrance. 

Educational guidance is an individual matter, to determine and im- 
plement the plan most suited for the individual student. However, in 
general it can be said that taking the "classical" college-preparatory 
course will seldom, if ever, prove a later handicap to a boy or girl, 
y other type of course frequently does. This is not to 
should take a college-preparatory course. If a boy 
St start earning a living as soon as he finishes high 
not want to face the difficulty of working his way 
t makes sense for him to study automobile mechanics, 


whereas taking an 
say that everyone 
knows that he mu 
school and does 
through college, i 
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for instance, instead of geometry and French in high school. A business 
course in high school for the girl in the same position may be sensible. 
— e training in a given field which is achieved in special: 
itis naek s In high school, however can almost always be gained in a 

of holding a job in that field, and seldom does possession of 
the specialized high-school training secure for the boy or girl a higher- 
level job than completion of a college-preparatory course would have got 
as where the girl has acquired 


hi : 
m. There are exceptions, of course, 
bove holds true. 


proficiency in typing and shorthand, but in general the a 
Many times more frequently, the high-school graduate with a supply of 
nonacademic courses finds himself handicapped by inadequate prepara- 
tion to meet the demands either of a prospective employer or college 
entrance. 

: lt college preparation is the aim of the student, or even a real possi- 
bility for him, a yearly program of courses including, each year, mathe- 
Matics, English, science, and either or both social science or a foreign lan- 
Buage is always safe, and can seldom be improved on. Elective courses 
may profitably be distributed among typing, manual arts, home eco- 
nomics, or technical courses. Such an academic course is thought by 


m : i . 1 
any to constitute better preparation for work immediately following 
an specialized courses, and the number of em- 
yearly. More and more, in the 


rather than specialized voca- 


high-school graduation th 

ig so believing appears to be growing 
es, education in the “fundamentals,” 

rized by prospective employers. 

] graduate should plan or attempt to 

trictions, lack of intel- 


"ional training, seems to be p 
go dy not every high-schoo ol 
: college. Lack of interest, severe financial res 
cda or lack of mastery of high-school subjects may render mus en- 
Tela. inadvisable and foredoomed to failure. Interest, or = of it, is 

Ive. Few college students enjoy the prepar and classes of more 


tha 
of n à few courses. Disciplining oneself to do 
antness is a legium 


ation 
required work regardless 


ate part of the college 
1 academic work is bitterly despised, 
ith lash and spur, the cost of a 


pecially if it only prepares 
vork which will be as dis- 


tief. iare or unpleasant 
vos On the other hand, if al 
Colle ing to which one drives oneself w 

Be degree may be more than 1t 1s worth, es 


On " " 
2 € for a lifetime of sedentary, book-oriented v d 
Steful as the college. The person who attempts college work without 


> Ove-average high-school grades, and without decidedly higher intelli- 
Bence than the average person ely grave risk of failure. 


runs an extrem 
equacy of academic prepara east approximated from 


tion can be at l 
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high-school grades. "Aptitude" for college work, an expression many 
prefer to “intelligence,” can be estimated with considerable validity 
through intelligence tests, tests administered by high-school and college 
guidance facilities, and various nationally administered tests of academic 
aptitude. 

Many people will find their career interests better served by begin- 
ning work immediately upon leaving high school rather than devoting 
four years to college work. When a boy or girl does not have a clear-cut 
vocational plan or does not know positively what is needed to fulfill that 
plan, a vocational-guidance counselor at the school, a college, or a com- 
mercial vocational-guidance agency should be consulted. The cost is 
negligible when measured against the potential saving in time, money, 
and often, discouragement and disgust. Of course, such a career- 
planning program is not confined to determining whether or not the 
boy or girl should enter college. It will attempt a refined estimate of 
the person’s relative interest in different vocational areas and perhaps his 
relative aptitude for them. In addition, the counselor will be prepared 
to give information and advice regarding employment. opportunities, 
financial returns, working conditions, and a multitude of other pertinent 
considerations regarding scores of vocations. He will have at his finger- 
tips the resources for locating an infinity of other such information which 
he may not carry in his mind. All in all, it is difficult to imagine a more 
profitable way for an older adolescent to spend fifty or seventy-five dol- 
lars and two to three days' time than undergoing a systematic testing 
and career-counseling program. During or at the end of the last year 
of high school is usually the best time for such a program in the case 
of boys or girls planning to go to college. As early as the summer before 
entering the tenth grade may be profitable in the case of the person who 
definitely is going to go directly from high school to work. This timing 
will give the college freshman guidance as late as possible before his 
college entrance, and it is axiomatic that the later such guidance is given, 
the greater validity it is possible to achieve. It will give the noncollege- 
preparatory pupil guidance early enough to permit the years of high 
school to be Spent in work best suited to the person's particular circum- 
stances, whatever they may be. 

It seems probable that for 


an indeterminate period of time boys 1n 
the United States must t 


ake the possibility of compulsory military service 
aking their career plans. National programs and 
policies regarding required military training vary 


into consideration in m 


so much from year to 
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year that any summary of conditions would be worse than futile. How- 
ever, short of a state of declared war, the adolescent boy should know 
that there are almost certainly several avenues of military service open 
to him. At a given time, for instance, he may have the following alter- 
natives, and perhaps others: 

1. Wait and see if he is drafted, perhaps trying for deferments. 

2. Enlist for a year, two years, or three years. If the longer period, he 
may be eligible for technical training of some sort. For any period, he 
may be able to select the service he will enter, rather than be assigned 
to one, as he might be if he is drafted. 

3. Enter the National Guard. This will probably involve weekly drill 
Sessions (for which he is paid), summer encampments, and, under some 
circumstances, a few months of full-time military service plus continued 
Participation in the Reserve program for a number of years. 

4. Reserve Officer Training Corps training during college, with a 
an officer after graduation. This may or may not 
lead toa permanent commission in one of the services, if desired. 
al Selective Service Board (or whatever name it 
provide comprehensive informa- 
f various conditions of military 


required tour of duty as 


The office of the loc 
may be called at a particular time) will 
tion on opportunities and requirements o 
Service. The recruiting stations of the differen 
Vertised in all cities, are likewise rich sources of guidance in this area, 


but, of course, each one will attempt to represent its own service in a 
a visit to all four recruiting stations 


Force) before committing himself can 
hat would be involved in various affili- 


t services, prominently ad- 


Most attractive light. However, 
(Army, Navy, Marine, and Air 
Blve a boy a good perspective on W 
ations with each service. 


DELINQUE NCY 
"all those thoughts, actions, desires 


and strivings which deviate from moral and ethical principles." * Through 
Custom, it is applied more specifically to the deviations of children and 
adolescents than to those of adults, for which “criminality” is the more 
Specific term. 

From this definition and dis 
can take as many forms as cri 


Delinquency has been defined as 


tinction it may be seen that delinquency 
minality—perhaps a few more, because 


4K. R. Eissler (ed.) Searchlights on Delinquency. International Universities Press, 


Inc., New York, 1949, p. 3. 
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Anxiety 


It is paradoxical, but emotional tension taking the form of ein 
fear of some vague, threatening unknown, frequently leads to de cm 
quent actions—paradoxical because the delinquency exposes a, 
to possible punishment and, therefore, would seem to mach ease anxiety 
rather than relieve it. Nevertheless, it does actually incite delinquency 
on occasion. Psychotherapists of different theoretical persuasions explain 
the paradox in different ways; each explanation probably holds true in 
some cases. The anxious person shoplifts a useless article for the uncon- 
scious purpose of being apprehended and punished and, therefore, 
atoning through suffering for some com 


pletely different guilt he feels. 
The tension developed by anxiet 


y demands release; the activity and ex- 
citement of a “mugging” give release to some of the tension. The very 
excitement of burglarizing serves as a sort of "counter-irritant" (like biting 
your lip while nursing a mashed thumb) 


to the more obscure and threat- 
ening tension of the anxiety. 


Insecurity 


In its simplest manifestation, 
and with the loot buy approv 
spur the insecure 
admiration for hi 


this may cause the boy or girl to steal 
al and acceptance from the group. It Ba 
person to delinquent acts which, he hopes, will excite 
s daring or skill. F 
à poor self concept, may prompt the 
less conscious level, feelings of insecu 
entiated behavior, a v 


celings of inferiority or inadequacy, 


Guilt Feelings 


Feelings of guilt for re 
the person a feeling of n 
committed in such a m 
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n is certain. The person 
ion through being pun- 
all old scores. This mechanism is sim- 
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anner that apprehensioy 


logical sense of absolut 
ished; one punishment wipes out 


then achieves a psycho 


ilar to that of anxiety, but probab 
level. Indeed, most of us have ob 
vite punishment, with evident relie 
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Sexual Maladjustment 

de gos believe, and so do many other psychothera- 

delinen: mn Se aia from sexual maladjustment prompts many 

ankiety x i > "i delinquency seems to relieve the pressure of guilt, 

A > desire. Numerous cases are reported of boys who achieve or- 

EN n entering a house for burglary, who derive sexual satisfac- 
1 setting fires, or who reach a sexual climax through physical 


Violence inf}; 
€nce inflicted on some person. 


Deprivation 
his motivational factor in delinquency, especially in  theft-type 


activities i : i : A i 
ties, is overemphasized in the minds of some students of the subject. 


Th 
e bov ar of " n 
POY or girl who steals just because he or she wants something and 


Sees y 2 ! 
10 other way of obtaining it unquestionably exists, and, therefore, 


the fac : 
Actor of poverty as a cause of delinquency cannot be ignored. But 


Clos 
examination of instances of delinquency suggests that theft as a sim- 


Dee te o : 
" ratification of a material want is less common than is often thought. 


his 
Si ws : 3 
accentuates the growing comprehension that treatment of delin- 


quency ; 
ACY is less i. : 
Y 15 less a legal matter than a psychological one. 


Enyi m 
ronmental Conditions 


Envir ; 7 e 
vironmental conditions often directly predispose 
poverty. When, for whatever rea- 
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without a key. . . .” Another adds, “If I could do that I wouldn't be 
standing here . . . ," and a car theft is launched. 

Once a gang is organized, boys not in it tend to band together for 
mutual protection, for belongingness, so as not to feel "left out.” Rivalry 
and tests of power are almost inevitable, and as more and more of the 
youth of a community become involved in one or another gang, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for a boy to remain aloof, a loner. Not only 
is he excluded from the organized activities of the gang members; as 
innumerable newspaper reports attest, he may literally find it unsafe to 
walk the streets of his community without the protection of an "organi- 
zation." Fortunately, such wolf-pack activity is rare in most communities, 
but in certain sections of some cities of the East and Midwest, and to à 
lesser extent in other areas of the United States, the youthful jungle isa 
law unto itself. This has recently given rise to an acute observation: the 
juvenile gang delinquent is not socially maladjusted to Ais own society. 
He knows, accepts, and is well adjusted to the conventions and mores of 
the youthful society in which he lives. It is merely that his subsociety 
rejects the conventions and mores of the majority of adults and lives 
by its own, which reflect the complex interplay of psychological forces 
already discussed and others as well.!° 


Case of Tom Tatum ; 

Tom Tatum was being held by the Youth Bureau of the Bigcity 
Police Department when his mother and father appeared in response 
to a call from the lieutenant. He was fifteen years old, an alert, well- 
built boy of apparently normal intelligence who had been app™® 
hended when leaving a department store with an expensive sport 
shirt, which he had not paid for, concealed under his jacket. His par 
ents turned out to be upper-middle-class college graduates, the father 
a production manager for a local manufacturing concern. Tom was an 
only child, and the parents were stunned by the situation. 

"Ive been afraid of something like this," the father said, “put 
when it happens you still can't believe it. It’s that gang he's been run” 
ning with. I've whipped him until I was ashamed of myself, and hes 
too big to whip now anyway. I've known they were just on the edge 
of trouble. But we haven't been able to control him." 

The mother continued, “It must be our fault, but we've done the 


10M. H. Neumeyer, Juvenile Delinquency in Modern Society. D. Van Nostrand Com 
pany, Inc., Princeton, New Jersey, 1961. 
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best we know how. His father has taken him on hunting trips. We've 
bought him almost everything he's ever asked for. We'd have bought 
him the shirt if he had asked us. We've taken him to Sunday school 
and church regularly. He doesn't like it, or school either. But he's just 
25 sweet at home as can be. He's a good boy. Maybe we've tried to keep 
him under too tight control." 


Tom protested, "Why did you have to 
You know I stole it. I admitted it. I'll take whatever's coming to me. 


No, nobody else had anything to do with it. Go ahead and lock me 
up." 


bring them down here? 


ather referred to. Members had 
cion or for various petty mis- 
as tough. Police be- 


The police knew the boys Tom's f 
records of being picked up on suspi 
demeanors. They obviously regarded themselves 
lieved Tom had not been fully accepted as a member of the group. 

l. List several possible explanations of Tom's stealing the shirt. 


AUTOMOBILES 


- Automobiles and their use are a problem of largely unrecognized 
nitude among the adolescents of the United States today. While the 
Public whips itself into a national frenzy over a dozen children smother- 
= In plastic bags, and laws are passed prohibiting keeping gasoline in 
- Containers because of a rare case of breakage, 1t rémains apathetic 
and Pia pa in the face of adolescent boys slaughtering € 
Mus on literally by He digusamdss :ndicating that vd m 
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S J 57, p. 57 ff. 
x. Pope, “Are Teen-Agers the Worst Drivers?” McCall's, October, 1957, p. 57 
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year-olds than eighteen-year-olds, and so on until a staggering 83 out of 
every 100,000 young men of age twenty-four who drive will die in that 
year of their life through automobile accidents! Since a large proportion 
of fatal automobile accidents involve more than one vehicle, it follows 
that the hazardous driving of adolescent and immediately post-adolescent 
boys unquestionably kills a considerable proportion of the older men 
who die in vehicular accidents. Thus, the relative danger ratio between 
the driving of the twenty-four-year-old and all other men is really even 
more disproportionate than the 36:83 figures suggest. 

Many major insurance companies will not insure cars driven princi- 
pally by teenage boys except to keep sizable policies on other cars op- 
erated by the boys’ families, or at fantastic premiums running as high 
as ten times normal charges. Yet boys not legally old enough to hold any 
except certain carefully selected jobs, not credited with enough judg- 
ment to sign contracts binding upon themselves or to manage their own 
business affairs, are unreservedly given the privilege of piloting two 
tons of lethal power, potential death, through streets and highways pop- 
ulated by living human beings. And this, persistently, in the face of those 
teenagers’ emotional or physical failure (conclusively demonstrated) 
to drive without fantastically disproportionate risk to themselves and the 
safety of others. 

The above description may be expressed in nonacademically dra- 
matic form, but the statements made are sober facts. The public's strange 
disregard of the problem of adolescent boys as automobile drivers (girls 
show no comparable accident proneness) is a fascinating psychological 
phenomenon and an excellent example of an adolescent problem which, 
unlike juvenile gangs, truancy, or most forms of delinquency, exists only 
by the permission of adults. Not only (there is every reason to believe) 
would the savings in human lives run into hundreds or thousands per 
year if driving privileges of adolescent boys were more carefully regu 
lated, but other types of delinquency would be drastically reduced. Teen- 
age automobile thefts would be minimized if the sight of a young boy 
driving a car unaccompanied by an adult were in itself a suspicious cir- 
cumstance. The mobility afforded juveniles by the use of automobiles 


facilitates delinquency, especially in uncrowded, spread-out city areas and 
in rural areas. The privacy 


ual delinquency. 


Psychologically there are several reasons why 


afforded is a major contributing factor in sex 


automobiles, when 
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outstandingly large in the adjustment of adolescents, especially adoles- 
cent boys, but a problem little recognized and less acted upon by the 
public. 


DEFIANCE 


Sometimes an adolescent boy or girl becomes so alienated from the 
parents and rightly or wrongly feels so independent of them that he or 
she flatly refuses to obey them to any degree at all. This state of affairs 
often resembles the striving for independence carried to extreme lengths, 
but clinical work with such boys or girls usually reveals something not 
ordinarily present in normal adolescent rebellion: deep and bitter, more 
than a situational, resentment toward the parent. It differs in quantity 
and, one suspects, quality from the resentment of the average adolescent 
seeking autonomy. It differs from most neurotic forms of parent hostility 
in that it is conscious rather than unconscious, and in most cases any 
guilt feelings over it are unconscious. Defiance also requires a disregard 
of consequences if the adolescent remains in association with the parents, 
or willingness to leave the shelter of the home and get along without 
the support, security, and protection of the parents. 

Defiance sometimes results in premature marriage to escape parental 
control, especially on the part of a girl. Often it results in the boy's or 
girl's leaving home, with or without the foreknowledge or consent of 
parents. In many instances the defiant adolescent remains in the home, 
doing as he or she wishes, and tacitly or openly dares the parents to do 
their worst. Ursula Usher (see pages 483-486) is a typical instance of the 
defiant adolescent, although her defiance had certain bounds, possibly 
because of her father's willingness to resort to physical force. Ursula 
would go to her room as ordered and later slip out. In some adolescents 
defiance reaches the point of walking out of the house in the teeth of 
one or both parents standing there ordering them to their room. AS one 
mother expressed. it, “If I told him he was going to stay in his room and I 
was standing in the door, he would physically walk over me and leave if 
he wanted to.” And speaking of a daughter, parents have said, "If you 
tell her she is not going out tonight and she says, ‘Try to stop me’ and 
walks out, what are you going to do?" Carried to its logical conclusion» 
such defiance eventuates either in the adolescent's being recognized by 
the parents as merely an unpaying boarder, as far as their control g0€? 
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or, if the parents refuse to surrender to that extent, in the girl's or boy's 
leaving home. 

Often parents will surrender all parental authority in the face of 
what they consider to be a determined boy's or girl's threat to leave 
home. Better, they believe, to have Son or Daughter near them, where 
they can see that food, shelter, and clothing are available without resort- 
ing to delinquency, and help and protection available if the adolescent 
suddenly realizes the need for it, than to lose a child to whatever fate the 
world offers. Sometimes they even stop protesting what they consider to 
be unwise or dangerous actions when the boy or girl threatens to leave 
home “for good, unless you stop nagging at me all the time.” 

It is an exceptional adolescent who will deliberately accept the alter- 
native of venturing alone into the world with no one to turn to in time 
of need, no one to look to for financial support when the money runs 
out, no home to return to each evening. The need for security is too 
Strong in most. However, consciously or unconsciously, most adolescents 
actually realize that if they were in need or trouble, no matter what they 
had done, their parents would come to their rescue immediately upon 
hearing of their plight. Thus their perceived risk is minimized, and 
some are cynical enough to strike out on their own, knowing that, what- 
ever they do, they can count on their parents if needed. One trouble is, 
of course, that in their inexperience and their habit of defying author- 


ity and conventions, many boys and girls become involved in trouble be- 
ith before the parents can re-enter 


yond their parents’ ability to cope wi 
the Picture. Jail terms, involuntary prostitution, or similar tragedy are 


unpleasantly frequent results of such miscalculation on the part of boys 
and girls. 

Complete defiance of parental 
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a lack of love for parents. Since it is normal for children to love those who 
love and care for them, undesirable intrafamily relations will usually be 
found to have existed as a background for defiance. Since adolescent boys 
Or girls are seldom capable of shifting for themselves successfully in the 
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world, lack of objectivity and lack of normal perceptiveness is generally 
required to bolster an adolescent's resolution to strike out on his own. 
From the author's experience, few adolescents defying their parents have 
a realistic perception of their alternatives if the parents refuse to per- 
mit defiance within the home. Some adolescents are actually capable of 
maintaining themselves successfully as independent adults, with no pa- 
seldom found in this ma- 


rental assistance, but the defiant boy or girl i 
ture, well-adjusted group. Unless home conditions are truly appalling, a 
boy or girl must almost necessarily be emotionally and mentally imma- 
ture to choose premature separation from the family instead of reasona- 
ble cooperation with parents. 

Exact legal recourses open to parents differ from state to state. In 
most, when a boy or girl is below a given age, often seventeen, he or she 
can be legally committed to a juvenile correctional institution for incor- 
rigibles upon petition of the parents to an appropriate court and the 
approval of the judge. Understandably, parents are usually reluctant 


to so admit defeat and further alienate their child. After the age of six- 
is often not avail- 


teen, such legal assistance in the case of "incorrigibles' 
able, and more formal legal action, perhaps following criminal activity, 
is necessary if parents are to achieve legal assistance in managing their 
child. 

Every year that passes renders parents less capable of dealing with 
a child's defiance on the basis of repressive or punitive measures. Every 
additional year of age renders the child more nearly capable of asserting 
successful defiance of parental control. Thus, as in so many other phases 
of adolescent development, a firm foundation of love between parents 
and child is the best (perhaps the only) basis for avoiding the danger- 
ous and demoralizing circumstances which inevitably accompany adoles- 
cent defiance of parents. When such love is not present and defiance pe 
comes a reality, extensive clinical assistance, usually involving extensive 
psychotherapy, is the only recourse with any promise of satisfactory T€ 


sults, and even this promise is quite limited. 


ADOLESCENT MARRIAGES 


ecords 1n- 


A n z z h 
dicate that adolescent marriages, i.e., marriages contracted before bot! 
are generally 


The experience of marriage counselors and divorce-court r 


parties are at least twenty or, more probably, twenty-one, 
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less likely to succeed than are marriages of older people.!? Studies of mar- 
riage happiness and unhappiness almost without exception indicate 
that marriages involving a man under twenty or a girl under eighteen are 
less likely to be happy than marriages of persons over twenty.!? One re- 
cent study of marriages of “school-age children” (Note the “children”! 
—true, considering that they are out of school by the time they are 
eighteen, but so often overlooked) found that out of 240 couples, only 
sixteen were still together after five years.* And how many of those 
sixteen were happy in their marriages is not revealed. Estimates of the 
proportion of all marriages which end in divorce in the United States 
of this era range from about one-fourth to one-third. In the teenage 


group referred to, it was fourteen out of fifteen! 


Causes of Adolescent Marriage 

The clinician, theorizing on the dynamics of human behavior, 
quickly perceives one outstanding possibility which field research has in- 
dicated is probably correct. Considering the obvious need for people to be 
mature, self-supporting, socially experienced people before marriage, it 
seems theoretically likely that mentally and emotionally well-adjusted 
people would be most reluctant to run the risk of adolescent mar- 
riage. Martinson! gave various psychological tests to 604 girls while they 
were in high school. Five years later 131 of the girls had married, and 
on the whole, were found to have displayed 


poorer emotional adjustment, as well as lower social adequacy, than the 
there is reason to believe that the almost in- 
credibly high proportion of juvenile marriages ending in divorce is at 
least partly attributable to the fact that the boys and girls most mature 
and psychologically healthy tend to postpone marriage more often than 
do the less psychologically healthy. So, in fact, the adolescents who marry 


tend to be those least competent to adjust to the severe demands of the 
t those most competent to do so. No wonder 


ages; if they had possessed 


these early-marrying girls, 


still unmarried girls. Thus, 


marriage relationship, no 
they are unable to make a go of their marri 
12 L, M. Terman and P. Buttenwieser, “Personality Factors in Marital Compatibil- 


ity,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1935, 6:143-171, 267-289. 


13 J. T. Landis and M. G. Landis, Building a Successful Marriage. Prentice-Hall, 


Inc., En i 958. 
+ Englewood Cliffs, N. J» 1958. N " 
14 J. C. Burt, "Run-Away Marriages, Teen-Age Tragedy," The Rotarian, June, 1961, 
Pp. 16-18. ] um 
Marriage," American Sociological 


15 F, M. Martinson, “Ego Deficiency as à Factor in 
Review, 1955, 20:161-164. 
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the mental and emotional requirements for good marital adjustment, it 
appears that they would have been more likely to recognize the inadvis- 
ability of adolescent marriages and have waited. The observation of the 
author is that one major cause of juvenile marriages is immaturity, emo- 
tional and intellectual, which simultaneously robs the boy and girl of ma- 
ture perspective on the inadvisability of their marriage and of the emo- 
tional maturity required to make it succeed once it has taken place. 

Another prominent cause of adolescent marriages is the desire to 
escape from an unhappy situation. The girl chafes under parental re- 
strictions; she cannot get along with her parents, she is unhappy in 
her job, her life seems drab and lonely. An opportunity for marriage 
comes along and she takes it. Marriage to escape is less common in the 
case of boys, but it still happens. His parents, he thinks, treat him like a 
kid. One way to assert, even prove (he thinks) his independence is to be- 
come the head of a household himself. If he and his wife live in their own 
apartment, no one can try to boss when he comes home—his drinking, 
or anything else! Obviously, these types of reasoning do not indicate 4 
boy or girl emotionally and mentally prepared to achieve a good mar- 
riage adjustment. 

Insecurity is another cause. A boy or girl feels lost, alienated from 
parents, perhaps not well accepted socially; life seems purposeless and 
without meaning, friends are marrying, and "soon nobody will be left" 
(incredible as it may seem, this reason is advanced innumerable times), 
and marriage appears a haven of refuge, of security. 

Impulse accounts for a distressing number of premature marriages. A 
boy and girl, alone or in a party, get to talking about marriage. "Why 
not?" they ask, often in jest and often with alcoholic encouragement. 
The discussion continues, romantically, daringly, or just as a novelty. 
Before the evening is over the idea is an accomplished fact. One girl 
played with her team in a basketball tournament one morning, eloped 
and married that afternoon, and returned to play in the final game that 
night. A girl, a high-school graduate working in an office, and a boy at 
tending college in her town, had had two casual dates. After attending 4 
dance, they decided to be married, and were that night. The first mar- 
lasted less than a year and produced a child whom the father never 
saw. The second lasted two bitter, unhappy, strife-torn years. Impulse 
also combines with any of the other causes; a couple may have been going 
together for some time and, with one of the partners faced with a real 
or fancied crisis, marriage is hit upon as a means of resolving it. 


riage 
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Premature fixation of affection, a logical result of going steady, con- 
tributes heavily to premature marriages. If people like each other well 
enough, enjoy each other's company well enough, get along together well 
enough to enjoy being together a great deal, love develops easily and 
naturally if the association is continued. Particularly, it develops when 
the two are together so exclusively that neither has the opportunity of 
enjoying going places and doing things with someone else. Without the 

balance wheel” of diversity of pleasant activities, romantic and other- 
wise, they become more and more dependent upon each other. It is 
natural for people to fall in love when they are constantly together, 
doing things which they both enjoy. When such constant company 
begins early, love is likely to come early, too. Unfortunately, when love 
comes during adolescence, it seldom constitutes a sound basis for mar- 
riage. But the couple in love cannot understand that; they lack the ma- 
turity and experience essential to understand the subtleties of human de- 
velopment involved. They are convinced that there is no deeper or more 
Permanent love than theirs, and they marry—only to find out their 
Mistake later, Here, again, is the inadvisability of going steady during 
adolescence, 
! Premarital pregnancy is frequently responsible for adolescent mar- 
Tages, and, psychologically, marriages thus produced are the most likely 
ot any to end in divorce. Often, if not usually, either the boy or the girl 
haq no desire to marry the other. Pleasure, not marriage, was the motivat- 
ing factor in their relationship. Thus, they may feel forced by parental 
and social pressure to marry without even a feeling of affection. Many 
times, indeed, before the marriage ceremony is completed, they regard 


“ach other with loathing, each thinking of the other as a betrayer, a 
g- Then, the fact of having been 


ca x A ; 
x Ptor, responsible for this happenin, T one 
Ngapi : å i many, wi 

8aging in premarital intercourse 1s thought by d 
Brounq : 17 Minds and emo- 
; 5, to be a handicap to success 


of free and unin 
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n 
“Ney also quickly robs the couple 
who 


land recreation 
way from his wife, 
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becomes correspondingly bitter, and her reproaches further alienate him. 
Finally, the expense entailed by the pregnancy may disastrously affect 
already overstrained financial resources, and deprivation of wanted things 
and anxiety about bills keep both husband and wife resentful, on edge, 
and irritable. Yet, in the interests of at least the mother and child, mar- 
riage seems almost, if not quite, a necessity. It is one of those situations 
for which there is no satisfactory solution. Marriage, with competent 
marriage counseling intensively and over a period of years as problems 
arise which threaten the marriage, is perhaps best. 

Early psychological maturation can cause boys and girls of adolescent 
chronological age to have achieved the intellectual and emotional ma- 
turity that makes possible true adult love and happy marriages. Thus, it 
is completely possible for boys and girls of twenty or under to marry and 
have married lives of happiness equal or superior to the lives of those 
who marry older. They are under the unavoidable handicap of limited 
social experience, limited practice of the art of being with people under 
many diverse circumstances and of learning to adjust personally and to 
help others be happy also. But some can and do achieve happy marriages 
despite this handicap. So it is well to conclude the examination of the 
dismal, unsound causes of adolescent marriages with this sound one: 
early achievement of adult love and the emotional capacity for marital 
adjustment, coupled with finding a person with whom one wishes to share 
his or her life. 

Looking around us we can see examples of this phenomenon, the un- 
known portion of that one out of fifteen cases mentioned earlier in which 
the marriage is continuing because the partners are happy together. An 
experienced counselor, however, would be able to predict with far more 
than random success which of the many teenage couples would achieve 
this adjustment. Have both been happy and well adjusted at home? Does 
it make “economic sense” for them to marry? Is each unselfish, not €80- 
centric? Is each easy to get along with? Does each cheerfully sacrifice his 
or her preferences to those of any friend or relative? Is each unusually in- 
telligent? Have they been in close association with each other for at least 
a year? Have they avoided bitterness in the disagreements which have 
arisen between them? Have they frankly discussed all matters intelligent 
people could think of on which disagreement might occur? Has each let 
the other see himself or herself as he really is, not putting on a mask 
designed to conceal or to please? If all these questions can be answered 
yes, the couple has an excellent chance of married happiness. More than 
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one, or at most two, no’s probably means the marriage will fall among 


the fourteen failures. 


Case of Ursula Usher 
Ursula Usher's parents consulted her teacher regarding her fail- 


ing work in school. She was passing music, failing everything else. 
The previous year she had failed two subjects; the year before, one. 
Prior to that time she had always passed, although with consistently 
low grades. Ursula is now eighteen, a petite, physically mature, at- 
tractive brunette, in the eleventh grade because of her failures, and, 
according to her parents, "likely to be in it from now on, according 
to the way she's getting along now." 

Asking questions about Ursula's attitudes regarding study, her 
Beneral adjustment at home, and her interests encouraged the par- 
Ents to take advantage of a friendly, professional person to pour out 
the whole story. Ursula was a sweet, affectionate child up until she 
Was twelve or thirteen, when she began to be irritable, rebellious, and 
Benerally fractious. She loved the out-of-doors, and was happiest when 
in the swimming pool or on the tennis court. 

She shared a room with her sister, with whom she was constantly 
at swords’ points. Ursula was meticulously neat and orderly, and her 
Sister's strewing clothes over their room was a constant source bd 
tion. On the other hand, the sister worked cheerfully and effectively 
in cleaning and cooking, while Ursula did the absolute minimum 
She could get by with, and that only under strongest compulsion. The 
mother was bookkeeper in the insurance business of the father. 

When asked for the chief areas of friction warn Ursula, the par- 
ents looked at each other and shrugged. Everything. If they tried to 
talk to her, she constantly made nasty remarks; If they didn't, she ac- 
used them of favoring her sister and ignoring het, ie dais 
not having enough clothes, although Mrs. Usher said she h: o 


than her mother and sister combined. She wouldn't study, would sit 
lookin at a book, if made to, but would not try to learn anything 
s 4 arks by being confined to the 


fro it. If penalized for tailing f her room and disappear into 
; her r a a 
Ouse, she would slip out the window o 


the woods, returning only after night had ue jon ur yes 
Pération, resorted to whipping her ipis esile a 
. e ac : 

Scream, cry, and rage, but nothing else wou'c bet 

An ine ae to the parents was Ribes ove aiar 
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TERRE 


Qi 


The Atlanta Jou rnal- Constitution. 


Figure 26. "Complete defiance of parental authority is seldom a phenomenon 
appearing for the first time in adolescence. Its roots customarily go back to 
childhood." 


with a college boy. She had "gone steady" with one boy after another 
for years, but this seemed to be different. They were talking of mar- 
riage. The boy, Prather, was twenty, attending the state university 0n 
an athletic scholarship. His family is perhaps a little more affluent 
than the Ushers, but miles below them in culture and types Ed in- 
terest. "He doesn't even use correct English," said Mr. Usher. "My 
speech is nothing to brag about, but he, a college student, talks dn 
an illiterate. And the funny papers are the height of his intellectua 
interest. I can't imagine how he is passing in college, but apparently 
he is." 

According to Ursula's story to the counselor, her parents picked on 
her all the time, favoring her younger sister. Also, they had interests 
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which were completely out of her own range of interests. Nothing 
she did pleased them. She wanted to go to work, but they insisted she 
Stay in high school. They were trying to break up her going with 
Prather. But he was sweet and good to her. When she ran off from 
home, he would meet her, and his parents would let her stay with 
them until she figured her folks had cooled off a little. If she and 
Prather married, his parents would build a room onto their house 
and the young couple could live there. Prather's father and mother 
were sweet and understanding, and Prather understood how she felt 
about things. Ursula seemed no more resentful of her father's whip- 
pings than of her parents and sister generally. Her strongest resent- 
ment was of any measure which kept her from Prather. They were 


Contemplating marriage very soon. 
Ursula was counseled in an attempt to get her to examine the 
realities of the situation under which she would live if married to 


Prather. Her relations with her parents were discussed. But through- 


Out a series of several consultations she made it plain that she would 


Cooperate in only one thing—leaving home to marry Prather. The 
Parents cooperated with the counselor's suggestions aimed at making 
home more pleasant for Ursula and reducing friction. But in a few 


Weeks Ursula and Prather eloped to a neighboring state. 
arents’ home unsatisfactory, and rented a 


They soon found his p É 3 
Prather lost his temporary job, 


small apartment. During the summer 
and Ursula became pregnant. She was dismayed, because Prather had 


always said that because of some peculiarity of her menstrual periods 
too, was dismayed; also, he 


she could not become pregnant. Prather, 
Was tired of marriage. Ursula's parents took the young couple in. One 


night Ursula and Prather, after retiring to their room, had a loud, 
e did not cook the foods he liked, 


acrimonious argument. He said sh Ed sel a: 
Was lazy and spoiled, slept all day and then didn t sleep a i T. a E 
kept him awake. Ursula's mother, fearing violence, called throug! 

the door to Prather to remember Ursula’s condition. He stormed out 
Of the house and did not return that night. Ursula cried herself to 
Sleep, 


vening his fa- 
Prather did not return next afternoon, and that € g 


i nervous, and the 
ther called to say that Prather was very tired and y 


h : s -h them and Ursula with her parents 
ad decided he should live ji eet ] At the insistence of Mrs. 


for “a de" hysterica 
while.” Ursula became ^y 7 s lli 
Usher, Prather came to the telephone and talked with Ursula, telling 
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her again of her shortcomings as a wife. Upon her entreaties he 
agreed to return to live with the Ushers for "a while." In a short time 
he obtained a job. The couple have now been married eight months 
and are still living with the Ushers. Ursula cries much of the time, and 
Prather is surly and unpleasant both to Ursula and to the Ushers. 
Ursula loves him devotedly. 

1. Explain possible causes of the change in Ursula's attitude when 
she was thirteen. 

2. What circumstances identifiable before their marriage suggested 
that marriage of Ursula and Prather would be unwise, at least at that 
time? 

3. What might have been done to prevent this marriage? 

4. What factors probably caused the discord between Ursula and 
Prather? 

5. How can the situation best be helped under the present cir- 
cumstances? 


DRINKING 


A study published in 1944 reported that 43 per cent of twelve- to six- 
teen-year-old girls surveyed said that they had taken a drink on one or 
more occasions. In the sixteen- to eighteen-year age group the percent- 
age rose to 55.15 Another study published in 1953 of drinking practices o 
students in twenty-seven colleges indicated that 74 per cent drank to some 
extent.!? 'The researchers conducting this study were cheered by the fact 
that the overwhelming proportion of college students who drank said 
they did so only twice a month or less. This author is more concerned 
with the fact also found that 6 per cent of the men students and 1 pe? 
cent of the women students studied showed positive signs of becoming 
problem drinkers. Upon first consideration, these numbers may appear 
small; when considered more seriously, however, the implications are 
staggering. Since alcoholism is a progressive condition, tending to grow 
in the life of an individual with the passing of time, such proportions 
bode ill for a tragic number of men and women in later life. 

Adolescent drinking almost invariably begins as a social gesture. Some- 
times it is to avoid being "different" from the remainder of a group 


18 M. Lederer, “We're Telling You," Ladies Home Journal, 1949, 61:20-21. 
19 R. Strauss and S. D. Bacon, Drinking in College. Yale University Press, New 


Haven, Conn., 1953. 
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whose members generally drink. Sometimes it is begun as a symbol of be- 
ing grown up. Evidence is lacking that drinking is begun for the reasons 
which cause it to become a major problem for so many drinkers as time 
goes on, reasons such as the temporary escape from reality which it offers, 
a feeling of stimulation which temporarily offsets fatigue, depression, or 
anxiety, and a feeling of power and invincibility. 

Alcohol is neither a poison nor a stimulant. It is a food rather than a 
poison, but a food which, consumed in more than minute quantities, 
cannot be absorbed by the body, and the surplus exercises a demonstra- 
ble numbing or drugging action on the brain. It is thus a depressant 
rather than a stimulant, the feeling of stimulation it produces being due 
to its injuring the individual's ability to recognize his fatigue, pain, or 
other injurious condition.?? Once adolescents at least partially overcome 
their distaste for the flavor and the sting which most experience upon 
their initial acquaintance with alcoholic beverages, they enjoy the feeling 
of freedom and reckless abandon alcohol commonly gives. It affects the 
higher mental centers and removes the inhibitions, the reminders of con- 
Science, the limitations of logic and good sense, which customarily keep 
People from doing things that might be "fun" but are certainly indiscreet, 


dangerous, or actively injurious. Thus, the boy or girl B even a mi- 
nute consumption of alcohol becomes incapable of exercising the judg- 
ment he or s rmally displays. A 

It e ipn peris pon of the common reasons for which peu 
Ple drink to excess is most undesirable, and it is probably unprofitable 
e reality instead of adjusting to it, to 
hich should be recognized and reckoned 
o as to be able to do, 


use to do because of 


to attempt to do so. To escap 
numb the feelings to conditions W 
with, or to still the voices of conscience and reason : 
Without inhibitions, things one would ordinarily re dios et ciet 
their danger or impropriety, all contain within them 


m ; i ; habit-forming in 
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being, at least on the surface, relatively harmless to being both symp- 
toms and producers of serious maladjustments. 

Seldom, if ever, does a boy or girl begin drinking in the belief that 
drinking will ever become for him more than a pleasant social custom. 
The habit grows; how fast and often is suggested by the statistics cited 
earlier. Even aside from its habit-forming propensities, the large propor- 
tion of thefts, assaults, sexual derelictions, and other delinquent behavior 
committed while the offender is under its influence attest alcohol's de- 
moralizing nature. 
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CHAPTER 15 


COUNSELING ADOLESCENTS 


PREVIEW 
The Nature of Counseling 


H . H 
(Helping the counselee solve his own problems effectively.) 
ED 
Mc A IONAT, AND Teachers can usually do these two, although some special 
ATIONAL knowledge is required. 
Training and supervised experience is required for some 


PE 
ERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
types of personal-adjustment counseling. 
the clinical psychologist 


Psychotherapy should be left to 


PSYCHOTH ERAPY 
or psychiatrist. 
Objectives of Adjustmental Counseling 
TYPE 
NATURE OF THE PROCESS 
of a normal person to environmental 


Stakes 
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lonal counseling The adjustment 


Re.eq $ stress. 
ucative counseling Changing well-established attitudes and behavior pat- 
terns. 
deeply rooted aspects of the personality. 


Rec ; 
Onstructive therapy Changing basic, 


Guidelines in Counseling Adolescents 


- Avoid: preaching, showing shock, emotional involvement, depth therapy. 
- Take time; don't seem hurried. 
* Get the counselee to talk. 

: Obtain as much information 
- Respect confidences. 

i Encourage the counselee to think and reaso 
- Think of and treat counseling 


as possible. 
n his way to à sound decision. 


asa continuing process. 
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THE NATURE OF COUNSELING 


Dictionary definitions of counseling cluster around the ideas of giving 
advice and recommending a course of action. These activities may in- 
deed be a part of counseling, but they represent a very small part of the 
process that psychologists, psychiatrists, and school counselors refer to as 
counseling. Essentially counseling is assisting a person to make a wise 
decision or adopt a wise course of action, but it involves a great deal of 
fact finding, much work in analyzing appropriate data and determining 
interrelationships, and interpretation to ascertain meaning and implica- 
tions. When all these latter requisites are satisfied, giving the advice or, 
better, enabling the counselee to perceive the implications of his situa- 
tion and to make a sound decision on his own initiative is often a rela- 
tively quick, easy matter. In short, giving the advice or making the proper 
decision is often the casiest part of counseling; doing the spade work 
necessary for sound advising or deciding is the real job. 

A major problem in counseling is often finding the real reason why 
counseling is being sought. Many times the reason originally offered by 


i s. 
George Peabody College for Te acher: 


Figure 27. “The counselor will typically do more asking than telling, more 
listening than talking.” 
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parents or adolescents for seeking counsel bears little resemblance to the 
true problem. We have already discussed several cases in which the osten- 
sible reason for seeking help was merely an incidental side-product of the 
real problem, or perhaps did not even exist at all. Experienced coun- 
selors never proceed on the assumption that the original problem pre- 
sented them is the crucial condition to be studied and dealt with. A re- 
quest for vocational counseling may cover a demoralizing parent-child 
conflict. A complaint of inability to concentrate may conceal severe in- 
ternal conflicts. Like a physician, a counselor must learn to distinguish 
between causes and symptoms and not become preoccupied with the lat- 
ter to the exclusion of the former. 

There are many types of counseling, many types of situations in 
which counseling takes place. The most common counseling received by 
adolescents is that given by their parents. Sometimes parental counseling 
is a fairly formalized affair, as when a father says to a son, "Let's go out 
where we will not be disturbed, Son. I want to talk to you about your 
plans for the summer." It may be extremely informal and occur in al- 
most any guise, as when Mother says, “Olive, you'd better be planning 
how to budget your allowance to get the clothes you will need this fall," 


or Father says, "Will, have you thought of getting up early to do your 


studying instead of staying up so late?" Olive's mother is counseling her 


by direct suggestion; Will's father is counseling nimi by asking a question 
which he hopes will set Will off on a profitable line of thought, Both are 
legitimate counseling techniques. Even more “‘directive’ counseling would 
have been for Olive's mother to say, "Olive, you'd better start saving ten 
dollars a month for your fall clothes." This, too, x perfectly legitimate 
counseling, but does less to encourage the counselee in wise selkdirecHon 
than do the other forms illustrated. Parental counseling obviously covers 
virtually every subject, every type of situation, in which counseling is 
given. Parental counseling often is advice or guidance regarding a course 
of action without the preliminaries of data gathering and interpreting, 
because parents are likely to have much information concerning their 
children’s affairs without formal research. However, 1n many instances 
parental counseling is faulty because parents depend upon their soe 
knowledge of their child's affairs to counsel him and, therefore, fail to 
learn of and consider vital circumstances which ought to have been con- 
sidered in counseling. Teachers are likely to miake the same oe in 
counseling students they feel they know well, and “shoot from the hip 


without doing adequate preparation prior to offering ee ae 
Counseling done on academic aspects of a boy's or girl's school life 
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is called “educational counseling." This c 
student both on study habits or 
take to achieve a desired educ 


c 1 a 
ategory includes itp. V 
'ses uic 

academic needs and on courses he sho 


d room 
ational program. Every good home 
teacher or faculty advisor provides 


E S " : ine 
this type of counseling as a rout 
part of working with pupils for wh 


om he is responsible. April is failing 
biology. Her biology teacher has a consultation, or several consultations, 
with her to determine the cause of her difficulty, April's laboratory meth- 
ods are examined to see if carelessness or blind “direction following, 

instead of reasoning through her laboratory assignments, is responsible 
for her poor work. Her manner of preparing homework, of studying as: 
signments, is studied to see if faulty methods in these areas are responsible 


for her difficulties, April and her teacher 8o over her test papers, looking 
for indications of the nature and cause of her 
ing what can best be done 
and reflection on them will 


; iscuss- 
poor showing and discu 
about it. All these activities are counseling, 


re-emphasize the point made that counseling 
typically involves much More investigation than giving advice. 


Educational counseling, in the sense of 
his high-school or college pr 
gation of the circumstances indivi 
deviation from a uniform 
disabilities? In what are 


al. Does he show any unusual 
aptitudes, any special abilities OT 
rests highest? What are his figurs 
oing to college? Entering nurse’s 
at courses have already 
the diploma sought or future 


as are his inte 


plans projected? 
In the process of bringin j gether in a systematic pat 
tern, the end result of educ accomplished; the 


n accumulating mass of pertinent facts 


and says, “Why, it looks like I had better do so and so,” without any 
formal statement by the teacher that “I think you had better do this or 
that.” This is fine counseling, because it has incre 
capacity for intelligent self-direction and problem so] 

“Vocational counseling” is often done in scho 
quently than educational counseling, it is done b 
the teacher, someone especially trained in that type of counseling. How- 
ever, when a boy or girl is interested in Physics or geography, he may 
have consultations with the teacher of one of those subjects and learn 
what careers are available in the field in which he is interested, what his 


relative likelihood of success in the field would be, and what educational 


ased the counselee’s 
ution. 

9l, though, more fre- 
Y someone other than 
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Vocational coun- 
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program would be necessary to prepare for each career. 
seling, except of a routine sort involving mostly telling a boy or girl what 
courses to take for this or that vocational plan, is usually done by a 
aptitude testing and having a 


vocational counselor especially trained in 
of information on 


possibilities and sources 
al counselor will be experienced in 
ation for a given career, as is 


vast knowledge of career 
various occupations. The vocation 
helping a person design a program of prepar 
ance. He will also help the counselee make 
ll his pattern of interests and aptitudes 


coincides with the requirements of a specific career, evaluate the social 
and financial returns of the career, and formulate a plan for career prepa- 
and circumstances of the individual. 

eighing many factors and ar- 
orrectly evaluated, 


involved in educational guid 
fine discriminations as to how we 


ration suited to the needs 
Good vocational counseling requires w 
riving at a decision in which each factor is not only c 
but also given its appropriate weight in reaching the final decision. Even 
family financial and social status should be considered. It would be 
dubious judgment, at best, to encourage a boy of little-above-average 
intelligence to aim for a career as a lawyer when his family would be un- 
able to provide him with any financial support in his preparation. On 
the other hand, advising a girl of like intellectual ability to stop her 
education at the end of high school and get a job as a clerk, when her 
parents are both college graduates and amply able to finance the educa- 
al to fit her for a position in their social world, 
would display an equal disregard of reality. The average teacher can 
prepare himself to do a relatively good job of vocational guidance by 
extensive self-education, but such guidance requires vastly more than the 
mere application of sound common sense. 
“Personal-adjustment counseling” is a 
helping people work out minor to moder 
tional problems. Almost everyone does this sort of counseling to some 
extent. A girl asks her teacher, ^I seem to have a gift for making people 
an I do better?" A boy asks his pastor, “How can I 
s to my little brother?" A man asks his 
bout my financial problems and con- 
centrate on doing something about them?” All these represent everyday 
problems of adjustment which normal people have. They ask someone 
in whom they have confidence for counsel on how to solve their problems. 
On a deeper level of complexity and seriousness there is the boy who 
has a hostility toward his parents and the girl who resorts to sexual 


tion they regard as minim 


term commonly applied to 
ately serious social and emo- 


angry at me. How c 
keep from saying mean thing 
friend, "How can I stop worrying a 
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itv i i : Ez i and secu- 
promiscuity in a misguided attempt to fill a need for affection an ipie 
a : E: > fi s10Nna 
rity. Many schools have faculty members with considerable profes 


a oa S - lping 
education in determining the roots of such maladjustments and helping 
the boy or girl work out a better rel 


Untrained but sympathetic teachers : f 
proficiency and reputation as counselors, as, through generations 0 
pupils, they come to be known as ones w 
feels mixed up, confused 
without a minimum of on 
personal-adjustment coun 
in attempting to help 
deeper than simple m 
People are prone to sec 


: s T ciety. 
ationship to himself and to society 


. a. b ci rable 
occasionally acquire consider 


ho can help a boy or girl who 
' OF out of step with the world. The ore 
€ year's graduate training in the specific ATER a 
seling, however, should be extremely cautious 
adolescents whose adjustmental Vi icri de 
aladjustment to a specific situation. Untrainec 
the problem as a very simple, uncomplicated one 
for which they can give quick, clear-cut, unequivocal answers or solu- 
tions, never even Suspecting the complex maze 
Although the public and many profession 
ing the fact, it is as unsafe for the 
ble practical experience to try 


of underlying dynamics. 
al people are slow in recogniz- 
Boodhearted amateur with considera- 

to assist seriously maladjusted boys and 
girls as it is for him to try to treat boys and girls for measles or sore throats. 
If his diagnosis is correct and no unrecognized complications exist, the 
"practical nurse" may do fine, However, without professional education 
and a supervised internship in personal-adiustment counseling, the well- 
meaning teacher, physician, minister, or friend is tragically likely to treat 
Superficial symptoms, allowing the basic condition to become progres- 
sively worse, and even unwittingly damaging the boy or girl through 
injurious remarks, advice, or interpretations which are perfectly good 
c completely erroneous from the 


chodynamics. One such error which 
Parting comp 


standpoint of technical f: 
will illustrate the sharp 
psychodynamics js the case of the boy 
drawn from social Participation, “Good commo 
gests a solution: get out and mix w 
get in the swing of things, don't 


act and psy 


any of good common sense and 
9r girl who is depressed and with- 
n sense" immediately sug- 
ith People, have a good time, play, 


allow yourself time to wallow in depres- 
sion. Unfortunately, ina large Proportion of cases such advice, if fol- 
lowed, will frustrate the boy or girl more than ever, emphasize his essential 
"aloneness," and May produce a full-fledged patient for the psychiatrist or 
clinical psychologist. 


The next most serious case of person 


al maladjustment is the boy or 
girl with deep-seated internal conflicts, 


Personality disturbances, anxie- 
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ties, phobias, “conversion reactions” in which emotional stresses may be 
manifested by physical pain or illness without organic basis, and other 
such serious conditions. These require the attention of the psychologist or 
physician especially trained in psychotherapy. Such a psychologist is cus- 
tomarily called a clinical psychologist, the physician a psychiatrist. Either 
may be called a psychoanalyst if that has been the form of his psycho- 


therapeutic training. The relative competence of a member of either of 


these categories of psychotherapists to deal with a serious maladjustment 


is determined solely by the relative competence of the specific therapist, 
not the orientation of his training. The clinical psychologist cannot pre- 


scribe drugs or give physical treatment to a patient, but physical treat- 


Ment is rarely essential to psy 
Customarily require confinement 
needed, can ordinarily be supplied by 
on the other hand, often lacks the res 


knowledge of psychodynamics outside, but often pertinent to, the field of 
art of the preparation of the clinical psycholo- 


chotherapy (except in psychoses, which 
in an institution) and, where it is 
the family doctor. The psychiatrist, 
earch orientation and extensive 


psychotherapy which is a p: 


gist. 

The role of the teacher in counseling adolescents should be confined 
id girls with simple “situation 
he beginning of the next section. However, teach- 
must know something of the more 


liscriminate between those within 


to work with boys ar al" maladjustments such 
as those illustrated at t 
ers and other workers with youth 
able to ¢ 


serious maladjustments to be 
and those requiring more specialized pro- 


their capabilities to handle 
Unfortun: 
aining whether a boy or girl is suffering 
al disturbance to justify referral to a 


fessional preparation. itely, it is as impossible to provide a 
definitive criterion for ascert 
à severe-enough emotional or ment pane 
psychotherapist as it is to provide such a criterion as to whether or not 


a particular physical illness jus 
The safest course is for the teacher 
psychologist any boy or girl who displays unusual departure from the 
smates in the area of emotional stability, anxieties, hos- 
cies, Or withdrawal over a considerable period of time, 


tifies or necessitates calling in a physician. 
to refer to the counselor or school 


norm of his clas 
tilities, delinquen 
and who does not respond to counselin: 
or school psychologist can determine whe 
referral to a psychotherapist is necessary- à 
the teacher should bring the case to the attention of the principal. If he 
agrees, the student's parents may 
sible need of psychological examination di 


g by the teacher. The counselor 
ther treatment at that level or 
If no such person is available, 


be called in and the boy's or girl's pos- 
scussed. If not, as principal 
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he assumes responsibility for the student's welfare 
concerned, telling the teacher what to do or other 
case. 

It has been said that to reject 
choose total darkness rather th 
recognizing the inadequacy 


as far as the school is 
"wise disposing of the 


a light because it is imperfect is to 
an some enlightenment. On this theory, 
of such a list, but also recognizing the urgent 
need for some criterion for guidance, the following list of behaviors or 


epo: a 's 
symptoms is included as guidance for teachers. The possibility of a boy 
or girl's needing referral 


therapist should be consid 
to exist longer than 
boy or girl to achie 
are unsuccessful. 


to à counselor, school psychologist, or page 
lered if any of the following conditions appear 
a few weeks and if the teacher's efforts to help n 
ve a better relationship to himself, life, and society 


T à UK. ý A articipate 
1. Passivity, withdrawal or solitari ness. Extreme failure to participé 
normally both in class activities and 


in social relationships. : 
ili ^ rid d- 
2. Hostility and aggre Strong and persistent antisocial ten 
encies, attitudes, or activities. 


3. Anxieties, phobias, Any of these attitudes conspicu- 
Ously in excess of the degree Appropriate to the circumstances. A 98 
student terribly fearfu] of not making an A, for example. 

4. Internal conflicts. Strong conflicting drives producing any of the 


three conditions above, Inability to undertake a much-desired project be- 
cause of fear of failure, for example. 


5. Emotional instability. Emo 
Proportion to the circumstances; e] 


ssiveness. 


tenseness. 


tional response frequently out of all 

ation, depression, anxiety, etc. 

be abnormal, but may indicate com- 
asic personality inadequacies or maladjust- 

ments, 


9. Compulsive or obsessive behavior or attitudes. Repetitive actions 
or ideas inappropriate to the circumstances in which they occur. 
10. Stuttering, nail biting, facial grimaces, tics. Such physical anom- 
ptoms of Oversevere emotional stress. 


11. Actions or relationships Suggesting homosexuality. 
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12. Night terrors, somnambulism, enuresis. Teachers will seldom 


learn of such occurrences unless consulted by the parents. 
13. Development of a new problem as fast as another is disposed of. 


OBJECTIVES OF 
ADJUSTMENTAL COUNSELING 


As implied in earlier portions of this chapter, counseling is for the 
purpose of assisting an individual to achieve better adjustment of some 
sort, and may involve coping with problems of different magnitudes and 
depth. A good classification of types of psychotherapy can be applied 
with advantage to counseling (actually, psychotherapy is a form of coun- 
seling, but only counseling of relatively serious cases of emotional or per- 
sonality disturbances is ordinarily referred to as psychotherapy). In in- 
creasing order of severity of the problem being dealt with and the depth 
of change in the individual involved, counseling can well be thought 
of as situational, re-educative (different from educational counseling as 


already discussed), and reconstructive. 


Situational Counseling 

This is counseling on a localized or relatively superficial problem. 
superficial in the sense of the depth of personality and emotional involve- 
ment, be it noted. Situational maladjustments may be as agonizing as 
e case of a normal girl who is the victim of a vendetta 
irls in the class and is being driven to distraction 
as the name implies, situational maladjust- 
e situation in which the person finds 


any others, as in th 
by a hostile clique of & 


by their activities. However, 

amentally from th 

himself, not from defects in his self concept, personality structure, or 
> 


adjustive mechanisms. The boy who shows sip morning after morning 
bleary-eyed and sleepy and is failing his courses ds more frequently react- 
ing maladjustively to a situation than developing a Henro; and counsel- 
ing which enables him to work out an adjustment to his life situation is 
often within the scope of the teacher. The girl who mopes for a week, 
fails to do her homework, sits listlessly in class, and weeps often and 
copiously may not be developing a manic-depressive psychosis; she may 
be displaying a situational maladjustment to her boy friend’s moving 
away or dropping her for another girl. Both conditions are relatively 


they do not inv 


ments arise fund 


superficial in that olve deep-seated maladjustments. 
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It is the author's belief, b 


dus i ublic 
ased on several years of teaching in p 
schools, that a well 


adjusted teacher with professional preparation ap 
propriate to high-school] teaching ca 
tional counseling than 
counseling js 


re situa- 
n properly do much more s a 
i ' course, suc 

teachers typically undertake. Of course, 
time-consuming, but 


i ‘ounsel 
often teachers’ failure to cou 
students js due not to ] 


3 assuming the 
ack of time, but to fearfulness of assumit Am 
: i s — am asked, 
responsibility of rendering such assistance. Time after time I : 


'airs of. 
, SN > personal affairs 

How far can a teacher properly go in prying into the person 
a boy or girl?” My answer invari 
ment indicates is in the best 


‘As far as your professional jel 
interest of the boy or girl concerned: = 
short, the same distance as a lawyer or physician who attempts to se 
the individual, be rox ahii 
To be most effective, counseling should emphasize the boy's or gi 
Solving of his own problems, reaching 


Pbxs on jon 
a reasoned and logical solut 
making possible his o 


wn decision, rather than the counselor ree 
judiciously and then telling the counselee the answer. Questions, I 
pretations, and discussion may be used to guide the counsclee's prog: z 
in adjustive, rather than maladjustive, perceptions and reasoning. The 
is no reason why a counselor should not m 
recommendations if they seem i 
ally result if the counselee 
Participates, rather th 


ake specific suggestions or 
ndicated, but better adjustment will usu- 
arrives at them q 
an having them h 
be done by 


trough processes in which he 

anded to him on a silver platter. " 
Counseling may | teachers in a short conversation while 
walking down the hall with a student or by prearranged appointment. 
Of Course, the bigger 


"malized 

9r more persona] the problem, the more formali 

the situation likely to be required for its successful h 
A word of warning is 


or symptom of maladjust 
if the counselee disp] 
in reality, suspect th 


andling. 
appropriate at this point: 
ment Springs Up as fast 
ays attitudes w 


€ existence 


If another problem 
as one is disposed of, OF 
hose existence seem to have no basis 
ofa maladjustive condition deeper than 


ondingly deeper therapy. 
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will not willingly speak in a group is another. Re-education is needed 
by such adolescents. The roots of their difficulties extend back over 
longer periods of time than do the roots of situational difficulties. More 
of the self concept is involved. Attitudes involved run deeper, even 
though they are not necessarily more intense than the attitudes in the 


maladjustments resulting largely from situational factors. Thus, to be 


effective, counseling must be deeper. This is the gray area between rela- 
tively simple counseling and psychotherapy; sometimes a specific case 
will appear to be one and, upon further investigation, prove to be the 
other. The less deep-rooted cases requiring re-educative counseling, such 
as the two cited above, can often be handled by a well-adjusted and 
sympathetic teacher. More serious ones, as, for instance, if the boy’s re- 
jection of authority extends to his own father or if the girl's self-conscious- 
ness is such that she refuses to answer when called on in class, should re- 
ceive the attention of a trained counselor. Some such cases will require 
and be so referred. The boy’s hostility finding outlet in 


psychotherapy oe i : 
ind the girl thus living her social life, might 


elaborate autistic thinking, à 


be examples of such extreme conditions. 
As can be seen, the key factor in re-educative counseling is the identi- 
CX ; 


fication of attitudes and elements of the self concept which produce the 
maladjustment and the changing of those attitudes and the self concept 
appropriately. Both are likely to require considerable professional skill, 
and failure to handle them properly can badly worsen the situation. The 
girl with buck teeth, for instance, may have them because insecurity in 
early childhood led to thumb-sucking, which malformed her mouth, or 


T iou S: > 
she may have developed her undue self. conse usness from her self con 
he buck teeth being merely a convenient feature 


er case, insisting that she move out socially may 
e expense of increasing internal tension, and 
adaches or severe acne to reinforce her de- 
e. Causal factors of maladjustments at 
ather than simple correction, as was 
e thus seen to involve powerful 


cept formed in infancy, t 
on which to focus. In eith 
cause her to do so at th 
she may develop migraine he: 
fenses against mixing with peopl 
the level calling for re-education r 
needed in situational maladjustments, ar 


elements within the boy or girl, not merel : ' r 
ternal reality. Treatment is similarly complicated. Like diagnosis of the 


it involves considerable knowledge of the dynamics of adjust- 


y his or her adjustment to ex- 


difficulty, 


ment rather than “pl 


Aside from the complexity of the probl à; 
re-educative counseling is likely to require more 


ain common sense." 
lems, processes, and defensive 


mechanisms involved, 
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time than a teacher can afford to spend on 


5 ions 
1 a student. Many consultati 
are likely to be needed, and often lengthy on 


es. 
Reconstructive Therapy 


à CM - Jogist 
This is the Province of the Psychotherapist, the clinical psycholog 


or the psychiatrist, as previously discussed. Here we find at work "a 
lying far below the level of the patient's consciousness. Often a wen ni 
pattern of misleading Symptoms and reaction patterns has xi -— 
person against his rea] problem's being bro e 
to light. A migraine headache Which puts one in bed for wo days us 
be Psychologically preferable to facing the conflict in feelings wa " 
all the resources of the patient's inci 
ay to preserve the anonymity of the conflict. e 
must be remembered that in these deep-seated maladjustive states - 

ally completely unrecognized by the patient. lur 
cally, these causal factors are so unpleasant that they have been relegat 


" - sions 
to the nether Pits of the unconscious, where they produce the ten 
and maladjustive attitudes and behaviors which [s 


m a, ad: A 1,6. 
n fact, his behavior and attitudes are maladjustive, 


he 
» at least partly because 


ifferent, unperceived one, : 
quently becomes Physically ill before a test, 
a fever perhaps, is a good illustration of a poer 
ructive therapy, not because of the vomiting OI 
t because of the anxiety regarding failure or com- 


powerful that Physical illness is preferable as an 


i i sS 
atever else is causing the stre 
- The dynamics of some thera 


Pod hun 
uss here, must be applied we 
h "aps : is far 
r to rectify the maladjustive mechanisms. It is 


» all too complicated to disc 
appropriate manne 


better to refer sever. 
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GUIDELINES 
IN COUNSELING ADOLESCENTS 


Every chapter in this text is a chapter on counseling adolescents. 
Counseling is not a technique; it is a profession. Good counseling is not 
a matter of mastering some procedural techniques. It requires broad, 
deep knowledge of the dynamics of human adjustment and specialized 
knowledge of individual and group differences. The counselor attempting 


to counsel an adolescent girl on improving her heterosexual adjustment 


without a thorough knowledge of the psychosexual differences between 


boys and girls would be subjecting her to as much danger of injury as 
would a surgeon operating on her without a knowledge of physiology. 
Lack of knowledge of the facts and principles of mental growth would 


make it impossible for a counselor to counsel a boy or girl intelligently 
a specialized field, but its 


on academic matters. Counseling is, indeed, 
and depth of knowledge 


specialization lies principally in the breadth 
of psychology, the dynamics of adjustment, and psychopathology it re- 
quires, not in the special techniques employed. 

Counseling adolescents involves, first of all, learning what adolescents 
are like, the forces that operate within them (drives, motives, adjustive 
mechanisms, etc.) and upon them (parental influences, social relation- 
ships, social pressures, etc.). It requires a knowledge of how people react 
to frustrations, how emotions affect one, and how a person can want 
two mutually exclusive things or feel two opposite ways at the same time. 
Some introductory texts in adolescent psychology confine themselves to 
adolescents feel, what they do, how many 
another, and similar descriptive ma- 
mics, why they are and feel 


presentation of facts as to how 
have one interest and how many 
terials. Virtually all consideration of dyna 
like that, is left to advanced courses. This text, as the title implies, goes 
more than slightly into the dynamics of adolescent adjustment—feel- 
ings, behavior, defensive and adjustive mechanisms—because the author 
feels that teachers and workers with adolescent girls and boys need to 
know something of these things, and many of them will take no more 


advanced courses in psychology. 

Therefore, although the remainder of this chapter is devoted to cer- 
tain principles and techniques of counseling, it must be borne in mind 
that the real substance of counseling lies in the preceding chapters. This 
final chapter merely contains some relatively simple and mechanical 
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techniques by which the kno 
to bear on the problems of 
previous analogy of the surg 
operating clothes, arran 
ments, but not how to 
professional knowledge 
education. 


wledge of the previous chapters is — 
an individual boy or girl. Continuing - 
eon, this chapter would tell how to put B 
ge the operating room, and prepare the jp 
perform the operation. That is the realm of "- 
achieved throughout. all previous professiona 


. T . "— iniques 
With full recognition that the following are mechanical tecl ; dre 
í ; ; succ 10 
calculated to Sive counseling the best Opportunity of success, T 


counseling procedures themselves, teachers, 


rkers 
parents, and other work 
with adolescents may find th 


em helpful as guidelines in counseling. 


Principles and Technic 


l. Three things to avo 
very human tendencies 


]ues in Counseling Adolescents 


id. Several “natural,” "common sense," ar 
are either useless or actively detrimental to goot 
etting off on the wrong foot in counseling, en 
and avoided. Preaching is the almost universa 
untrained counselors. They know what Il 
hat he is doing is wrong, and the Vanni 
and persuade him to do differently. Na 
cally disregarded; often it is actively 1n- 
because the counselee finds the counselor 
parents, the judge, everyone else has, eas 
agonism toward the counselor as he previously hac 
benefit of their wisdom. Thus, he be 


o counseling because he has lo 


i 1e 
st confidence in tl 
counselor, 


Showing shock. In many cases, a boy or girl is receiving e pni 
because of attitudes or behavior which, according to conventional stand- 
ards, is Shocking, disgusting, OF outrageous. It is not the proper func: 


tion of a dentist to fee] Outrage over a patient's letting his teeth get into 
a deplorable condition; € to take what is there and help 


; it is his Province à 

the patient do the best he can with them, The counselor's responsibility 
is identical: not to judge morality, but to help the counselee make the 
most advantageous adjustment Possible, w 
are considered. 


the good of society 
adolescent often will either withdraw mentally and emotionally and not 
“open up” in the manner req 


ately set out to bait the counsel 


hen both his own good and 
If the counselor shows shock, the 


uired for successful counseling, or deliber- 
or by scandalizing him. 
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Emotional involvement. This works two ways. The counselor should 
avoid becoming emotionally involved with a counselee or his problems 
to the extent of obscuring his objectivity and best judgment. It is neces- 
sary to feel and show sympathy and understanding in many cases; it 
destroys the counselor's capacity for best assistance if the feelings become 
so acute that he identifies with the adolescent and concentrates on de- 


fending rather than helping him. On the other hand, counselees often 
ally involved with the coun- 


show a strong tendency to become emotion 
e of opposite sexes, or a 


selor—a romantic attachment when the two ar 
crush when the two are of the same sex. Such situations can be prevented 


or handled by limiting contacts with the counselee to the specified times 
of consultations and avoiding intimate, subtly flirtatious, or provocative 
tones, expressions, or attitudes. The tendency for a counselee to become 
emotionally involved with a psychotherapist is called transference, and is 
f much psychotherapy, but should not be encouraged 


an essential part o 
elor. The complications which can arise are too 


by the teacher-couns 
dangerous and potentially destructive to both parties. 
Depth therapy. When one discovers a new era of knowledge—learn- 


ing about the way the child's unconscious converts a hostility toward the 
mother into obstreperousness in school, as an example—the natural 
tendency is to use that. knowledge. Many jokes are current about the 
person with a couple of courses in psychology behind him (or whose 
"crowd" has "taken up" Freud) who tells a friend that his cutting his 
finger is evidence of an unconscious death wish, and the like. But teach- 
ers or others functioning officially or semiofficially as counselors have a 
professional obligation to avoid exceeding the limits of their own pro- 
fessional training and experience in their interpretations. Not only are 
interpretations foreign to the habitual thoughts of nonpsychologists likely 
to antagonize rather than impress the counselee; if they do not antago- 
nize him, they may arouse anxieties and conflicts and advance his mal- 
adjustive state from merely situational to one involving his own self 
concept and personality mechanisms. In short, protinga counselee's un- 
conscious, bringing his repressed conflicts to light, giving him interpre- 
tations of relationships which he has shut away from CONSCIOUS recogni- 
tion is psychological surgery, to be left to the psychotherapist. Help the 
counselee on the level of environmental adjustment; do not attempt to 
psychoanalyze him. 


2. Take time, and don’t seem hurrie 
he wants or needs help. Even if he needs it without wanting it, he 


d. An adolescent is before you 


because 
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still evaluates your interest in him p. 
to give his needs priority over oth = pese 

: : . e 
to meet a deadline, having allocated a certain amount of tim 
and being unwilling to exceed it, 


‘hich you seem 
aruy by the extent to which y 


are all subtly destructive to the eni 
lishment of good rapport, good relationship between counselor m 
counselee. It gives the impression (often all too true) that the i a 
girl is being given time not on the basis of his needs, but on the basi 


n 
ui 9; 5 si atters. Whe 
what time is left over from more important” or pressing matter 

you must unavoidably termin 


€Xplain this to him at the b 
consultation if it prov 
explanation and ma 


ate the interview at a specified time, — 
eginning, making arrangements for fut "m 
es to be needed, or, when the time comes, da jen 
king of arrangements. In either case, during pn 
refully avoid any appearance of being rushed— i 
assage of time. Use whatever — 
Aces dictate, but whatever t d 
?t the clock, has your undivide 


a 


escent see that he, n 


In many instances, a boy's or girl's tik: 
a sympathetic adult leads to clearer pae 
à solution arrived at by the boy or girl Ti 
counselor. This is a highly desirable result, 


. B i ap- 
arshaling appropriate facts and appiying T 
propriate principles, and arriving at a sound solution as a result o. 
own efforts, It gives him 


a n its 
action and plunging ahead regardless of i 
suitability or unsuitability, 


Getting the boy or girl to talk can be accomplished by asking ques’ 
tions which require thought and explanation, not a simple “yes” or “no 
or à statement of fact to answer, As an example, little is likely to be ac- 
a boy or girl, "Did you get along with your teach- 
better is asking, “How did you get 
ers in elementary School?" There is no can't-miss 
ill get a counselee to open up and talk, 

at will frequently encourage it is, “Tell 
me about how you got along w 


ith your teachers in elementary school, 
whether you liked them, whether they treated you well, and what you 
thought of them.” 


question th 


i j i rried, working: 
er things. Seeming hurried, 
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In a good counseling interview the counselor will typically do much 
more asking than telling, more listening than talking, more guiding of 
the counselee’s reasoning toward self-solution of problems than present- 


ing him with ready-made solutions. It is readily seen that if this principle 


is observed, the opportunity to preach is cut to a minimum. Often a boy 


or girl needs assistance not because his problem is particularly difficult, 
the decision to be made a difficult one, or the proper course of action 
difficult to determine, but because he never systematically explored the 
factors pertinent to his problem, decision, or course of action. Talking 
his problem through shows him what he can accomplish by systematic 
effort. Of course, the counselor guides the discussion as necessary by ques- 
tions, suggestions, and interpretations appropriate to the circumstances. 
He does not leave the adolescent to find his way alone to a decision, 
but he encourages or leads him rather than making the decision for 
him. 

4. Obtain as much information as possible. One big reason why the 
preparation of counselors involves several courses is that there are so 
any courses are required to cover them 
all. Ideally, each of the short case digests presented in this text should 
have run to five, ten, or perhaps fifty pages of information about the boy 
or girl, his or her past history, home situation, parental relations, school 
and medical history, psychological tests taken, and comprehensive minute 
detail of his or her relations with various people in the environment. 
Space requirements prohibit such adequate presentation of cases, and 
only a few of the most highly pertinent and significant facts have been 
selected from the mass of data accumulated on each of the cases and pre- 
sented in the case digest. References at the end of the chapter will in- 
clude some books giving case studies in the elaborate detail necessary for 
proper counseling. After a case has been completed, it is easy to look 
over the data and identify a relatively few significant factors which ex- 
ercised major influence on a counselee's adjustment. But the counselor 
cannot know in advance what those relatively few factors are going to be 
nd thus must gather great masses of facts and in- 
formation from which the pertinent ones may eventually be gleaned. The 
author's case material on the cases digested for discussion in this text 
never included less than the equivalent of ten pages of case data; more 
frequently twenty or thirty pages were accumulated in the process of 
securing the picture of the case which could later be summarized in as 


many lines! 


many aspects to every case that m. 


in a particular case, à 
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parents, details of sexual behavior, details of hopes, fears, likes, and dis- 
likes which the counselee would knowingly tell no other person on earth 
except another equally competent counselor. Sometimes information is 
imparted on the promise that it will not even be revealed to the coun- 
selee’s physician, actions and thoughts being really much more personal 
and intimate than one’s physical body. Not only must the counselor re- 


frain from betraying such confidence directly through revealing them to 
he must take care also not to reveal 


e name of the boy or girl in- 
able to recognize (or think he 
e identifying fact or char- 


other teachers, counselors, or the like; 
the imparted information even though th 
volved is not revealed. A listener may be 


recognizes, which may be as bad or worse) som 
does not have the counselor's professional re- 


acteristic. That listener 
and thus the “confidence” becomes a 


Sponsibility to maintain secrecy, 
matter of common gossip. (In the cases presented in this text, the essen- 
are presented in real-life form. However, not 


tial dynamics of actual cases 
ata, have been sufficiently changed as 


merely names, but all identifying d 


to render the cases impossible of identification.) 
6. Encourage the counselee to think and reason his way to a sound 
£ 


decision. This idea, already repeatedly mentioned, is deserving of spe- 
cial emphasis here because it is really the essence of counseling. The 
counselor may perceive clearly the boy's or girl's problem, what should 
what decision should be made, what course of action 


be done about it, ? 
boy or girl recognizes the problem, the soundness 


pursued, but until the 


and the advanta 
ledge. Of course, the counselor can reach a 


ition to the counselee, but the process 


m ^s urse actio x B 
of a decision, ges of a course of action, he profits little 


from the counselors know 


decision and then present that solu 
of persuading him to accept the solution and act on it is often more 


difficult than it would have been to help the boy or girl reach the same 
decision on his own initiative, and when he reaches it on his own initia- 


rally more willing to acc 
ither that the counse 
e the counselee's problem and its optimum solution, 


not guide the counselee in the solution of his own 
With his professional competence he should 


ept it and act on it. 


tive, he is gene : 
lor, by this method, does not need 


This means ne 
himself to perceiv 


nor that he should 


problem; he should do both. 
ordinarily perceive the crucial elements of the counselee's problem and 


what needs to be done about them before the counselee does. Then he 
should use that perception to steer the counselee's thinking along profita- 
ble channels to reach the best possible adjustment. Leading questions 
may be useful: "What is the usual result of blowing up as you did?" “Is 
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to feel since childhood.” The need for most counseling is produced by 
emotional, not intellectual, maladjustments, and mere intellectual "get- 
ting things straight" does not remove the maladjustive mechanism. 

7. Think of and treat counseling as a continuing process. The neces- 
sity for this is obvious from the previous paragraph. Effective counseling 
is typically a series of consultations, often with increasing intervals be- 
tween them, but continued until the counselee is well adjusted to the 
course of action or living which emerged from the counseling sessions. 
Repeated consultations are usually necessary for a counselee to achieve 
the emotional changes, to change his attitudes, to learn to perceive him- 
self and his environment in a new way. Emotional adjustment to new 
perceptions or insights typically lags far behind the intellectual achieve- 
ment of those perceptions and insights. Here, too, much talking by the 
counselee pays dividends. Hearing himself say things repeatedly, in dif- 


ferent forms, proving and re-proving their correctness by his own reason- 
ally to swing the emotional pattern of the individual into 


Ing, tends gradu : 
and verbal pattern. Numerous studies 


congruence with his intellectual 
have shown that people's attitudes change more as a result of their dis- 


cussing a topic than from their being talked to about the topic. Repeated 
counseling sessions provide opportunity for the process of emotional 
change to take place. ee . 

Most. psychotherapists appear to feel that terminating consultations 
in a definitive manner is necessary or desirable. The author believes that 
Psychotherapeutic programs and, likewise, a series of counseling sessions 
can often more profitably be allowed to dwindle away rather than for- 


mally ended. When counselor and counselee feel that the objectives of 
the counseling have been adeq uately met, when the counselee has achieved 
Satisfactory adjustment in the area of stress or indecision, the counselor 
may say, "Well, it seems that you see your way ahead pretty clearly now. 
Suppose we don’t set another date for a consultation, but if either of us 
feels another is necessary, we will get together and talk again." This 
simultaneously avoids the implied pronouncemenn, “Now you're cured,” 
and leaves the way open for further counseling if needed. And follow-up 


should be an important part of every counseling program. 


(As previous case history digests have illustrated, a real-life boy or 
girl seldom presents a serious problem of adjustment in one area and is 
well-adjusted in all others. Even so, the case history digests have inten- 
tionally been written to portray the problems of a boy or girl in as 
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said) he had a flat tire on the way home and was thrown fifteen iyd 
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minutes a block from home. Some of the 
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sion, but steadfastly denied all charges of disobedience, insolence, 


profanity, and threats. 

Mrs. Vogel went to the school on the following day and effected 
his reinstatement upon his promise to “do right," although to her 
he still maintained his innocence of previous misdeeds. He went to 


classes that day and came home immediately after school. As punish- 


ment for his suspension, Mr. Vogel took away Vincent's car privi- 
leges, forbade his going to the hangout of the gang (a corner service 
a 10 p.m. curfew on him for a month. Although 
Vincent apparently accepted this restraint with better grace than 
usual, the first night the father visited his room at about 10 p.m. and 
found that he had stuffed pillows in his bed and apparently gone out 
the window. He did not return home that night, nor did he show up 
at school the following day. The father notified the local police and 
youth bureau, and through their efforts it was learned two days later 
that Vincent and a friend had been picked up by police in an up- 
State town for vagrancy and were jailed there. The father went to 
told that charges of car theft, dope peddling, and 
assault on another teenage boy had been placed; however, on lack 
of sufficient evidence, charges were dropped and the boy given over 
to the custody of his father. While being taken to police headquarters 
s, Vincent had broken away and been recaptured at 
gunpoint. He had apparently been scared by the treatment he had 
received at the hands of the police and was grateful to his father for 
coming to his aid. He expressed deep apologies for all the trouble 


and worry he had caused. X: 
This episode had resulted in his missing another four days from 


school, meaning that he had attended only one day since his original 
suspension. Mrs. Vogel went with him to the principal's office the 
next morning, and Vincent asked for a transfer from the homeroom 
of the teacher with whom he had had his trouble. When this was not 
immediately accomplished, he complained bitterly about How un- 
fairly he was being treated by all concerned and used profanity to 
both the principal and the teacher in question, whereupon the prin- 
cipal threatened to call police officers. He did not actually do so, al- 


though he immediately suspended Vincent again. P 
Both parents went to his office later in the day, apologizing for 


Vincent's actions and language and asking for his reinstatement. 
They were told without equivocation that he could not re-enter the 


station), and put 


that city and was 


by arresting officer: 
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threatened. Vincent with such action if he were ever again found 
stealing. His parents were notified of the incident. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vogel report that Vincent has always had to work 
harder than most students at school, but until the second year in 
junior high school he had worked "terrifically hard." He was tutored 
for the first term of that year, in spite of which he made very poor 
grades. At this point, they said, he seemed to give up, and began to 
feel that he could not succeed in school. He failed to graduate with 
his junior-high class, but made up the failed work in the first term of 
summer school and entered high school with them this past Septem- 
ber. He has always been quite popular with both boys and girls of his 
age, and is especially kind and thoughtful to older people. He at- 
tended Sunday school regularly when a child, and while the par- 
ents still insist that he do so, he frequently slips out of Sunday school 
now or does not attend the youth meetings of the church when he 
leaves the house telling them he is going to do so. 

Just before he was fifteen, Mrs. Vogel reports, she slapped him for 
making disrespectful remarks about his father, at which he flared up 
and threatened her with harm if she ever slapped him again. She im- 
mediately did slap him again, telling him that he would not be al- 
lowed to talk to her that way, upon which he hit her, though not in- 
juring her, stormed off and went to a friend's house, refusing to 
come back home for several days. He asked permission to live at the 
friend's house, which was refused, and after being told how much his 
sister was grieving because of his absence, he came back home. At this 
point there was a family conference in which he was asked what his 
complaints were about the family situation. He maintained that his 
friends all said he was "babied," and that the parents would not let 
him stay out at the all-night parties his friends all attended. 

Parents report that for the past four years he has been conspicu- 
ously heavier than boys his own age and has chosen as his compan- 
ions boys two to four years older than he. He is athletically inclined, 


has had numbers of girl friends with whom he has gone steady for 
and was elected president of his homeroom 


gh school. For six weeks last summer 
d seemed to like working. 


short periods of time, 
class in his last year in junior hi 


he worked on a construction gang an 
Parents report that they are sure Vincent has been drinking beer 


on several occasions, and that once, when he came in quite late, he 
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last year he made the honor roll. He plans to start to trade school 


good there. He says he has been sus- 


pended from school "lots of times," but has been scared to tell his 
ually he got back in and they never knew it. 
ather's construction business some day. 


next week, and expects to make 


parents about it, and us 
He vaguely plans to enter his f: 

Vincent admits no trouble with 
not think them unreasonable in their requirements of him. He 
"guesses" that they think he minds them “all right.” He says he really 
has no trouble with them. They make him go to church, and he re- 
sents having to go to their downtown church where none of his 
ust wouldn't make him go, he says, he would go 


friends go; if they j 
without trouble. He says they let him have the car O.K., but does 


not see that they have anything to gripe 
ing the gang hangout at the filling station, bec 


it has it well regulated and doesn’t put up W 
ness there. He says he has a close buddy, and he does things with him 


and wishes he could live with him, but his folks won't let him. He 
dates, but has no steady now because his girl broke with him when 


he was kicked out of school. 


As far as his specific trouble with 
suspension, Vincent says vaguely that she thought he was writing and 


and that same day he answered a question she 
ad. Also, he had been late to her class three 
time he dodged around and hid, 
and he got expelled, al- 


his parents and says that he does 


about in regard to his visit- 
ause the man that runs 
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though he says he did not t 
she had deliberately ignore 
would get him expelled. 
When asked about hi 
and his buddy decided to 
hiking, and the police picked them up, 


they had been up to something. i . 

It was extremely difficult in the first interview to get from him 
anything but a story of perfect adjustment in the family and at 
school. Nothing seemed to assume very large importance 1n his mind, 
and he saw no reason for anyone to be upset about anything. He ad- 
mitted the shoplifting episodes, but said he had "learned my lesson 


now." During the interview he gnawed constantly at his fingernails. 
m dreams, has had no bad or scary 


al 
d him on questions, and had said she 


s trouble with the police upstate, he says he 
gan to work and were hitch- 


go to Michi 
and he guessed they thought 


When questioned, he said he seldo 
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" " “iv . well, usu- 
dreams in a long time. He said he always . . . mos Y «s 
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ally always, minds his parents, although they do have disag 
sometimes. 


A week later Mrs. Vogel called the psychologist to report om 
she had been contacted by the trade schoo] and told that Vincent a 
attended the first two days after he enrolled, then skipped the jdn 
three. He had, each morning, left the house at the time he a 
mally would have gone to school, and had not returned wer e 
hat he has always been WUE 
$ not made to, He freely admits that he wr ael 
Parents insisted that he Eo to school, but he'd j 


- Vincent's Story is t 
do things if he ; 


hat he would really like to do, Vincent replied no 
; Mat maybe if he were not made to A 
arding in another city and soar 
ay with that time, he added), and Pa 
with him and 8° to night school and work during t 1l 
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on his own and Betting away from home. 
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Onsider them unreasonable; he en- 
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cern to his parents whether or not he stays out late or gets caught— 


that it is a matter between him and the police if they should catch 


him— but there is no chance in the world that he would get caught. 


ates do not have to be in until 2 A.M., so why 


He maintains that his d 
go home earlier? 


should he break up things because he is supposed to 
intelligent man of about forty-five. He 


a good income from it. He is deeply 
concerned about his academic 
at home and at school. 


Mr. Vogel is a vigorous, 
has a small business, but makes 
interested. in Vincent and is greatly 


difficulties and his behavioral problems both 
He says Vincent is no genius and will always have to work to make 


good in school, but until four years ago he did so, and was a model 
child until that time. Mr. Vogel says that he himself was an excessive 
drinker as a young man, but stopped after a serious illness when he 
was about thirty. Because of his own experience, he knows the dan- 
gers of drinking and is especially opposed to young boys drinking. 
He points out that it is also illegal in the state for Vincent to drink. 
He feels that Vincent's older companions are a very bad influence on 

h to do the things they 


him and that perhaps they are mature enoug! 
do, but he knows Vincent is too immature, too easily led by them into 


things that can only lead to trouble. He feels that Vincent has now 
deceived them so many times that his word cannot be trusted about 
anything. If he promises to be in by 11 P.M. it is likely to be 2 or 8 
A.M. when he comes in. If he says he is going to the drug store for 
some paper for his English assignment, he is gone three hours and 
finally admits he went to the hangout instead, and eventually admits 
he had already planned to meet his buddies there when he left home. 

Mrs. Vogel is a middle-aged, pleasant, rather quiet housewife who 
formerly worked as a department-store saleswoman, but now remains 
at home all of the time. She appears to be extremely conscientious 
and eager to do everything she should to help Vincent “be a better 
boy.” She is devoted to her church, and most of her social activities 
center about it. She, too, says that while up to three years ago she 
would have believed anything in the world Vincent told her, she 
now knows from bitter experience that he will lie about anything 
and everything, and that they cannot even believe him about the 
simplest, most unimportant things. She is disturbed by his profanity 


and extremely disturbed by his drinking beer. She feels that his older 
companions have never led him anywhere except into trouble, and 
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